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PREFACE. 



Tbb author of the following pagea deems it right, at 
the very outset, to state that thii volume is not a mere 
narrative of missionary proceedings. The primary 
object of his tour among the newly-opened cities of 
China was to explore the ground, and to prepare the 
way for other miBsionanes of the Church of England, 
by collecting statistical facts, by recording general ob- 
servations, and by furnishing detailed data for rightly 
estimating the moral, social, and political condition of 
that peculiar nation. The reader must, therefore, be 
prepared to find in this volume a variety of topics ban- 
died, and of information supplied, which might appear 
less appropriate in a book professedly devoted to a 
strict narrative of missionary work. The author has 
felt that nothing which can afford an insight into the 
institntionB and character of the Chinese, however re- 
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motely afiecting the missionary woric, can be inoppor- 
tuDe or unimportant in directing the mind to a proper 
selection of means for the extension of the Redeemer's 
kingdom. 

The following are extracts from the instructions de- 
Uvered by the Church Minioaary Society to the au- 
thor and the fellow-laborer by whom he was accompa- 
nied, in the voyage from England, and in the earliei 
part of his residence in China : — 



"In the first instance, your musion must neceasarily 
be exploratory ; and in such a work the Committee must 
lather Filly upon your own judgtnent and prudence than 
upon any instructions which they can furnish you." 

" After availing yourselves of every information which 
can he obtained at Hong Kong, from these and other 
sources, it is the wish of the Committee that you should 
visit each of the live open ports of China, at such time and 
in such manner as may be most likely to funher your ob- 
jects, in order Aat you may be able, after fuH investiga* 
tirm of the reladve importanoe and facilities, in respect ol 
missionary operations, of each accessible point, to Pumish 
the Gonnnittee with sufficient data lor determining in what 
Bp>et and in what mode a Mission of this Society may be 
bett eouneacod. 1^ Committee invite you also fireely to 
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cBmamiorte to tkem jtonr own jvdgmut, and dia nf> 
gMtiona which you maj feel inclined to oBbr to tbMB> 
B«t vntil you bMr bgn thwn in Nplj, you kdM QOMdder 
your meaMuw u maroly of » pnpanUTe and tooipoitry 



The Church Missiooary Society had formerly seat 
an a^at to Singapore and to Macao — the Rev. E. B. 
Squire) the present vicar of Swansea. On the breaking 
out of the war ]ie was compelled, by the delicate state 
of Mrs. Squire's health, to embark for Europe. When 
the intelligence arrived in England of the treaty of 
Nanking, and the opening of China to missioDacy ef- 
forts, many urgent solicitations were addressed to the 
Committee to resume their attempt of establishing a 
mission in China. They were for a time reluctantly 
compelled to decline the call through want of funds. 
At this- juncture, an anonymous donor, who wished to 
be known only under the signature of 'Eixtx^^^Vif 
" less than the least," gave the large donation of £6000 
consols to the Society for the special object of com- 
mencing a Mission in China. The donation was ac- 
cepted on this condition; and in the beginning of June, 
IS44, the Rev. T. M<CIatchie, B.A., and the author, 
embarked for China. Mr. MOIatchie is now the only 
missionary of the Society in China, and has already 
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commeDced preaching to the ChinoM in the aty of 

Shanghai. 

The author, in conclusion, expresaea hia eaneat bopa 
and prayer that this narrative of his exploratory tour 
in China ^ay be accepted by the Great Husbandman 
of the missionary vineyard, and be made instnunenlal 
in exiting other laborers to enter on this promising 
field of missionary enterpriset from which he himself 
has been, in the providence of God, removed by the 
ftilore of health. 

GEORGE SMITH. 



Canoa HunoauT Homa, 
Xwfci,Apifl,I8ff. 
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On Wednesday erening, OctobOT 2d, 1844, a week after 
our coming to anchor ia the spacious harbor of Hong Kong, 
the Rev. T. M'Clatchie and myself embarked on board a 
native fast-boat, which we had hired to convey us to Can- 
ton, The immediate object of our going thither was to 
procure a native teacher of the Mandarin, or court dialect, 
and, at the same time, to epdeavor to ascertain the precbe 
nature of local facilities for missionary enterprise, by a 
personal survey and temporaiy residence. We had also 
gi'Ounds for indulging the hope, that a native Budbist priest, 
late abbot of a n^ghboring temple, and a man of superior 
learning, might be induced to become our teacher, and to 
permit us to rent apartments in the temple, where we 
should have very desirable opportunities of gtcilitating our 
ae^aintance with the colloquial medium, by mixing and 
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conTening mih the numerbus resident priesta, many <ri 
whom speak the court dialect. 

Weighiog anchor at about seven fji., we sailed before a 
fresh breeze from the northeast, which carried us along at 
about six knots an hour. We were soon b^fond the nu- 
meroua shipping, andpaased out of the harbor to the north' 
west; the numerous lights which marked the streets and 
buildings of the new town of Victoria growing more and 
more &int, and at last ranidiing altogether from our view. 
Sailing through the Cap^ngrouD channel, which separates 
the lofty ridge of the Lvntao Island, at the distance of about 
a mile, from the rocky elevation of the opposite mainland 
c^ China, we proceeded northward through the eastern 
part of the spacious Delta of the Shoo-Keang, or Pearl 
River. Our novel position, amid a crew of about twelve 
Chinese— the fact of our being alone among heathen peo- 
ple — the reflection of the honorable, yet responsible office 
we sustained as missionary heralds from die Church of 
England to these dai^ regions of superstition — the import- 
ant objects of our mission to China — and the painfnl evi- 
dences, which we were, from time to time, called to wit- 
ness of the influence of idolatry over the minds of those on 
board, performing their idle, unmeaning religious offerings 
-—awakened in our minds thoughts of pensive melancholy, 
miugled, however, with joy in the prospect of the miadon- 
ary work, which we had only partially realized in former 
times. Our boat had two large mat-eaHs, which were man- 
aged with great skill, being raised and lowered by movable 
ropes ; so that in a few moments we were at any time able 
to alter our tack, or to reef, in order to avoid the sudden 
gusts of wind. The sailors lay on the deck in different 
parts of the vessel. The central part of the boat was form- 
ed into a cabin, with Venetians at the side, forming a kind 
of poop above, on which Mie of the crew kept watch. In 
diia calrin we laid ourselves down ; and, though sleeping 
wid) most of our clothes on our bodies, vre succeeded in 
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bbtainin^ a good night's tgm. At dayUglit we found oniv 
Hives within the Bogue, or Bocca Tigris, the eotraace to 
the Tiver, and within b few nules <^ Wbampoa. About 
noon we found our little veuel gliding through the namerous 
fleet of Bhi[» from «U nations, which occupied the whole 
extent of the liTer, csQed Whampoa Besch. The wind 
becoming moderate, ai>d at last dying awajr altogether, our 
progress thence to Canton was very slow, and, at times, 
abnost imperceptible. The country around was very beau- 
tiful, though, in most parts, presenting a rather monotonous 
appearance of paddy-fields, plantaia-trees, orange-groves, 
bamboo-fences, and a few gardens. The hills were culti- 
vated in terraces along their sidee to the very top, as- 
suming, in some parts, a rocky, precipitous appearance. 
Numerons pagodas and natiTB houses, of fantastic architec- 
ture, gave a variety to the scenery ; while, as we approach* 
ed nearer to the provincial city, the old, half-dilapidated 
foils, which lined the river on either side as it became nar- 
rower, told of the impoverished exchequer of the executive 
govetnment. The increased number of bouses, the multi- ' 
tudes of native boats, and the density of the smoky atmos- 
phere indicated otir proximi^ to Canton. The strange 
scenes of a Chinese city, soon presented themselves m all 
their vivid and/ novel force. We rowed slowly along the 
center of the river, which is here about three or four fur- 
longs wide, through the thousands of strange vessels of every 
shape, color, and size which, from every nation of the East, 
are attracted by the gains of commerce to this emporium of 
the Middle Kingdom. The beating of gongs, the frequent 
burning of gih paper, the noisy discharge of fireworks and 
crackers, and the animated looks of curiosity with which 
the motley tribes of the river-population regarded our ap- 
pearance, tended to enliven the scene. Beyond the river, 
with its crowded myriads of naturalized tenants, one con- 
tinned mass (^buildings, of nearly one uniform appearance, 
lay before us. Here and there some pagoda or mosqae. 
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or, Bg&in, tbe ftbode of some more opulent citizen, y«ied 
the monotony of aspoct The Britiah flag, floating &boTe 
the consalar residence on our right, aoon reminded us that, 
even at this distant qnkiter of the wotld, the power of oui 
native land was fbit and respected. Socm after we beheld tho 
foreign factories, toward which we made our course ; and, 
amid the noisy clamors of boatmen and boatwomen, and 
the closely-packed range of boats which blocked np the 
shore, with difficulty, and after much delay and confusion, 
we landed, and within a few minutes received the kind 
Christian welcome of an excellent American missionary, 
Dr. Paiker, who offered us a temporary home. The ex- 
pense and inconvenience of hiring a house and servants, 
and the uncertainty of our stay, decided ua in accepting 
fais kindly-proffered hospitality, and in a few hours our two 
beds were placed at one end of our room, and tables ranged 
for our teachers at the other end. 

The period of our arrival in Canton was one of unusual 
p^ular excitement. The spirit of hostility toward for- 
eigners, engendered by two ceoturies of unequal inter- 
course, frequently fanned into arrogant fury by the calum- 
niatory edicts of the niters, and, alas I too fi'equently in- 
flaroed by the moral improprieties and insolent demeanor 
of foreigners themselves, had been for a time overawed by 
the events of the late war with the British. The with- 
drawal of the British troops fwm the heights of Canton, and 
their purchased immunity Irom the sanguinary horrors of a 
bombardment, had been ascribed, by popular ignorance, to 
fear and cowardice. Of this miBappi'ehension the manda- 
rins showed naturally no desire to disabuse the popular 
mind, and to lower the majesty of Chinese power. While 
natives of candor and education could not but feel the un- 
doubted evidence of national humiliation, in their knowledge 
of the events of Ae.war in the more northern parts of China, 
and the periodical payment of the ransom, however specious- 
ly disguised under the professed object of " tranquilizing the 
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baiiiariaus;" jet a Btraoge iu&tuauon seemed to poBaeu the 
minds of the CantOD pc^uloce) and they aacribed it to the 
corrupt venalitf and cowardice of the tnaDdoriiu alone that 
the whole British annament in the nei^borhood bad not been 
destroyed. The; even <^riabed the confident expectation 
and eager detenqtnation, that, in the next ww, the barbar 
nana should 'pot eecape bo eau]y. The injuriee Buotained 
in the western ptutioo of the subuibs &oni the firitiib shipp 
(^war wdiored in the river, and the large number of idle, 
redclesa vagabonds who now infested the neighborhood, 
vrithout any vislUe means of livelihood but roguery and 
plunder, tended to perpetuate the vindictive hatred of the 
mob. £!very object which reminded them of their humilia- 
tion, or aw&kenedtheir jealouay, was the occasion of a new 
ebullition of popular wrath. Of this kind was the contem- 
plated rebuilding of the English factories, which had some 
months before been maliciously destroyed by supposed in 
cendiariee. The Americans, though apparently enjoying 
more of favor in the eyes of the native authorities than the 
violent and formidable British, were, nevertheless, equally 
the objects of popular scorn — the more especially on ac- 
count of a recent affray, in which an American had shot a 
Chinese, by whom he was assaulted in a tumult. An ar- 
tow, which B«ved as a weather-Tane on the top of the flag- 
«taff of the American consulate, had been deemed, by vulgar 
prejudice, to be the ill-omened cause of some recent local 
ealamitiea, and, as such, was the occasion of the assem- 
blage of as infuriated mob in front of the factories, deter- 
mined to destroy the hateful and pernicious emblem of 
sappoeed deatructivenese. At the private request of some 
of the native authoritieB, the Americans had withdrawn this 
subject of popular tumult. Still the flame of hostility 
could not be extinguished, though temporarily allayed. 
Numerous placards were posted on the public walla, 
threatening the native contractors and workmen with 
certain death if they did not immediately desist from 
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raboUdiDg the fectories. On diia account tLe woAb bad 
been dkcoDtinaed, and an outbreak was daily expected. 

Ke-Ying, the pacific, liberal, and enlightened governor 
<rf'the two Kwang provmcee, at thii juncture had issued a 
public edict against these distnrbera of the peace, and the 
moremest was, fi>r the pieeent, checked. Various public 
oddresBea, from time to time, were also sent forth, profess- 
iBg to be die exhortation of the " gmtry and scholars" of a 
particular locality, abonnding with sundry argnments in- 
culcating the duty of anbordination and obedience to the 
paternal rule of Uieir superiors, and containing some par^ 
tial invectives against the malicious outrages of the barba- 
rians. Such a season was not the most favorable for esti- 
mating the padfic disposition of the natives toward those 
who imported the commerce, die science, or the religion of 
the West into the farthest extremities of the East. 

During our six weeks* residence at Canton diere was 
happily no intermption to the continuance of public tran- 
quillity; and we had the happiness to find, that the indica- 
tions of popular antipathy were geoerally confined to the 
lowest classes and the dregs of the populace, in every eom- 
monity the more ntunerous, tbough the less influential por- 
tion of society. It will afterward be seen how &r the in- 
conveniences and danger of such a state of the popular mind 
were reaUzed in our own experience and knowledge. The 
first two or three days were spent in visiting the various 
places of resOTt and objects 6F curiosity, calculated to im- 
preas the mind of a stranger with the manners, the charac- 
ter, die geniDB, the arts, the degree of civilization, the 
moral, social, and religions condidon of the remarkable 
people BO long debarred, by an exchiave policy, from the 
genial inflnences of Christendom. 

Oar time, however, was precnoos ; and we felt that it 
was not in the capaaty of scientific travelers, seeking to 
enrich the stores of secnlar knowledge, or merely to enlarge 
the bounds of our acquaintance witii the nati(»ial peculiari- 
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tioBoftLu heathen land, diat ve had been brought to tbsM 
dark regions of BUperatition and idolaby. 

-A^cordingljf, within two or three days after oar aniTal, 
our teacher, Choo, an aged native, and for thirty years 
teacher successively to the late Rev. Dr. Morrison and hia 
lamented son, was engaged to come to our abode, and duly 
installed in bis office. He speska with nrach afiection of 
both, especially of Mr. R. J. Morrison, who would have 
provided him with the means of support during his dedin- 
ing years, had bis life been spared. He came in great 
poverty to our host, saying, that within two mondis after 
Mr. Morrison's death be bad been dismissed from die em- 
ploy of government at Hong Kong, and had been in great 
distress and penary. He had nine mouths in bis family, 
and begged the assistance of our friend. Though only 
fifty-five years of age, he. has a much older sppeaisnce, 
from the debilitating, emaciating influence of opium-smok- 
ing, to which he confesses be has, in past times, been ad- 
dicted, but makee professions of refbnnation— an assertion 
of wbicb we bad frequent reasons fi>r doubting tbe truth. 
We engaged his services, and found bis matured experi- 
ence a &ir counterbalance to his visible decay of energy. 

The Badhbt priest also waited upon us, with all the 
formality of Chinese etiqnet, firom tbe temple on the oppo- 
site side of die river, named Hae-Chwang-sze, but better 
known as " tbe Honan joss-honse." He discouraged the 
project of our taking lodgings in the temple, assigning, as 
his reason, the danger to vrbich we shoold he exposed of 
an outbreak of popular hatred, on the other side of the 
river, at a distance from ibe European factories. He 
thoo^t tbat possibly we should be safe in coming to Um 
during the day ; but that to pass tbe nigbt in the temple 
would be attended with imminent personal hazard to him- 
self, as wen as to OS. He suggested the plan of our char- 
tering a native vessel, and living on the river ; in which case 
he was willing to become our guest, and to remain widi ns 
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«ltagedi«r. This, for obrioiu FBawnB, wa decliBed ; tai 
the only altemadTO waa, if practicBble, to eogage hia aerr- 
icea 8S OUT teacher at our own abods. The chief difficulty 
yna his inkdependent sitnalioii, which rondered him nnwiU- 
lag, aa he laiil, to engage hia aerricea aa a hireling, or in 
any other capacity than that of a friend. He had aerred 
hia courae of three years aa abbot ; and, having fiilfilled the 
legal peiiod, retired into privacy, according to the ndea of 
the inatitution, having attuned the higbeat aummit of atakA' 
tioB, aa the aaperior of the richest and most Amoos temple 
in CantoD. Accrading to the ancient regulations of the 
order, he had an ample allowance from die temple-revenuea 
for hia support, and was permited to tnvel into Ibreign 
countries, probably as much with a view of avoidiiig feuda ^ 
between the abbota who aueoeaaively pass the chair, aa fi)r 
the purpoae of enlarging their knowledge. A short time 
since he waa very uutious to visit America, and had con- 
sulted one of the misBionaries on the subjecL He had 
cherished the intendon of visitiDg England, in company 
vrith Mr. Morrison ; but the unexpected death of die latter 
had dissipated all such plans. He remained to dine with 
us ; and, arrayed in his long, black, flowing robes, with bis 
head cmnpletely shaven, he gave an imposing spectacle to 
our party. He endeavored to show little acta of polite at- 
tention, by asking oar age, and placing on our plates some 
fruit and sweetmeata, which vre were obliged to eat, by 
die roles of Chinese etiquet, as a marie of our appreciating 
the attentions. By the rules <^ the monastic order, they 
abstain from fleih and strong beverages. But the priest, 
on this occasion, seemed to have no great scruples on these 
{Hunts; and, as well aa he could, being supplied with Chi- 
nese chop-sticks, he endeavored to give due honor to the 
provinons set before him. His whcJe demeanor was that 
of a perfect gentleman, and exhibited a mixture of true 
modesty and graceful dignity. Though in the latter stages 
of our acquuntance we had teasoos for suspecting bim of 
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ftvsrice sad pride, yet the visit of such & man to Eorope 
would be an important era in our inter«ou»e with Cbina, 
and might be attended with important reaults to the native 
disposition toward us.* 

Before ids departure we bad a vimt from an indiridual, 
well known hj name in Europe and America as the first- 
fruits of modem Protettant missionaiy efforts among the 
Cbineae, and the fint native evangelist to his fellovr-coun* 
trymen, Leaag Afa. He appeared about axtj years <tf 
age, a man of sturdy dimensions, of cbeerAil manners, and 
venerable B^)ect. He seemed greatly interested in our ar- 
rival, and joined with much animation in the conversation. 
The ngbt of suoh a tittpliy of the oonvetting power of 
Ood'a grace exinted emodona of joy in our minds, sacb as 
can only be estimated by those placed )n a similar situa- 
don. It refreGJied the weary eye, as the &ir green oasis in 
Uie desert. We were a somewhat remarkable assemblage. 
On the one band vras a native scholar, accounted vrise and 
honorable, and yet the slave of a debasing idolatry, igno- 
rant of the true God, and of Jeeue Christ the Savior of 
mankind. On the other hand sat a Clunese, less deeply 
versed, perhaps, in the vagaries of pagan learning, but 
tan^t by the Spirit of God, and rescued from sin and death 
by Dirine Grace. Three of ua were the privileged embas- 
sadors of Christ to the heathen population of China. Here 
we saw the contrast between nature and grace — the wis- 
dom of this world and the wisdom of God. I was pleased 
to observe that neither Xeang Afa nor the priest showed 
any marics of an nncourteous disposition. They exchanged 
the usual signs of salutation, and conversed with each other 
vrith apparent affability. The Christian meekness of the 

* The portrail o( this remBckabls man U in the Cbineae Exhibilfon in 
London, numbered 1032 in the catalogue. The proprietoT of the institution 
testified to the liberality and obliging efibtis by which be wu taaiited by 
tfafl abbot in procuring for the coIlsctSon Tiriooe epecimena of Hr<il from 
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ooo, and the true naliTe politeness of the other, prevented 
the indication of any thing like iOibeml antipathy. Of the 
one it b sufficient to aay, that neither his feare of persecn- 
tion, nor his long expatriation &oin CHna to the Stiaits of 
Malacca, nor the influence of surrounding heathenism, bad 
deterred him from holdly confessing the Savior. Of the 
other, it is no shght commendation to assert, that be only 
requires the sanctifying influence of the Grospel to raise 
him immeasurably above tiie generality of bis countrymen. 
We esteemed ourselves fortunate, therefore, in finally so- 
coring bis attendance as our teacher of the court dialect 
for a few hours daily. 

Our time was hencefiirth fully occupied by our Chinese 
studies and the visits which we made from dmQ to time to 
those localities which were accessible to foreigners and cal* 
culated to supply the mind with interest and information. 
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QENEBAL DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY OF OANTON. 

Eirljr Hiitotjr and CiTilization — Ancient commercial Celebrity — Etilj Ho- 
hanmKdui AccounU — Eiteadad iDlarcoDne with EaTCfMniu id the Six- 
tacDlh Cantoij — Tmablu on Tutar Conqoeat of China — Topogr^ilkj 
of Cilj'-DiTinoD and mutuil Cbecki of Oorennneiit— DifficuKf of Foi- 
eignen entering ihe Citf Proper — Crowded Population — Narrow Street! 
~Shop»— -Biver Populatiini— Blind B«(gan— Hadical MiuliniaiT Hoa- 
pitali ita moral Inflnanee The Patienta— A, poor Scholar— Soiglcal 
OperaUona— The Paneea. 

Thi city of Canton is one of the oldest cities in this part 
of the empire, and native historianB vie with each other in 
the effort to trace its annala to remotest antiquity, and to 
call in the tales and wondeia of mythology to their aid. 
Without dwelling on the vaun^g statements in the native 
classics, and the events connected with the name of the 
fatuous Yaou, who, 4000 years ago, commanded one of 
his ministers to repair to the south and govern the " splen- 
did capital" and its surrounding country, we come down 
to the period of sober nsiralivo, and behdd Canton an im- 
portant city of the south, posaesMug a &ir measure of im- 
proTemeut, an induattioas population, Uie advantages of 
commerce, and a moderate portion of the blessings of civil- 
izaricm at a time vrbea our own country was excluded, I^ 
the barbarous cruelty of oar ancestors, &oni intereonrae 
with the civilized world, or was the prey to the marauding 
expeditions of eveiy plundering adventurer. So early as 
two centuries and a quarter before the Christian era, the 
people of the south for many years carried on a successful 
rebellion aguust the Emperor Che Hwang of the Tsin dy- 
nasty; and what is now the site of the city of Canton be- 
came the scene of thtf sanguinary horrors of a protracted 
■iege. The imperial forces were routed ; the dega was 
B 
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raised ; and not till about 200 b.c. did the rebeUious tribet 
-of these soutbem frontiers submit to the imperial sway in 
the person of the founder of the Han dynasty. 

There are strong grounds for hazarding the opinion that 
a considerable intercourse existed between the natives of 
India and the people of CanttHi soon after the Christian 
era. It is not till the time of the Tang dynasty, about 
600 A.D., that Canton became a regular commercial empo- 
rium, with fixed regulatioDs and a tariff. Extortions at this 
early period frequently drove the foreign merchants to seek 
other marts for their commoditiee. Cochin China for a 
time shared tbe profits that were diverted from Canton j and 
a spirit of hostile rivalry, someiimea leading to open war, 
was excited between the Cochin Chinese and the people 
of Canton. In s[Hte of these obstacles to its growing com- 
merce and importance, this ci^ made rapid strides in im- 
provement and tbe enlargement of its foreign intercourse. 
To stich an extent had it increased, that in tbe account of 
a Mohammedan traveler, generally considered genuine 
and authentic, who visited Canton before the close of the 
ninth century, we have the fbUowing atatement in reierence 
to a recent rebellion and massaore of tbe hihabitanta,'who 
persisted in their loyalty : — " At last be (the leader of the 
rebds] became master of the city, and put all the inhsb* 
itants to the Hword. Theie are persons fully acijuainted 
with the affairs of China who asenre u* that, besides the Chi- 
nese who were massacred upon tbe occasion, there perish- 
. ed 130,000 Mohammedans, Jews, Christians, and Paisees, 
who were there on account of traffic. The number of the 
professors of these four reli^ons who thus polished is ex- 
actly known, because the Chinese are extremely nice in 
the account they keep of them." At this early period it 
is also related "that at Canfu (the ancient name of Can*- 
ton), which is the principal icale for merchants, there is a 
Hohammedan appointed judge over those of his religion, by 
the authority of the Emperor of China." One of tbo most 
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cooridenblo objects which the traveler sees rising befinv 
him, as he approaches the proTiocial city, is a lofiy pagoda, 
different in form and structure fixtm every other building, 
and which, on inquiry, he is told is the Mohammedan 
mosque, built above a thousand years ago. 

After having its fiill share of tumults, wars, bloodshed, 
and the other calamitieB of a semi-civilized states we arrive 
at that important epoch in the history of commerce, the 
commencement of the tixte^ith century, when, by the dis- 
covery of the passage by the Cape of Good Hope, the 
doors were thrown open to a more frequent and extended 
intercooise with China from Europe. The Portuguese 
led the way, and were quickly followed by English, Span- 
ish, and Dutch adventuret^ These times of pescefol io- 
dostry and prosperous commerce were unhappily again 
disturbed by the troublefl consequent oo the Mancfaoo TsP- 
tar suhjugatifm of the empire. The people of Canton, 
fiuthful to the former Ming native dynasty, raised the stand- 
ard of i-evolt, and, under the leadership of a native [nince, 
tried the issue of war. The Tartar armies eor» reduced 
the neighboring provinces to submisaion ; and, after de- , 
fending itself agaiast the assaults of the besiegers, Canton 
at last fell, probably by the treachery of the prefect <^ the 
city, who v/as permitted by the conquerors quietly to re- 
tain tuB office. Some native accounts depict in awfiil c<^ 
ors the carnage which ensued, and raise the number of the 
sluu to 700,000. The old city was reduced to ashes, from 
the ruins ttf which the present city of Canton has gradually 
risen ; and has, under the Tartar sway, enjoyed a course 
of uninterrupted tranquillity, daring which it has risen to 
be the first commercial emporium of the empire, to which, 
tall recently, alt foreign commerce was restricted by the 
Tartar jealousy of foi^ign influencs. The roving bands 
of lawless banditti, called into existence by the frequent 
troubles during the change of dynasties, and what are call- 
ed the ibrtunea of war, even now continue to be the scourge 
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of tbe dbtrict, as they are also mdicattoiu of the ineffective 
character of the administration of police. 

Such is the brief, though imperfect, outline of the changes 
to which CaDton has been subject in the various vicissitudes 
of its history. It partakes of the usual appearance of ori- 
ental cities, and, once seen, fiimishea a good specimen of 
Chinese cides in general. The surrounding sceneiy pre- 
sents nothing remarkably striking to the eye. The neigh- 
boring country is one large plain of well-cultivated fields, 
with a bold range of hilla in the distance to the northeast. 
The city itself *'. e., the part contained within the walls, is 
of comparatively moderate extent, the whole circuit of walls 
probably not exceeding six miles. A wall running from 
east to west divides what is called the Old City, in which 
die Tartar population and garrison reside, from the New 
City, which is not more than a third of the size of the for- 
mer, and lies on the south. At either extremity of this a 
wall is canied down to the river, at. one or two hundred 
yards' distance. The suburbs are very extensive, and ex- 
ceed in extent the city itself 

The different departments of government are so arranged 
as to keep up a mutual check upon each other. Thus, the 
tsung-tuh, who is the viceroy or governor-general of the 
two provinces of Kwangtung and Kwangse, has his fixed 
residence in the New City. His nominal abode, is, how- 
ever, situated some miles to the west of the city ; and 
though, on account of the facilities of Canton, he is allow- 
ed to reside vrithin the walla, he is not allowed to bring 
thither the troops placed at his command. The foo-yuen, 
the acting or lieutenant-governor of Kwangtung province, 
who, though generally subordinate, is, in many points, in- 
dependent of the tsung-tuh, and hence sometimes becomes 
a rival, is stationed in the Old City, where a small force of 
military is placed at his disposal ; and thus a balance of 
power is preserved. Again, to guard agunst the danger 
of combination on the part of these governors, or of the 
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military force, intrusted to the foo-yuen for tbe purposes of 
poUce, being employed in the attainment of political ag- 
grandizement, the officer ususlly etyled the Tartar-general, 
the taeangkeun, is located, with a strong force of Tartar 
troops, in the CM City, thns providing a check on ambitious 
ciril goTemors, as well as a defense of the dty against for- 
eign invasion. The same principle of mntual checks 'ia re- 
markably developed in all the other offices of state and 
finance, adapted to the preservation of the reins of power 
in the hands of the present foreign dynasty. It is proba- 
bly to the consciousness of insecurity, and fear of the native 
Chinese, that much of tbe jealous restrictive policy, which 
has peculiarly characterised the Manchoo Tartar race, is 
to be traced. They hear that the western barbarians are 
powerful. Especially they are told that the English foreign- 
ers have, from a small be^nning, in the lapse of a single 
century, demolished dynasties, overthrown kingdoms, and 
gradually brought the whole of India under their yoke. 
Hence this fear, joined to their distrust of the native Chi- 
nese, leads them to persist in an exclusive policy, which 
for so long a period has banished foreigners to a distance 
from the capital, and to load them, in their edicts, with a 
full measure of invective. Even at Canton, with all the 
boasted advantages of the British treaty, Europeans can 
not venture in safety within the city walls. Frequently 
did we in vdn seek to obtain the assistance of oar native 
teacher in exploring the city. Once we caught a glimpse 
of the Chnhlan-mun, the nearest gate to tiie foreign facto- 
ries. We met with no Europeans who, within the last two 
years, had ventured to enter, with the exception of a naval 
lieutenant, who was quickly compelled to seek safety by 
flight, amid a shower of missiles, and with some bodily 
bruises. Popular violence, so long encouraged against foi^ 
eigners, either could not now te restrained by the native 
authorities, or was the engine of terror, disingenuously em- 
ployed by them, to prevent the ingress of Europeans, and 
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the humiliation of the sulera. The maodBriiu mads oim 
UDvaiying BtatemMit to the Britiab and American consnls, 
tliat foTeignera w«« welcoine to enter the citjr, but they 
conld not Festrain llie populace, or promise an immnnity 
from aMault. It ia to be hoped that increasing experience 
of the urbanity, fair dealings, justice, ami, above all, of the 
improved morality of the foreign community wiH gndif 
ally underntoe, and finally eradicate, this hostile feeling. 

The recendy-arnTed stranger naturally manifesta sur- 
priae and incredulity on being told that the estimated pop- 
ulation of Canton exceeds a milUon. As soon, however, 
as he visits the close streets, with their dense populaldon 
and busy wayfarers, huddled together into lanes from five 
to nine feet wide, where Europeans could scarcely inhale 
the breath of life, the greatneas of the number no longer 
appears incredible. After the first feelings of novelty have 
passed away, disappointment, rather than admiration, oc- 
cupies the mind. After leaving the open space before the 
factories, or, as the Chinese call them, the thirteen hongs, 
and passing through Old China-street, New China-atreet, 
Curiosity -street, and similar localities, the names of which 
indicate their propinquity to the residence of foreigners, we 
behold an eiidlesa succession of narrow avenues, scarcely 
deaerviDg the name of streets. As the visitor pursues his 
course, narrow lanes still continue to succeed each other, 
and the conviction is gradually impressed on the mind that 
such is the general charactei' of the streets of the city. 
Along these, busy tradeia, mechanica, barbers, venders, 
and porters make their way ; while occasionally the noisy, 
abrupt tones of vociferating cooliea remind ihe traveler that 
some materiak of bulky dimensions are on their tranwit, and 
suggest the expediency of keeping at a distance, to avoid 
collision. Now and iben the monotony of the scene is re- 
lieved by some portly mandarin, or merchant of the higher 
class, borne in a sedan-chair, on the shoulders of two 
or sometimes four men. Yet, with all ihia hurry and diiti 
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Utere Beldotn occara any accid«nt or iotai-mptioii of good 
nature. On tbe mer, the aame order and regularity pre- 
vail Though there are probaUy not fewer than 200,000 
denizena of the river, whose hereditary domains are tbe 
watery element that eupporte thrar little dwelling, yet har- 
mony and good feeling are conepicuoua in the accommo- 
dating manner with which they make way for each other 
Theie aquatic tribes of the human species show a moel 
philoBopluc ^irit of equanimity, and contrive, in this way, 
to strip daily life of many of its little troubles, while the 
fortitude and p^ence with which the occasional injury or 
destruction of their boat is borne is remarkable. 

To return Horn the wide expanse of the river population 
to tbe streets in tbe suburbe, the same spirit of contented 
adaptation to external things is every whore observable, 
and it is difficult which to regard with most surprise^the 
narrow abodes of the one, or the little boats which serve 
as a family residence to the other. There is something of 
romance in the effect of Chinese streets. On either side 
are shops decked out with native ware, liiniituie, and man- 
ufactures of various kinds. These are adorned by pillars 
of sign-boards, rising perpendicularly, and inscribed from 
top to bottom with the various kinds of saleable articles 
which may be had within. Native artists seem to have 
lavished their ingenuity on several of these inscriptions, 
and, by their caligraphy, to give some idea of i^e superior- 
ity of tlie commoditioH for sale. Many of the sign-boards 
contain some fictitious emblem, adopted as tbe name of tbe 
shop, similar to the practice prevalent in London two cen- 
turies ago. On entering, the proprietor, with his assistants 
or partners, welcomes a foreigner with sundry salutations; 
sometimes advancing to. shako bands, and endeavoring to 
make the most of his scanty knowledge of English. They 
will show thdtr saleable articles with tbe utmost patience, 
and evince nothing of disappointment, if, after gratiiying his 
ouriosi^, be departs without purcfaaeing. At a distance 
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from the factoriea, iirtiere the right of a fbrngner is b rarity, 
crowds of idlers, from fifty to a hundred, rapidly gather 
round the shop, and frequent embarraaBment ensues, front 
an incipient or imperfect knovrledge of the colloquial me- 
dium. In these parts the shopkeepers know nothiog bnt 
their own language, are more moderate in their politeness, 
and, as a condensation, put a lees price on their wares. 
To write one's name in Chinese charactera is a sure metb' 
od of enhancing their good favor. Sometimes no fewer 
than eight or ten blind beggara find their way into the shop, 
and there they remain, singing a melancholy dirge-like 
strain, and moat perseveringly boating together two pieces 
of wood, till the weary ahopnian at length takes compassiou 
on them, and provides for the quiet of his shop by giving a 
copper cash to each, on receiving which they depart, and 
repeat Ae saraeexperiment elsewhere. The streets almund 
with these blind beggars, who are seldom treated with in- 
dignity. A kindly indulgence is extended to them, and 
they enjoy a prescriptive right of levying a capper cash 
from every shop or house they enter. It is said that this 
fiirnishes a liberal means of livelihood to an immenae num- 
ber of blind persona, who, in many instances, are banded 
together in companies or aocietiea, subject to a code of 
rules, on breach of which the tranagressor is expelled the 
community, and loses his guild. 

In every little open apace there are crowds of traveling 
doctors, haranguing the multitude on the wonderful powers 
and heahng virtues of the medicinea which they expoae for 
sale. Close by, some cntmin^ fortune-teller may be seen, 
with crafty look, explaining to some awe-atricken simpletou 
his future destiny in life, from a number of books arranged 
before him, and consulted with due solemnity. In another 
part, some tamed birds are exhibiting their clever feata. in 
singling out, fi^im among a hundred othera, a piece of pa- 
per incloring a coin, and then receiving a. grain of millet as 
a revrard of their cleverness. At a little distance are some 
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finit-Btalls, %t which young and old are making pufchioea, 
thiowing lots for the quantitf they are to reeaive. Near 
tbe^ again are noisy gongs of people, pursuing a leM 
equivocal course of gambling, and evincing, by their ex- 
cited loolu and clamon, the intensity of their interest in 
the issue. In another part may be seen disposed the ap- 
paratus of some Chinese tonsor, who is performing his 
ekilliiit vocation on the crown of some fellow-counbyman, 
unable to command the attendance of the artist at a house 
of his own. 

We leave the motley assemblages which meet the eye 
on all sides, to take a view of incidents more agreeable 
and cheering in a moral and religious point of view. 
Emerging from the &ctorieB into Hog-laae — a district 
abounding wkh refiise of all kinds, moral and m^rial, 
and qS which the inauspicious name is but a feint emblem 
— we proceed about half its length, till, an our lefl, we ob- 
serve a door, not remarkably different fi:om the rest, but 
having a few sedan-chaiis standing by, to indicate that 
sotue more opulent visitora are within. This is the OpU- 
tlialmic Hospital, in connection vrith the Medical Missionary 
Society, organized in 1838, at Canton, and having similar 
institutions at Hong Kong, Amoy, Ningpo, and ShanghaL 
The object of this society was, to supply, gratuitously, 
medical assistants and drugs to those medical misHinnaries 
who have been sent, hy the Protestant societies in England 
or America, to attempt the evangelization of the Chinese, 
in connection with the benevolent effort to impart to the 
diseased sufferer the medical skill of Christendom. There 
is, professedly, no interfei'ence with the missionaries them- 
selves ; but a periodical report is expected of the state and 
progress of the Missionary Hospital. Subsequent events 
have led to a partial disorganization of the society itself 

On entering the hospital, numbers of Chinese, generally 
of the humblest ranks, are seen in the lower room, with im- 
patience and anxiety depicted on the countenance. Dis- 
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easea c^ every ]anA, but prindpaUy duMe of tfae eye, ara 
brought hid>n, in the hope of obtainii^ T^ef from tbe hu- 
mane akiU of tbe Chiistiaii physician. On ascending into 
the upper range of looms, frtm sixty to a hundred patients 
may geu^ally be seen, on the weekly receiTing-d&y, sittitng 
and waitiDg their turn to consult the missionary, with his 
native aaaistonts, at a table at the upper «id of the room. 
Rude pautdngs of tbe various cases of tumon of large di- 
naenuoos, removed by the hand of the operator^ are hong 
round the room, to commemorate the benefits rf the insti- 
tution, and to encourage the confidence of tbe Chtneae in 
the skill of the foreigner. Many emaciated sufibrei's, and 
many anxious mothers, pressing to their bosoms little pitia- 
ble infanta, are here to be seen, watching most latently the 
words c^ the physician on their case, and eagerly extracting 
a ray of comfort from bis looks. It is in such a school as 
this that contentment and gratitude to the Almighty are 
most forcibly taught and impressed upon those who are 
exempt from tbe slowly-consuming pangs of sickness and 
disease. It is in such scenes that the heart of the Christian 
grows soft, and brings forth the genial emotions of sympa- 
thy and kindness toward our fellow-heirs of corruption and 
death. It is here, also, that tbe proud arrogance of nadve 
prejudice is- subdued, under tbe power and beauty of tbe 
disinterested benevolence which springs bom a heaven- 
bom faith. To use the words c^a native Christian, Leang 
Afa, " When I speak to my countrymen in the villages and 
suburbs about Jesus Christ, and his glorious Gospel, they 
are careless, and utter espressicHia of scorn ; but in the hos- 
pital iheir hearts are soil:, and tbey will listen to tbe Gospel 
with serious attention." The advantages to the missionary 
work of Bucb an institution are obvious to all. Our re- 
spected friend who presides over it has had the privilege 
of exhibiting to nearly 20,000 patients the benevolence of 
the Christian religion. Among these have been one or two 
officers high in the state j and it is to be hoped that th^ 
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ooble^imnded Ke-Yiog will nerer Scaget thit b« fau re- 
cemd, at ibe hmA» of a. CkziadBD, the ramedies which n- 
moved his bodily raffecingB. 

On the fitat day of oar Tint we saw amoa^ the reat a 
literary stadetit, a levyttai, or graduate of the lowvet de- 
gree. Though hia external appearmee and dress plainly 
told the bttmUe conditioa of ti& to which he belonged, yet 
he waa now on a Tijrit to Canton lor a recent literaxy exam- 
inadtni for tlie next Uep on the rend to preferment, the 
kat^jin degree, for which be bad been an unaBCoesafol can- 
didate. It is a common practice ftu* a poor &mi1y to single 
out aome Ix^eful scion of the honse, of promising talenbi 
and aUbty, who is aiqiported by the contribntiotia of hie 
relatives ; and thua, reheved foom the necesaity r^ bodily 
labor for eubsistence, be ia enabled to devote the ondiyided 
powers ofhismind to that summit cf ambition, literary di»> 
tinctioD, and the consequent euiichtBg of hie fiimily on bia 
promotion. He bad leat the si^t of one eye, and there 
was inupient amaaroaiB in the other, the effect of protract- 
ed study. He was about to return to bir relatives, and 
preeeirted the physioian with a fitn which be had written 
OTsr with Chinese charactera, intended aa a complimentary 
poem, and ctm^Msed by himself for the occaaion. 

Aa at this time our teachers could not speak anyEngHsb, 
we were compelled to learn the ChineBe eolloqnial lan- 
guage; and though at first it was very embarrasHtag, yet, 
by means of a vocabulary and Morrisan's dicticmai^, with 
the previous advantage of diligent study on the voyage 
frmn Sngland, we soon gatliered all the common phrases 
necessaiyiD our intercourse with tfacnt. Tbe hospital also 
tffitfded some desiraUq &dHtiee, aa pali«aita from all the 
provinces oocasianally avail themaelves of its benefits ; and 
among them we fiequently met tea-ntercbanta and others, 
^fium the ntwth of China, able to converse ht the coon dia- 
lect, and very ready to help to ia^rove our tcaaty knowl- 
edge of it. At vanoui times we WitBsesed surgical cpetft- 
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tJODS, ander which the Cbineee evinced gieat latitude. On 
one occasion we sciw about ten case* of couching for cattt* 
ract, two of whicb were performed witli great ease and 
skill bf the senior native aaaietant, named Ato. We were 
present also at the removal of several tumors from men and 
women. One poor Chinese aubmitted with great patience 
to a most painfiil and hazardous operation, hj which a 
large tumor, weighing eight and a-half pounds, was re- 
moved from the side of his neck, extending upward to the 
ear. So impaasible b the Chinese temperament, that im- 
tnedialely after being laid on bis bed he called for some 
rice-gruel, and in three weeks after paid ue a visit at our 
room. One neat young lady, most cruelly bandaged and 
tortured in her feet, witii tottering pace advanced toward 
the physician, and submitted with great patience to a tedioua 
operation, by which a large excrescence was removed from 
either ear, which presented an unsightly appearance. The 
father stood by, and informed us that it was preparatory 
to her marriage. Nothing could exceed the ratined deli> 
cacy of feeling and demeanor with which she appeared 
before so many strangers. Her dress was very beautiful, 
and contained a quantity of gold lace adorning the borders. 
It was at times an affecting spectacle to behold blind per- 
sons of all ages, one by one, approach the physician, and 
receive from his lips the discouraging announcement that 
vision was forever gone, and its recovery altogether hope- 
less. Still more affecting was the consideration that these 
poor inheritors of the woes of humanity had no knowledge 
of that Divine Savior, who has repaired the ruins of the 
fall of Adam, and restored the long-forieited blessings of 
God's favor to the sons and daughters of affliction. Great 
was their gratitude to the human instrument through whose 
efforts their sufferings were relieved. More than once have 
we seen the Christian physicianin vain attemptmg to restrain 
the prostration of the head to the ground, as a token of their 
gra^ude, and to direct their misplaced adoration to the 
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true Author of good, exhortiog them to thank God. Yet 
anch is the jealousy, real or supposed, with which this insti- 
Kidon is viewed by the uadTe authorities, tliat the ntmoat 
caation is observed in communicating religious instruction; 
and, with the exception of the occasional distribudon of a 
Chmtian tract or a portion of the New Te8tament,jiQ ag- 
gressive effoTt was at this time made for die convereion of 
the padentB. 

In the dbtiictB bordering on the north of the city, as well 
as in the city itself, there are a few Chinese Roman Catho- 
lics. Some of them had been temporary inmates of tbe 
institution. There are also a few Mohammedans in Can- 
ton. Kear the hospital was pointed out to us a respectable- 
looking Chinese, a Mohammedan of great enterprise and 
zeal, who had journeyed through Thibet to India, and 
thence had proceeded on. a pilgrimage to Mecca. The 
Farsees, also, are rather numerous, and form an important 
portion of the inhabitants of the foreign fectories, being 
generally nadvee of Bombay. They may be seen walking 
in companies of from four to ten, every evening, in long, 
flowing, white dresses, occasionally relieved by tbe gay 
colour of pink or scarlet trowsera. They are an enterpris- 
ing body of merchants, and, by their success in commerce, 
have gained in the East the same repute which the Jews 
so long obtained in the West. They generally speak En- 
glish, as well as their primitive Guzeratee tongue. Their 
system of religious belief, stripped of some of its flagrant 
absurdities, appears to resolve itself into a Deism, almost 
vergbg to Atheum. They deny that they pay any idola- 
trous acts of worship to the sun, or to the element of fire. 
They profess to believe in the existence of one great. Su- 
preme Being i but as all their notions of him are necessa- 
rily vague, conjused, and imperfect, they aay that they need 
some visible object of adoration, and that they therefore 
transfer their worsliip to fire, as the most glorious of his 
creatures, and the most apt to be his representative. Amid 
C 
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all their Atheistic notions, they hare much of eelf-righteous- 
neas. When they have a vessel on the point of going to 
sea, they give away money to the poor, and freqnently 
snnoy their neighbors by the crowds of Chinese Tagrants 
attracted to the house by throwing money to be scrambled 
for among them. Yet tiiey are noted fbr their sensual 
Uvea ; and their personal appearance and the clamorous 
nature of their festivitieB serve to confirm this reputation 

On one occaMon we formed the acquaintance of a Parsec 
at the hospital, widi whom we had some converBatioiiB on 
religious eubjecta. He told us that he had frequently dis- 
cussed such topics with a missionary at Bombay, whose 
name he mentioned with respect. He would soroetimea 
speak in terms of proud enthusiasm of the ancient glory of 
his race, the' sublime sanctity of the Zendavista, and the 
power of Zoroaster in reclaiming his'race from a savage 
state to civilization. Ha would also speak of their expul- 
sion from Fersia by Mohammedan persecution, their mi- 
gration to Guzerat, and the consequent change of their 
language and dress. Pointing to the various subjects of 
disease in the room, and einghng out especially an emacia- 
ted form of infant suffering, we once asked him how, on 
any other hypothesis than that of the entrance of ain into 
the world and the fall of man, he could regard misery at so 
early an age as compatible with the infinite benevolence 
of the Creator. He seemed to feel the force of the argu- 
ment ; but endeavored to evade it by suddenly asking us 
bow it was there were so many sects of Ctuistians, and 
te. In reply, we attempted to demon- 
ity of faith, of love, of practice, which 
itual followers of Jesns Christ, which 
ently of any diversity in the ceremooi- 
he mere externals of Christianity. As 
H unity of Christians, we drew his at- 
at our respected host. Dr. Parker, had 
. the kindn^ and affection of Christian 
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hospitalily, though vre were previously atrangeni to each 
other, and belonged to difierent Christian commuiiioDB. 
We related to him the origin and progress of the Bridah 
and Foreign Bible Society, aa a specimen of the manner in 
which Christiana were willing to sink their mbor difier- 
ences in the grand, compreheDsive effon to diffuse the 
Word of God as the common rule of faith and practice, 
and the sole depository of God's revealed will to mankind. 
We lUlerward sent him a letter, accompanying the gift o£ a 
Bible, which wb presented to him in the name of that soci- 
ety, not only BB a token of our individual interest in his 
eternal welfare, hut also as a memorial of the umty of 
Biitish Christians. . . 
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CHAPTER III. 

FURTHER ACCOUNT OP CANTON. 

Vint to Honan MoDjstery^Numerona Temples, Monki, and Nuns in 
Cinlon—Univenal Idolatry— Visit of some petty Mandarins, and Print's 
Alarm — Religious Senicei — Interriew with a High Chinese military 
Officer — Pending EiamioationB for Keu-jin Literary Degree— General 
Excitement and Thirat for literary Distinction— Retarding Influence on 
national Improvemeat — Notification of successful Candidates — Public 
Honors— Visit of Taog-Bhio, a Utetary Chinese. 

Oh October 7th we paid our first visit, with a party 
of friends, to the celebrated Honan monastery, of which 
one of our teachere, the priest to whom allusion has already 
been made, had formerly been abbot. We crossed the 
river a little to tbe east of tbe factories, and landed close to 
the Budhist temple. On entering, we passed at once into 
a long court-yard, at the farther end of which is placed the 
emblematical tortoise, carved on a large stone. Passing 
through another gateway, we beheld two colossal figures, 
said to be images of deified heroes, guarding tbe entrance 
to the temple. Advancing through another court, we en- 
tered a kind of vestibule, where four gigantic idols, two on 
either side, of fierce and fantastic aspect, remind the stran- 
ger that he has entered " the palace of the four celestial 
kings." Three of them strongly resembled .Ssculapius, 
Apollo, and Mars, of Greek and Eoman mythology. A 
broad path conducted us thence to the principal temple, 
where, in a large hall, we beheld the priests celebrating 
their evening worship before the diree Budhas. These 
images, together with numerous other idols and altars, gave 
an imposing effect to the scene, A large number of monks 
were standing with joined and uplifled palms, engaged in 
repeating the mystical and unintelligible sounds addressed 
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to Budh, while OBe of the number acted as a, leader or 
precentor in this mummery, and, v/iih ontstretched neck 
and breathless baate, poured forth a torrent of loud, aouo* 
rous jargon, which was accompanied, from time to time, by 
_ the beating of a drum and tmkling of a bell, another priest 
baming some gilt paper and incense. The whole produced 
a confused din and uproar, which might have cousiated 
with a pandemonium. From this we were burned to the 
apartments of our friend the abbot, as we continue to 
designate him by courtesy. He received us with much 
politeness, and tea was immediately served for us ; before 
drinking which, he pledged each guest separately with hia 
cup brought into contact with theirs. He afterward sent 
a priest to conduct us through the different parts of the 
establishment, which oovera a space of seven or eight acres, 
and has some crops of rice, and a little grove of ornamental 
trees, A number of apartments on either side of the prin- ■ 
cipal square form the cells of the priests, and various kinds 
of offices. We were conducted to die stall or pen, ia 
which the sacied pigs are domiciled. According to the 
popular theory, these pigs ate maintained in a state of 
plenty, and are invested with a degree of sanctity, as a 
compensation to the species for the wrongs inflicted on 
them by the disciples of Budhism, in eating swine's flesh, 
contrary to the primitive laws of Budh. Hence, to these 
favored pigs every possible honor is paid, as reparation for 
the evils which wicked custom has perpetuated. To ua 
they appeared to possess only one attribute of sanctity in 
the estimate of the Chinese, that of excessive nze and fat- 
ness, which rendered them, for a long time, regardless of 
die blows by which we endeavored to provoke them into & 
standing posture. Thence we were conducted to the place 
where, in a kind of oven, the bodies of the deceased priests 
are consumed by fire. Near to this was the mausoleum, in 
which the ashes of their burned bodies are deposited on a 
certain day in each year. Adjoining to it was a littla 
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««11, in which tbe vim cooUining the asbea are tempo- 
Tuily pUced till the periodical season for opoilng the mau- 
■oleuni. 

Th9 temple is a veiy old establiahment, but did not at- 
taio its celebrity till about a centuiy and a half ago, when, 
hj the favor of one of the Manchoo Tartar princes, it was 
richly endowed. The following tradition of the ctreum- 
Stances is preserved. la the reign of Ktng-he certain dis- 
tricts in the province of Canton remained fhitbfiil in their 
allegiance to the old native dynasty, and vrere in a state 
of rebellion, A son-m-law of the emperor was sent with a 
Strong force, and subdued the country. The villages of 
Hoaan, which form the southern suburbs of the city 
of CanttHi, suffered under the sanguinary vengeance of the 
conqueror. Orden were issued for a general 'massacre 
of the people. Just before the command was executed, 
the prince saw a &t priest belonging to this temple ; and 
inveighing against the supposed hypocrisy of a priest, pro- 
fessing abstinence from flesh and wine, arriring at such a 
■ize, he ordered him to be put to death. The tradition 
goes on to relate a dream which happened to the prince, 
which induced him to reverse the sentence, and lo load the 
holy priests with gifts, and the temple to which be be- 
longed with an ample share of princely fiivor and wealth. 
Estates and money were given to increase the endowment, 
which was intended to support three hundred priests. 
From the difGculty of sustaining the number, there are now 
only about one hundred and sixty. Many of these are 
fiigitives, oudaws, and bandits, who had been driven by 
want or fear to seek a shelter and asylum within its walls. 
Th.. .*Q generally a low set of meo, and only a few of 
e versed in the tuirive literature. The abbot is 
ly vote fer a term of three years, 
tveral subsequeDt occasions we raited this Budhist 
and were always courteously received by the ab- 
> once inrited a young priest ttf vary pleasing man* 
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pen, frotD another temple, ta meet us. Generally, on 
entering we were Burrounded by tbe lower daas of priests, 
wbo, by significant gesturee, intimated their desire that we 
would give them tobacco. We made known to them that 
we had do such gift {or them, but offered them some copies 
of the Epi^e of the EpheBituw, and a tract entitled "The 
Way of Eternal BlessedneBs," which were eagerly sought 
and received. On returning, afterward, we saw several 
priests, sitting in retired t^ots, reding them, and in our 
subsequent visits we bad numerous t^Ucants- The abbot 
himself opce asked permisaion to take fcoia our room a 
copy of Dr. Milne's sermons ; and, on my next visit to his 
aparttnente, gave me a neat Utde book, in boards of fra- 
grant wood, containing the prayers tiered in tbe temple- 
worship to Budh. These proved to be a mere collection 
of unmeaning sounds, written in Chinese characters, but 
taken from the old Falee tongue, the primitive Indian lan- 
guage of Budhisto. 

There are more than a hundred templeci in Cantos eon- 
secrated to the various eystema of religious &lsehood which 
maintain an ascendency over the popular mind. Of these, 
a £evf belong to the Taou sect, whose priests may some times 
be seen walking in the streets, and are easily distinguished 
by the peculiar mode in which their head is shaveQ, a portion 
of the hair being left so as to be formed into a tuft on d)e crown. 
A larger number are denominated " temples of ancestors." 
By far the most considerable portion, however, are devoted 
to Budhist worship. There exist also numerous public al- 
tars to the deities, who are supposed to preside over the 
locality, or to exercise a dominion over the different ele- 
ments, together with countless altars raised to the household 
gods. Rehgious processions and festivals also form a por- 
tion of the long catalogue of superstitious practices, which 
tend to prove that here, as in every other part of the 
world, man can not subelM without the semblance of 
religious worship, and that if he possess not the true reli- 
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poo, be inTBriaUy seeks ha sabstiitnte in die coonterleit id- 
Tendons of &bd>ood. 

The wbole namber of prieets is estimated at 2000, who 
live a monastic life, and are bound to a life of celibacy as 
long as tbey remain inmatee of die temple. Though it is 
considered discreditable for the priests to abandon the sa- 
cred office, and to revert to a aecnlar calling, yet in most 
cases ibey adhere to the monastic life only because they 
have no other means of livelihood. Tbey lead an idle, saun- 
teriog life, and may be seen standing aboot (he entrance of 
the temple precincts, disdnguisbed more by their bare shaven 
crowns than by ih^ manners or demeanor, from the sur- 
rounding crowds of idlers. About 1000 nans are also sup* 
ported by the vaiions insdtudons : they adopt the same 
dress as the monks, having tbeir head completely shaven, 
and vreaiing a long, black, flowing robe. Though Confii- 
cianism is the only religious system prtrfesaed by the state, 
the sage, and the scholar, yet every system of supetoddon 
exerts its divided influence over die ignorant masses ; and, 
by an unhappy inconsistency, idolatry, though decried by 
the learned, is yet followed and pracdced by alL 

October IQth. — We had an opportunity of witnessing an 
instance of the spirit which still prevuls in Canton in refer- 
eace to foreign intercourse. A mandarin called on our 
host, while we were at dinner, on busbess, and we were 
introduced to him. He approached ua with great polite- 
ness, and shook hands. He wore an opaque white button 
on the top of his official cap, and bad a peacock's feadier 
banging down over his back. He held the office of deputy 
district magistrate, and appeared to be about fifty years of 
age. We were entertained during the greater part of the 
meal with the high, shrill tones of the Peking dialect, as be 
convened with much apparent earnestness with our boat 
in the adjoitung verandah. 

Soon after, as we were sitdng in onr room, engaged 
widi our teacbeia, Clioo and the Honan priest, the latter 
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vna eaddealy tbrovni into great cotutemftiion by the nn- 
Bouncad, and Bubsequent actual arriTsl of diree miutduitiB 
ia tbe adjoining room. All our cfibrts to cftlm his mind 
proved ineffectual : he trembled like a leaf, and cost moM 
imploring looks to us not to expose him. At bis request, 
we removed onr books and writing materials into the bed- 
room, which communicated with the verandah adjoining 
the room in wbicb tbe officials were engaged in a discus- 
sion with our fiiend, who had been acdng as interpreter in 
die recent American negotiatione. The priest eutreated 
UB to speak in a whisper; and the least sound seemed to 
penetrate his very soul. Aa for old Cfaoo, he did not seem 
to participate in this feeling to any great extent, having 
been inured by thirty years' intercourse with fbreignera, to 
hazards of this kind. He made the priest angry with him 
by speaking in a soft, but audible tone; and afterward, 
prompted by ouriouty, ventured in silence to steal a glance 
into the other room ; while the other Chinese, placed on a 
Mgber pinnacle of rank, and therefore more exposed to the 
shafts of official displeasure, was tortured by fear. At last 
tbe ofBcera took their departure, and released the priest 
from a load of care. It is difficnlt, under tbe new system 
of intercourse provided ibr by the British treaty, to account 
for these fears of respectable Chinese, exc^rt on the sup- 
position that the native government is known to have 
made reluctant concessions to foreigners, and to regard 
. with peculiar animosity those natives who associate with 
them. 

Oa Oct. 13tli I preached to about forty Europeans and 
Am^cans, in Dr. Paiker's dining-room, my fellow-laborer, 
Mr. M'Clatchie, conducting the prayers in accordance with 
tbe liturgy of tbe Church of England. This service we gen- 
erally continued every Sabbath during our stay in Canton. 
In the afternoon, our host and hostess joined with LeangAfa 
and oniselves in partaking of the Lord's Supper, for the first 
time after our arrival in China, An unnsaal solemnity per- 
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vadod the occasion, snd \re felt tbe privilega of Chiistiaii 
eoramuDion with aach other at thia distance from the 
chucchea of our reepectiye father-lands. We assembled, 
few in number— fewer than tbe original Apoatlea, and, like 
them, in an upper room, with a world lying around lu in 
unbeUe£ There we penitentially confessed our siiiftilneBa, 
and implored strength for our work, There we auew com- 
memorated that Savior's death on whom we built our 
hopes of acceptance, and in obedience to whose command, 
Go and teach all natwM, we had come hither. And even 
here we were not without encoui'agement, in the &ct of our 
approaching the Lord's table, in company with one who, 
himself the firet-lruits of modem missionary efforts in Chins, 
was now an evaDgelist to his own countrymen. We sang 
some hymns appropriate to our situation ; and the service 
was concluded 1^ Leang Afa praying, in Chinese, for the 
spread of the Gospel and tbe conversion of his country. 
The earnestneas of his tone plainly told us the fervency of 
his Bupphcations. We were atWrward informed that his 



behalf of the idolatrous empire of China. He is supported 
by the London Missionary Society, and has daily prayers 
and reading of tbe Scripture at hia house, about a mile dis- 
tant on the opposite side of the river, at which some of his 
countrymen attend from time to time, and converse with 
him about Christianity. He bas a wife, a son, and a daugh- 
ter, Christians ; and about a year ago his aged mother was 



Oct. \5th. — This evening we went, by invitation, to a 
neighboring hong, to meet a mandarin of the highest class 
but one, holding military rank, and enjoying the privileges 
of a naturalized or adopted Tartar, i. e., a descendant of 
those native Chinese who bad assisted tbe Manchoo Tar- 
tars in gainiug the throne, and had for these services been 
admitted to an equality of r&nk with the conquerors. He 
bad disringuishsd himself in war, and, as a reward of his 
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eerricea, waa decked with the honoraiy badge of a pea- 
cock's feather with three eyes, the largest legal number. 
We were soon on famiEai' terms; and though, from the 
nature of the coDTeraation, which was interpreted to us, 
we did not conceive his stock of ideas to be very lai^e, we 
contrived to spend a tolerably interesting evening in his 
company. He was veiy obliging in his endeavors to en- 
courage our incipient efforts in the mandarin dialect, and 
when we were tolerably successfiil patted us on the shoul- 
der. He was very particular in showing each article of 
ornament and use which he had with him, among which 
was a crystal snuff-bottle, which I &lled with some snuff 
that had been for some years lying in my writing-desk. 
He received the present, and seemed to value it, as, 
two or three days after, I received an e^preos messengm' 
irom his residence in tbe city, thanking me, and inquiring 
whether any such could be purchased at Hong Kong at 
Macao. Ha had two attendants, who stood behind, but 
were at no pains to conceal their participation in any sub; 
ject of amusement ihw occuiTed, frequently offering their 
remarks. Whan any per«Mi who happened to be rather 
tall in stature entered the room in which we were, the first 
thing our visitfu- did, afler shaking hands, was to prc^ose 
their standing back to back, in order to compare their re- 
spective height, as he is taller than die generality of Chi- 
nese. Though he professes an eternal Iriendship ibr one 
or two of our friends among the fore^ residents, and oc- 
casionally pays them an evening visit, he is always alarmed 
at any proposal to visit him at his own bouse, and meets it 
with an open indication of unwillingness, probably fearing 
the odium he should incur. His manners were very polite, 
and he has the reputation of being a liberal-minded man. 

Oct. nth. — We learned, &om our old teacher, Choo, 
that the seventy-two (the legal number) successful aspirants 
to the degree of Iceu-jin dine together on this day with the 
pnUic fiinctitHiarieB,. to commemorate with rejoicing th^r 
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promotion. Hia brother-in-law waa one of the happy 
number; and we had, a few days after, to dispense with 
Choo'e services, to enable him to go home, on the plea of 
joining in the family festivities consequent on the distinc- 
tion of one of its members. There were eight thousand 
candidates in all. Before they are qualified to compete at 
this triennial examination for literary honors, held only in the 
capital of the province, they must be iete-t*ai, i. e:; graduates 
of the lowest degree, conferred in the capital city of each 
department. For several weeks the examinatiou furnishes a 
subject of all-absorbing interest to the people. Hopes and 
fears, joy and solicitude fill the minds of the relatives of the 
various candidates, as they dwell in imagination on the 
prospective distinction of their families, and build a vision- 
ary fabric of expectod honors, wealth, and power on the 
contingencies of the future. £!ach candidate enters the 
building appropriated to the purposes of examination, 
which is carefiilly guarded by soldiere, to prevent commu- 
nication from without. Here he is located in a cell, which 
is also narrowly watched to prevent any illicit help being 
conveyed to him. Thei'e, on three different days, he writes 
a theme, or composes a short poem, on some given subject 
&om the ancient classics, and transmits it to the judge 
under an assumed name or motto, to insure impartiality 
and fairness in the decision. All subjects which can bear 
the remotest allusion to the policy of the rulers, or to the 
present dynasty, are strictly excluded. The test of supe- 
riority consists in the style and sentiment according widi 
that of the ancient authors and sages. Consequently, Chi- 
nese literati pursue for ages the same beaten track of Con- 
fucian philosophy; and whereas ori^nality forms a principal 
quality in the estimate of liteiiiry excellence in western 
regions, in China, on the contrary, the inTentire faculty is 
checked, and innovation is stifled in the birth. Thus the 
sages of the celestial empire waste their energies In peree- 
▼eiing efforts to remain stationary in knowledge. Not the 
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fidntest gleam of physical science erer sheds a radiance on 
the dai^ chambers of their antiquated system. For ages 
not a single step is gained in the advancement of true 
science and those experimental arts wliich serve to extend 
the empire of the human mind over matter. 

So great is the interest in the successful eff<xt to gain 
the higher literary degrees, that instancea are not rare of 
individuals persevering through successive years of diaap 
pointment till their seveutieth or eightieth year. Nor is 
the vigilance of the authorities always sufficient to prevent 
tiifl smuggling of themes, aheady composed for the exam- 
ination, or tbeir furtive introduction during the period of 
trial. Three or four years ago, the son of a wealthy salt- 
inspector at Canton succeeded in obtaining a keit^n degree, 
though he was known to the whole neighboihood as s sim- 
pleton. His success, the effect of venal corruption, produ- 
ced great dissatisfaction ; and the suspicions, which were 
reasonably excited, were the fnutfiil occasion of libels and 
lampoons from the pens of the disappointed literati. Pit)- 
motion is the MMnmiim honum of a Chinese. The highest 
honors and emoluments of office are <^>en to individnala of 
the humblest rank. Tartar birth, though conferring on iu 
possessor a considerable vantage-gronnd, does not neceasa- 
rily conduct to pre-ominence, nor do family distinctions de- 
scend from father to son, except in the case of the imperial 
kindred. This system of promotion, while it secures tor 
the emperor's service a body of well-educated public offi- 
cers, at the same time perpetuates error, and presents on6 
of the most formidable moral barriers to the progress of 
Christian truth. Frequently, also, the evils are apparent 
of a system, which promotes to the highest t^ces of state 
the successful candidates for literary honors ; men raised, 
indeed, above their competitors by their erudition in Con- 
fbcian lore, but often marvedoosly defective in the active 
qoaUties of govomment, and unable to rise to the pressing 
exigencies of the age. The first intimation of the individu- 
D 
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ti'e Buceess, after tlie llternry orde&l, u Warned by faim 
from readiDg his feigned name, or motto, poBted against tlie 
walla of the public office o£ thejho-t/uai, ov lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. At a certun faour this public functionary comes 
forth from his palace, and, after the customary discharge 
of guHS, the official paper is pasted up. He then bows to 
the names of the successful candidates and reUres. A 
public banquet, honored by ibe presence of the fio-ytiem 
and the highest authorities of the province, is given to the 
sewly-made he*^m; and, while the thousands of disap- 
pointed scholars returned to their homes, the successful few 
are loaded with applause and honor, and their names are 
sent np, with their compositions, to the emperor at Peking. 
Oct. \9th. — We bad this evening the eompauy, at tea, 
of a well-known individual. Tang Shin, a Hong merchant. 
The exclusive monopoly and piivileges of the old Hong 
merchants have, by the late treaties, become obsolete. Vet 
their reputation and experience give them great advantage 
in commerce, and Tang Shin is a rich, as well as a learned 
man. He is tbe author of more than one work an moral 
subjects, a copy of which he promised to give us. He 
remained for several hours; tud die conversation, which 
was sometimes in the court dialect, and at other times in 
imperfect English, was interpreted by our host. On his 
being asked tbe origin oi tbe Chinese custoni of crippling 
ladies' &et, his opinion was confirmatoiy of the current 
statement, that Ta-ke, a wicked empress in the third centu- 
ry before the Christian era, during the Tsin dynasty, influ- 
enced her husband to issue an edict, obliging all the Chinese 
ladies to make the empress's club-feet tlie standard of 
beauty. Some small-footed women once replied in our 
hearing to the same question, to tbe effect that ladies who 
had no menial work to peiTorm did not require the use of 
their feet ! Tang Shin possesses enlightened views and 
information on subjects of foreign policy. Ha expressed 
tbe great desirableneas of an imperial commissioner being 
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atmt to otbar nations, ae peace would then be better main' 
tained, uid " the ioner psople would not remain in igno- 
raDce of the aSairs of outwai-d nations." Speaking of the 
opium traffic, ha said that it was worse tban the African 
ilave trade ; that slaves might be fed, and clad, and thiive 
in the enjoyment of health; that, moreover, they might, 
and, he emphatically added, they tiotdd, be restored to 
their father-land. "But," hecondnued, the rictiiiis of opium 
grow sick in body, diseased in mind, depraved ia heart, 
and become physically, mentally, and morally ruined." 
Our hostess pressed him to permit his wife to visit her. He 
laughed, but eaiitiously avoided committing himself by any 
Ba<^ promise. He afterward said that the Chinese law 
did not allow women to viait abroad. One of the party 
replied that he had never bean able to discover such a law 
in the Chinese code. Tang Shin then aaid that he hoped 
at some time their custom might be rendered like that of 
foreigners, but at present it could not be so. On the subject 
of bigamy he appeared to be very sensitive, and anxious to 
repel the insinuation of the family discords which it produ- 
ced. He said that his first wife (who was now dead) was 
above his four other more recently mamed wives in rank, 
and that the latter were not permitted to eat in the pi'esence 
of the former, but were rather considered as servants. 
" And," continued he, " they are all happy and quiet, and 
live together like sisters." He has fifteen children, and as 
they do not like the idea of calling a stranger mother, he is 
unwilling again to marry a wife who would succeed to the 
rank of mistress of the household, his concubines not re- 
ceiving any elevation by the death of his wife. 

In reference to the recent literary examinations, he said 
that every <rf!icer in the empire, civil and mihtary, must 
professedly be a seW'Uai,OT graduate of the lowest degree, 
at least ; but that such was the corruption of the times, 
that now, instead of talent finding its proper level, and a 
sure reward in promotion, various means could with impu- 
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nity be morted to by ambidona persons, for bribing tbs 
examiners, or acqaiiing tbe oeceflsaiy degree by money or 
inBuence. TfaouBands even of katji» throng^nt the em- 
pire were wuting for promodon, tbe favor of the governor 
of the province frequently elevadng jnniors, to the exclusion 
of <AAat and more deserving men. No person of k>wer 
degree tbati keti^m could be appointed to the office of 
district magistrate. Bat perseverance in the prosecution 
of literary honors was greatly checked by the abuses which 
had been growing up and acquiring strength during the 
last few years. In the course of his conversation, tbe fact 
became condnaally more apparent that, for some time past, 
the literad and government officers have been divided into 
two grand nadonal facdons; the one, rigidly attached to 
an exclusive conservatism of national isolation and customs, 
the other, inclined to more liberal views, and more especi- 
ally advocating the legalized importation of opium at a 
high duty. The former party number the famous Commis- 
sioner Lin among their chief partisans. Among the more 
prominent leaders of the liberal party are Ke-Shen, who 
was degraded for tbe negotiations with Captain Elliott; 
and Ke-Ying, tbe present imperial commisuoner, who bas 
borne bo conspicuous a part in the recent negotiations with 
tbe British, the Americans, and the French. 

Whatever may be the ignorance, real or affected, of the 
Chinese generally, respectbg the superiority of foreigners 
in arts, in civilization, and in power, Tang Shin evidently 
labffl^ under no misapprehension on the subject. He ex- 
amined, with much apparent interest, and many expressions 
of admiration, some apparatns exhibited to him, showing 
the European method of burning gas li^t. He seemed to 
experience most difficulty in comprehending the nature of 
a gaseous fluid. 

Before taking his departure, he received a copy of die 
Epistle to the Epheuans, from the improved verrion, attd 
also a Chriadan tract of about a dozen pages. He surveyed 
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tbem both attentively for a. few minotes, when he remarked 
that the fonner was difficult to hu comprehension, and that 
the latter was more adapted in style and subject to the 
ChiaeBB mind. 

Tang Shin is doubtless a great distance in advance of bia 
country men. On a recent occasionhe was made an honor- 
ary member of some literary society in America. In the 
letter of thanks to the officers of the institution fiir the hon- 
or conferred on him, be incidentally aUuded to the evils of 
opium, caUing on good men of all nations to combine in 
putting down the inhuman traffic. In the same letter he 
exhorted the Americans to abolish slavery in their domin- 
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EXCURSIONS INTO THE SUBURBS OF CANTOK. 

Tha BagEV*' Bqyv^^EicnniaDialoninlHamMtaf Hauti— TkitfroD 
Leang Ab'i Son A-tuh — EiciinKHi witb ■ Mtive Prascher co the Btnka 
of Lha RiTBt — A native Bcxik compaaed and distributed lo diaconrege 
female InfiiDtieide — Chinese IJIumuiitiaiu and ilieBt ThBatricala. 

On October 20lh I walked with two fiiends about a mile 
and a half in a northwestemly direction from the factories, 
into a part of the suburba called the Beggara' Square. It 
GonsifltB of an open space, of about a hundred yarda on 
each side, and haa a continued range of temples on one 
side, extending into the adjacent streets. In these streets 
tbere is a greater number of dweUings indicating internal 
comfort and respectability than in most other parts. There 
is, also, a more than ordinary proportion of apothecaries' 
shops, the outer walls of which are covered with an im- 
mense number of old rags, which might at first be mistaken 
for a quantity of dead, decayed ivy-leaves ; but which, on 
iDqaiiy, were found to be the various plasters which had 
been succesatiilly employed on the apothecary's patients, 
and were nailed up as a visible trophy of his transcendent 
skill in the healing art. On entering the temples, some of 
them presented unequivocal marks of dilapidation and ruin. 
A crowd of people followed us into the court as far as the 
entrance of the inner part of the temple, where the sacred 
images and the priests on duty were Btationed. The priest 
showed us the various articles within, and explained the 
node of consulting Budb, by drawing lots, on the subject 
of making a bargain, or marrying a wife. On emerging 
from these gloomy recesses of fraud and superstition, we 
proceeded into the center of the square, where numbers 
of idle vagabonds were pureuing their various methods of 
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amtiMm«nt or vice. A namber of emsciated, pale fbnm 
were aha to be oeeD, partly covered with mata. StHue 
were gaaping for breath, and were acarcely able to move. 
Others were motioaless, and Beamed to be destitute of liie. 
Numbera <^ poor meodlcanta, on the approach of sickness - 
and diseoae, are brought hither by their relatives, and left 
to perish in neglected and unpitied destitution. One poat 
youth, with a look that pierced my inmost aonl, had just 
sufficient strength to stretch forth bis hand for that tempo- 
ral reUef which waa, alas ! now unavailing. I counted four 
or five, cloae by, to all appearaiice dead. Desiroua of 
assuring myself of the fact, I stooped, and, removing the 
acanty matting which partially obscured their pallid fea- 
tures, gaeed on the ghastly spectacle of death, Within 
ibree or four yards of the corpses, a company trf* noisy 
gamblers were boisterously pursuing th«r neiarious vow 
tion. Such is the baneful spell of p^;aiiism ! such the 
unhallowed influence of every falsa religion I Kven within 
sight of Budhist altars, close by numerous temples dedica- 
ted to headien gt>d8, under the y^rtical beams of all the 
benevolence that paganism can be supposed to difiuse, we 
behold the spectacle of death and the dying, aintdng into 
the grave because none will help them, and most of them 
perishing from actual starvation and neglect. The most 
crarupt form of Chrietianiiy knows no anomaly of this kind. 
The must fbeble measure of Christian infinence fbrbids 
hunger, disease, and penuiy to linger within sight, withoiU 
making an efic^ to impart relief. But heathen priests per- 
mit the groan of the dying sufierer to ascend to the sky, as 
a testimony to that declaration t^ Holy Writ, The dark 
placet oftAe earth are full t^the kdbitationt of cruelty. 

The dead bodiee are, from time to time, removed irom 
the square by die authorities, and are buried at the expense 
of government. 

Oct. %2d. — In the afternoon wa formed & party for 
making a pedestrian excursion into the rural districts, on 
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the HonBn side of the river. We passed throagh nnmorons 
streets, and crossed a few bridges, at last fairly emerging 
into the open fields, over which we pnnued our way to the 
distance of two miles and a hal£ We passed within sight 
of Leang Aia's abode, but judged it expedient not to men- 
tion his name, nor by any other means to excite any saspi- 
doQ of his conoection with fbreigneis, to the hazard of his 
person, as the edict against his life has never been formelly 
revoked. Our route lay through a burial-ground, covered 
with tomb-stones, at one end of which was a little altar with 
anidoL A poor woman was engaged in burning gilt-paper 
and fi'agrant sticks, and making prostraliona before die image. 
The keeper of the altar begged us to move onward, as the 
woman would be afraid to proceed with her offering, and 
his gains would be endangered. The woman interrupted 
him, and, with true good humor, told us she was not afraid 
_ of our remaining. Another woman soon joined in the of- 
fering, when both of them kept beating their heads to the 
gronnd before the idol, and uttering an indistinct kind of 
prayer. They then rose, and consulted the idol on the 
subject which they desired, by throwing into the air two 
semicircular pieces of wood, formed of bamboo-roots, and 
inferring the idol's answer, favorable or otherwise, &om 
the convex side falling downward, or the contrary; after 
which they took their departnre, not forgetting to pay the 
man fifteen cash as his lee. We proceeded through a 
well-cultivated district, abounding with rice-fields and little 
dykes or canals, till at last we reached a village larger than 
the rest, where an assemblage of people rapidly gathered 
around us. One of our party, who spoke Chinese, entered 
a shop, and addressed some questions to the inmates ; but 
both they and the hy-standers evinced a shy, mifriendly 
spirit, and gave rude replies, advising us to go back to otiT 
houses. 

We returned by a different way, and met vritb no an- 
noyance, as OUT party amounted to seven or eight, except 
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from a number of young men and boys, who, seetng our 
approach, through a lane, toward a door which led into the 
fields, quickly ran round hj anotlier road, and, barring the 
door, flfiectually intenupted onr progress for some minutes, 
more in joke than anger. Afrer a short delay, one of them, 
possessing more good nature than the rest, opened the 
docH-, and we passed through it, while a shout of derisioQ 
was raised from the crowd rapidly increasing around us. 
Daring our walk back we recognized a few patients who 
had enjoyed the benefits of the Missionaiy Hoepital, and 
who now showed their gratitude by using their influence in 
onr &vor, and winning respect for the strangers from their 
neighbors. 

Oct. 29IA. — Leang Afa called to introduce to ua his son, 
A-tuh. The latter is a smart, intelligent, and well-educated 
young man. He has, ibr some time, been under the in- 
slmctioD and care of the Sev. Dr. Bridgroan, of the Amer- 
ican Board of Misuons. Under his roof he received ad- 
vantages which place him, intellectually, far above any 
other individual among his countrymen. In addition to 
the other general branches of European education, be hat 
a tolerable measure of acquaintance with the Hebrew lan> 
gUE^e. Having recently abandoned iJie miseicmBries at 
Hong Kong, and connected himself with the mercantile 
establishment of Powtinqua, the principal native merchant 
and gentleman of Canton, he is naturally regarded by the 
misBionariee with some suspicion; and it is to be feared 
that be has been tempted by the superior gtuns and secu- 
lar advantages which be receives as interpreter, to desert 
the quiet life and less alluring prospects oT the misnonary 
body. He professes a temporary absence, and states his 
intendon soon to return to Hong Kong. He is sometimee 
invited into the presence of Ke-Ying, and has been more 
than once consulted on the customs, history, and power of 
Europeans. The Ugh pay which he receives places him 
&r above the rank of his father ; and though the influence. 
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for good, of such an iadnidaal, in the govemment offices, 
may be extensiTs in improving the tone of international in-' 
tercoune, yet it ia difficult to bamsh regret from the mind, 
that, iix direct Chrietlau miBsionary W<»-k, ho is practdcally 
loat to ue. The case of A-tuh appears to be a specimen 
of the difficulty and disappointment to which oor missions 
will, for Boma yeare, be necesearily exposed, unleBS the 
English luiguftge be excluded &om miaBioa schools. 

He speaks BiigltBh fluently, and interpi-eted bet^roen oa 
and his fa^er The French treaty, and the facilities which 
were reported to have been secured for the protection ctf 
the Roman Catholic religion in the interior, formed, at this 
time, an exciting subject of discussion among those ac- 
quainted with external nations. A-tuh thought that tbo 
report was true, but that the stipulation would not be rati- 
fied by the empercn:; or that the mandarins would defeat 
it, by preventing the sale of land for churches, and by sim- 
ilar stratagems. Both of them spoke unfaTorably of Hong 
K<mg, as the resort of the worst classes, driven thither by 
destitution or crime, A-tuh especially spoke of the inso- 
lent treatment to which the Chinese residents were ex- 
posed iivm the police and die Europeans generally, and 
became much excited when he spoke of a recent indignity 
of D'eatment which his father had suflered. He said the 
Snglish had always been overbearing toward his country-^ 
men, and until they showed a kinder spirit toward them 
Christianity would never be respected. !E^specially, con- 
tinued he, since the war the Chinese generally hated the 
English to a much greater degree than even before, as 
they had done so much greater mischief. On this account 
they were more disinclined than formerly to listen to Christ- 
ian doctrines, thinking that if Englishmen were Christians 
it could not be a good religion which penoitled them to be 
so insolent and mischievous. 

Afa, though he corroborated the general tenm' of these 
remarks, evinced a more meek and gentle spirit In reply 
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to the h^pweamm of my hc^e that he miglit have tnany 
•onls for his hire, and my remark that they, the fint fruhs 
of the Goepel in China, were, in a peculiar maimer, choaeu 
om from the maaaes of BurroundiDg heathenism, A& mid, 
with evident feeling, "If foreign ChriatiaDa have such love 
for sonii as to come to preach the Qoepel to the Chinese, 
who bate them, hovi much more ought I, a Cliinamaii, to 
exett myself for the converBion of my countrymen." Ob 
my aalcing him what were the principal obstacles to mis- 
sionary succesa, he replied, " The Chinaman's heart is veiy 
hard ; they will listen to European missionaries, and not 
bring ohjectionB till they have departed. But to me they 
will address remarks of this kind ; ' Perhaps this English 
doctrine may be very good ; but we wish that you would 
first try it on the Eugfish themselveB, for they are vricked 
men. When this doctriae hes made them better then come 
and speak to us.' " At another time, inquiren would come 
for two or three days to his houae and listen to his instruc- 
tiona. The last question, before ceasing their inquiries 
about die new doctrine, is frequently this ; " How many 
dollars a month shall we obtain if wo become Christians 1" 
Aia obserred to me, " Gkid can soften even such hearts, and 
no one else." Before his departure I intimated to hitn 
that he was known by name to many Christian persons 
in laj own country, and that they watched his progresa 
with affectionate interest. The old man could not refrain 
from ahedding tears, and, pointing to heaven, he said that 
he prayed heartily that be might be what he ought to be ; 
but he tblt that he was not strong. 

Though c<H^ected vrith foreign missionaries, he is a 
stanch patriot. The following instance occurred before 
the outbreak 6f oped hostilities between his country and 
the British : — He came with patriotic earnestness to the 
late Mr. Morrison, and ^itreated him to uae his influence 
in preventing war. His argument was characteristic. He 
feared that if the English came to fight with the Chinese, 
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and to destroy their lives, hia countrymea would never 
afterward receive Bibles, or listen to preaching, from Kn- 
glish nuwionsiies. The intereets of Christianity, therefore, 
should induce him to pre^'ent hostilities by all means in hia 
power. In his preaching at Hong Kong he is very bold in 
his apologies for the English. Sometimes he speaks of his 
son A-tuh; and reqnests the Chinese, if they doubt his op- 
portunities of estimating the English character, to ask hia 
son, who has been brought up among foreigners, and vmtes, 
and speaks, and reads their language. On such occasions 
the Chinese evince excitement, and are said generally to 
regard A-tuh with mingled feelings of admiration and sus- 
picion, as a petson " who knows too much of the for- 
eigners." A growing impression is, however, by these 
means, imperceptibly produced <^ the superior arts, knowl- 
edge, and civilization of Christian lands, and of the disin- 
terested benevolence of those English friends among whom 
Afa mixes in familiar intercourse. 

The following incidents will be a practical illustradon of 
the existing facilities for missionary work at Canton — tacil- 
ities which are of no very extensive kind, but such aa have, 
nevertheless, existed for some time, and might, perhaps 
with advantage, have been made, even at an earlier period, 
the vehicle of a widely-spread system of oral instruction in 
Christian doctrines, among the crowded masses of die sub- 
urban population. 

Among the various visits which I made to the suburbs, 
at a distance from the factories, was an occasional walk to 
the homely residence of an American missionary, the Rev. 
J. Roberts. He arrived in Canton during the tastaummer, 
having, during the seven yeai-s of his past residence in 
China, been engaged at Macao, and in the island of Hong 
Kong, among the lowest class of the populadon. Previous 
to his anival at Canton, the only missionary machinery in 
existence was the Ophthalmic Hospital, close to the foreign 
factories. Immediately on his arrival, he cherished the 
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laudable prcgect of settliDg among the Chinese themselvefi, 
and living in free intercoune with them. He accordingly 
rented a few rooms is the hooae of a nBtire merchant, who 
the more readily afforded him a lodging, as he wished to 
enlarge his trade, and to court an acquaintance with fbi^ 
eigners. Here he adopted the habits and costume of Chi- 
nese life. However some may be indined to doubt the 
expediency of such a course as the latter, yet no one can 
refrun &om commending the coui^;e and zeal by which it 
was dictated. Here, at the time of my visits, he usually 
had two native assistants in his lodging; and, during the 
week, several Chinese, of the lower class of merchants and 
tradesmen, were in the habit of making a call, and cultiva- 
ting fiiendly intercourse. On one occasion I hired a boat, 
and sailed about a mile down the river, east of the &cto- 
ries, to a point of the suburbs nearly opposite the old fort, 
called the Dutch Folly. Here, vrith some difficulty, I de- 
scried, amid the crowds of boats between which we were 
pursuing our intricate course, the Chinese characters in- 
scribed on the dwelling in which Mr. Roberts had secured 
a lodging fer himself and his native companions. It was 
close to the Tsing Hai Mun, one of the southern gates of 
the city wall. On landing, I proceeded to the hong, and 
was speedily ushered into my friend's apartments. My 
arrival seemed to interetf the novel company into which I 
was introduced. Four or fire Chinese, of respectable ap- 
pearance, were seated in the room with my inend and two 
of his nadve assistants. A religious inquirer, who was 
formerly a strolling fortune-teller, and, in that capacity, 
had traveled over a considerable number of the provinces, 
and acquired several dialects, also formed one of the num- 
ber, being for the present an inmate of the house. After 
die usual inquiries — such as my age, and the period of my 
arrival in Canton — prompted by Chinese curiosity, were 
over, the conversation, which bad been interrupted, was 
resumed among ihem. One of the assistants had a tract, 
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which he read aloud, adding leogthened c 
planadcnie, and thus giving a general outline of CbriBtian 
doctrine. He was succeeded by the other, who, for anoth- 
er quarter of an hour, addressed the little company on the 
same subject. During this time the visitors Kstened atten- 
tive ly^ nodding assent, and bowing the whole time to indi- 
cate their comprehension. My frieaid also joined in con- 
vereation, and replied to their questions. Later in the day 
we made an excursion in a boat farther down the river, 
taking one of the Chinese assistants, and a large supply of 
reUgiouB tracts. Landing tm the Honan side of the river, 
about two miles below the factories, we made the best of 
our way, through the crowds that were atn-acted by the 
rare event of a foreigner landing there, to a platform which 
was built on piles, and extended a little distance into the 
river. Taking up our station here, we speedily had a con- 
gregation of about one hundred pMnons, who pressed upon 
US to such a degree that we had some difficulty in main- 
taining our position. Here, amid houses of the lowest de- 
scription, and with a gang of gamblers in the adjacent 
room, tbe native asustant preached to an attentive audi- 
ence tbe things belonging to their everlasting peace. About 
two hundred tracts were afterward distributed, and por- 
tions of tbe Word of God circulated among tbe rapidly- 
increasing crowd, who, in their eagerness to receive copies, 
somedmes transgressed the usual limits of Chinese deco- 
mm. We walked about, experiencing no rude treatment 
or annoyances, except those prompted by a harmless curi- 
osity. It will be difficult, however, to disabuse the native 
mind of the erroneous impression, that Christianity, like 
Confucianism, is more a subject of theoretical speculation 
than a practical principle of purity of heart and life. Not- 
wiihatanding the attentive interest which seemed to beam 
in every countenance, vnd the sensible questions which in- 
dicated tbeir intellectual apprebensiou of tbe instructions 
conveyed to them, we soon had painfiil proof of the laxity 
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of morals which they deemed compatible with our mission- 
Bry objecU; 

Landmg about half a mile lower down the river, on the 
opposite side, and at ao great distance from the Bouthem 
wall (tfthe city, we soon formed the acquaintance of a tea- 
merchant, in whose shop the game scenes recurred, on a 
smaller scale, and more tracta were distributed. The pro- 
prietor himself hod, for gratuttoua distribution, soma native 
moral tracts, one of which he presented to us, and to the 
contents of which I shall make aubflequent allusion. After 
taking tea with him, and giving one or two persons with 
disease of the eye a note of recommendation to the Oph- 
thalmic Hospital, we departed to our boat, accompanied to 
the river by about a hundred persons, who, if they had 
wished to gratify any vindicdve malice against foreigners, 
were not destitute of materials for such an object in the 
stones and pebbles which lay on the beach. Good humor, 
however, was every where apparent. 

Returning to the Tsing Hai Mun, we dined, in Chinese 
style, with one of the natives ; and in the evening, accom- 
panied by my fiiend, I proceeded to the fectories. In one 
of (he streets we each took one aide of the way, and call- 
ing at nearly every house, at the hour at which masters and 
servants were eating their evening meal together, we left 
among the party a tract, which was, in every case, i^ceived 
with politeness, and oflen with apparent thankfulness. 
The subject of the tract was, " The Love of God," and it 
contained a large portion of 1 Cor., xiiL 

Of the quality of the piety and knowledge possessed by 
the native assistants I was unable to foiin an opinion. 
They were certainly novices. I saw nothing, however, to 
authorize the suspicion that they were actuated by other 
modves than a desire to promote the glory of God. My 
friend himself has evinced no inconsiderable degree of &ith 
and courage in being the first missionary to penetrate the 
dense masses of the suburb population, and to live among 
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dieta SB a friend aad a brother. He has not had die att- 
TBntage of a liberal educadoa ; and bis peculiar plana have 
separated him from die nnBeionaiy society widi which he 
was originally connected. He Tcmuns, howerra', snpptnt- 
ed piincipally by local pecnniary hdp ; and, in the Aiture 
resalts of hia miseionary labon, it will perhaps be fiiund 
that God often ckootet the weak thing* of the world U> eon- 
Jimnd ike thing* that are mighty. 

CoDceming the little book which we received during our 
stay in the tea-merchant's shop, my old teacher, Choo, gave 
me the following infonnatioo. It was written about diiity 
years ago by a renowned mandarin. Hang FuDg, to dis- 
courage the practice of drowning female iolanta, as its title 
implied. The author was a good man, and lieutenarit-gov- 
emor of Kwangtung province. He died about ten yeara 
ago. This book was originally published, and gratnitonsly 
distributed, at the expense of the government ; and even 
now its circulation is promoted at the expense of the be- 
nevolent pordon of the nadve community. Tbis book nat- 
urally led me to quesdon Choo further reepecdug the prev- 
alence of female infanticide. In reply to my inquiries, he 
gave me the following statistical informadon. Taking a 
circle of the radius of ten miles around the spot where we 
were, he computed that the number of Infanticides did not 
exceed one hundred a-year. The pracdce was entirely 
confined to the poor, and originated in the difficulty of 
rearing their female o&pring. Rich men never practiced 
the custom ; and even poor men were ashamed of the prac- 
dce. He knew, among his acquaintance, some who had 
drowned their daughters ; but they did not like to confess 
the deed, but would speak of their children having died of 
disease. In Fokeen province, on the other hand, female 
infandcides were very prevalent At a place called Kea- 
Ying-Chow, about five days' journey, or 800 le, above 
Canton (placed, in the map, in the northeast of the prov- 
ince, but bordering on Fokeen), there were compnted to 
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be 500 or 600 female io&nticidea in & montb. The com- 
psrativfi infrequency c^ tbe maliiracticfl at Canton be as- 
cribed to the foundling ho^ttal there estaUisbed, and su- 
perintended by the govemmeuL He computed that SOQO 
female children, the ot&pring of parents in circumstances 
of poverty and want, were annually taken to tbia instilu- 
tion, where they received a temporary provision and suste- 
nance, unilev the inspection of an t^cer who visited the 
hospital every 6ve days, and granted a certain sum for the 
purpose. From time to time, the more affluent class of 
merchants and gentry visit the hospital, and select some of 
the children, whom they take to their home, and educate 
for concubines (tr servants. Tbe institution is capable of 
containing about 1000 infants; and each child is generally 
removed in the space of two or three months, either being 
taken to die homes of tbe wealthy, or being sent to wet 
nurses to be reared apart from the feundKng hospital 
This is tJie only institution of tbe kind in the province ; and 
a pottion of the rates levied on foreign ships, in former 
dmes, was professedly for the support of this establishment, 
which is situated about a mile from the city, in the eastern 
suburbs. These facts account for the general exemption 
of Canton from infanticide. But the circumstance of indi- 
vidual Chinese incurring tbe expense of gratuitously dis- 
tributing a pamphlet discouraging the practice, is sufficient 
proof, to every reasonable mtad, that the evil still exists to 
a lamentable extent, rendering tbe appliance of Bucli a 
moral remedy necessary. Anotfaer young native, A-tein, 
whom, on account of his knowledge of Knglish, we engaged 
for occasional assistance as teacher, subsequently corrobo- 
rated the general tenor of Ghoo's statements. 

Nov. iA to L3£A. — It is difficult for a person, merely 
resident at the southern port of Canton, to form a just con- 
ceplioa of the raal character of social life among the more 
refined classes of Chinese. Practically restrained within 
the narrow boundaries of the foreign hongs, and excluded 
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from a free intercourse with the gentry of rank and influ- 
ence, the utmost acquaintance that_a foreigner can acquire, 
during a residence of even several years at Canton, will more 
resemble an occasional and hasty glimpse, than a matm'ed 
insight into their manners. Of the majesty of Chinese law, 
and the real character of their religion, the circumscribed 
limUs of a foreigner's residence render it impossible to speak 
from that extensive observation which the other free porta 
offer to the inquiring mind. 

Of the former I saw nothing which led me to form any 
great estimation. A procession of mandarins once passed 
me on their way to the river, to which they were escorted 
by a number of police j:unner^, a sony band of musicians, 
and the ubuh.1 insignia decorating their sedan-chairs. There 
was nothing imposing in the aspect of the officials, some of 
whom were very portly, and others laboring under the de- 
crepitude of old age. 

Of the infiuence which religion exerts over the d^y life 
and actions of the community, it is less difGcult, although 
not easy, to form an estimate. The uneducated are mani- 
festly idolaters ; nor did the better clofises seem to rise 
much above the superstitions of the vulgar. In fact, the 
Chinese have no acknowledged system of religious belief, 
except a compound or farrago of all the strange vagaries 
which falsehood, priestcrafl, mysticism, and fear, have com 
bined in diffusing alike among Budhists, Taoulste, and Con- 
fucians. Their notions are wild, vague, and confused; and 
they are ready to ingrafl on the multiplied absurdities of 
their belief any unmeaning practice which may seem likely 
to procure a lucky omen, or the fkvor of chance. Of this 
character are the numerous illuminations, theatricals, and 
oETeringa, which at this season of the year abound in Can- 
ton. The destructive ravages of fire among whole streets, 
rendered still more destructive by the Ught, combustible 
materials of which their houses are composed, have led to 
the practice of propitiating the tutelary deities of the 
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neigliborhood by a yearly offering at the commencement 
of the winter season. Snbscriptions are colleided to raise 
a fund for this purpose ; and whole streets may be seen in 
tLeir tarn, night after night, brilliantly illuminated for a 
general holyday. Public companies are also formed for 
supplying the usual lamps, festoons, musicians, images, and 
other accessories, which grace the festive occasion. At the 
end of name of the streets the effect to the eye ia magnifi- 
cently grand, where the tradesmen have been unusually 
successful in business since the former similar occasion, and, 
as an acknowledgement, subscribed their money for a fes- 
tival of more than ordinary grandeur. In walking through 
the streets, the attention w suddenly arrested by ingenious- 
ly-contrived machinery, performing, by means of images, 
many of the acts of ordinary life, to the gratification of the 
crowd below. A little farther on a company of living mu- 
sicians, in a retired recess, or gallery, accompanying the 
voice of some artiste of song, rivet the attention of silent 
admirers. Suddenly, in some mder part of the street, 
numerous drums, gongs, and the shrill tones of the peculiar 
Chinese l^lsetto voice, indicate the principal center of at- 
traction. On an elevated stage may be seen mandarin 
processions ; battles between the Celestials and Barbarians 
{in which the former, of course, are always victorious) ; na- 
tive heroes slaying their thousands, and whirling round in 
the violence of martial fury ; and horsemen whipping their 
unruly steeds, as well as the whip and the action can com- 
pensate for the absence of the imaginary animal. Soon, 
again, imperial councils and the politic measures of sage 
mien, together with an occasional introduction to an inte- 
rior view of Chinese social life, may be seen acted in all 
the pompous majesty of actual I'eality, amid the plaudits 
of the enthusiastic assemblage. On one occasion, the raal- 
pracdces and ambitious career of Tiaou-Tsaou, a wicked 
mandarin in the Han dynasty, the Napoleon of his age and 
country, wera the subject of repreBentation, The interest 
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and Bjmpfttliies of the assemblag'o seemed to bo itttonse, a^i 
ibey watched the misfoiluned of the devoted emperor and 
hie faithful adherentB, and the evil succeasea of the ambi- 
tious rebel chief, who BubBoquently founded a. dynasty in the 
person of his grandBon. The acton spoke the Nanking, oi 
old court dialect, and were arrayed in sumptuous di-eeses. 
At intervals, one of theii* attendants advanced to the front 
of the stage, and changed the inscription on a tablet, which 
always exhibited some moral maxim, of which the coming 
scene was to be illustrative. The inhabitants of each local- 
ity seek, by these festive rites, professedly to appease the 
presiding genii of the place, but in reality to please them- 
selves. The parts of women are sustained by young men 
or boys. It aSords some insight into the real estimation in 
which players are held by the educated and influential 
classes, to know that theatrical actors, however their accom- 
plished arts %re sought by all, are nevertheless, in common 
with menials and priests, excluded from the privilege of 
literary examinations, and, consequently, from all hope of 
rising to a station of power and wealth. 

Such are some of the impressions which were made on 
my mind during the period of this my first visit to Canton, 
as their outline still lingers on the memory, and helps to 
recall my thoughts to the first vivid associations and excit- 
ing novelties of Chinese life. The remembrance of those 
happy hours is still fresh, and sheds a peculiar fragrance on 
a period of the past, consecrated by many blessings. 
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CHAPTER V. 

REMOrAL TO MACAO, AND RETDRN TO HONO KONO. 

TcTige 10 Ubcio — Detcriplion of the Ptue— Iti fonoet IniporUiic« and 
premntDecsj — Origioof the Seltlement— lU Pccntiatit; aa a Hiuiooaij 
SlatioD — Popish Inloleranca — Honisan and Hitns — Tojage to Hons 
Kong— Dttantion at Hoag Kmg— Hiiuonarj Eicuniotu— Vkllagea of 
HoaiKoog — Villaieaon tbeHaintandofChiaB — AgoUE, ■ natiTs Preach- 
er — Oidinmce of Ihe Britiah Goremmcnt igainat Secret Socieliea — Po- 
lilical Origin of the "TiiadSociel7"—Cbinm8 Population of Hoog Kong 
— Cbh of A-qQei — A native Jagglai. 

The combined efibcta of climate and cloae appKcadon to 
the study of Chinese on mjr health at length rendered it 
necessary, in the opinion of my medical adviser, that I 
should leave for Macao for change of air. Accordingly, 
on Not. 14th, I left Canton soon after sunset, in a native 
fast-boat, accompanied by two American gentlemen. After 
a voyage of about thirty hours, during which I suffered 
considerably from pain in the head and fever, we came to 
anchor in Macao harbor soon after midnight on the 15lh. 
My two companions immediately disembarked; but being 
myself too unwell to land at that hour, I remained in tho 
boat till morning. The little sleep I could get, amid the 
dasbings of the boats against each other, was effectually 
interrupted at daybreak by the curiosity of the people in 
the adjtnning boats, men and women, wbo pulled open the 
Venetians at the «de of my boat, and surveyed the contents 
of the cabin. As often as they were driven off they vrould 
return and repeat the experiment, so that I had at length 
to dress, with about twenty people intently gazing on me 
during the process. On landing, I proceeded to a Portu- 
guese hotel, where I was confined to my room for three 
days, and then removed to the house of an American mis- 
sionary, the Rev. W. Lowrie, whose hospitality and Chris- 
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tian kindness were a double comfon to me in my present 
cii'cumstances. Under bis roof I spent a fotlnight, ncca- 
eionalty taking short walks on the neighboring- beach and 
in tbe adjoining localities, and enjoying tlie advantage of 
firequeut intercourse with a few miasionaries lately arrived 
from America, and temporarily resident at Macao. 

The view of Macao ia very striking, as seen Irom the 
• harbor, and the place itself forms the most delightfiil resi- 
dence open to foreigners in China. Having been for two 
centuries in the possession of tlie Portuguese, it presents to 
the eye the aspect of a Europeau city, with ita assemblages 
of churches, toweiB, and forts. It stands on an iaconsidera- 
ble promontory of the island of Heang-shan, from which it is 
separated, at the isthmns, by a narrow fortification, jealously 
guarded in former times by the Chinese, to prevent com- 
munication from tbe interior. It possesses two fine bar- 
burs, the inner and the outer, one on each side of (he bead- 
land. Its fine, broad roads on (be semicircular beach pro- 
sent a motley appearance of the various races, of Chieese 
and European descent, which form its poptilation. Tbe 
European bouses are spacious and of handsome exterior. 
Until the conclusion of the late war, it was tbe only resi- 
dence for tbe families of foreign merchants, who were pro- 
hibited from taking their wives to Canton. Tbe settlement 
of Hong Kong, and tbe more liberal regulations of the 
Chinese government in regard to the residence of foreign' 
ladies at Canton, have operated conjointly in causing the 
r^noval of nearly all the British and American residents ; 
and only a few American &mi]ie8 now remain at Macao. 
For the possesion of this isolated spot on the frontiers of 
China, ao important under the old Chinese policy, both in 
a mercantile and religious point of view, the Poitnguese 
were indebted to the gratitude of former Chinese monarchs, 
in return for the opportune services rendered them in the 
suppression of the pirates who, under the leadership of the 
noted Coxinga, endangered the stability of the ruling dy- 
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BBB^. On Keoant of the mmbigBDiiB poaitioii and carennv 
■Etibed aphne oocopied b; the few nnMionsriea at Csnton, 
Macao may be laid to bsve been the only station, in former 
limM, on the ac»l of China Proper, really inTotted with a 
miBnonary dianeter. Macao, in many reapects, leaemhled 
a faohionabta watering'-place in England, and i^unded 
with the comforts, tiw refinementa, and «Ten the luxuriea 
of European life. Such a locaHtj was Htda adapted to de- 
velop missionary zeal, or to impresa the nadre mind witb a 
respect for oar ndig^. It waa, however, the only acoea- 
Bible point on tlie ftontiets of a benighted empire, which 
seemed to have entirely closed every other arenna to the 
approach of CfaraUiaii ligfat. The few Protestant misiiona- 
nea, who were stationed here, bad to contend with many 
diBOOuragements. On the one hand was a Popish priest- 
hood, intimataty connected with the local goTeranent, nar- 
rowly watching the measures of missionaries, and ready to 
emsh, at the earliest stage, any attempts to mdie conreita 
to PrvXestantism. On the other hand, die missionaries pos- 
sessed only limited means of intercourse with a depraved 
Chinese population, presenting materials the most heteroge- 
neous and unlikely to be conformed to the principles of die 
Gospel. Added M which there was a mixed atithority, in 
Macao itself, of the Portuguese and Cbioese govemroents. 
The precise boundary of their divided authority, was a 
flut^ect of nmCinual doubt, as also of occasional altercation; 
>o that it was only by the sufferance of two adverearies, 
equally opposed to tbe truth, that these incipient and dia- 
proponionaM efforts were conducted for the moral emanci- 
pation of the Chinese race. A short time befere the late 
war betwemi Britain and China, there were at Macao only 
firar FroteBtant missionaries who were able to speak Chi- 
nese flnently. Their efforts were principally directed to 
tbe issuing of Christian publications from the missionary 
press, to the translation or revision of the Holy Scriptures, 
to Dm -prepaniRon and dtslribtition of religions tracts, to 
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mediciil inBtitudons for the benefit of tbe natiTes, and to- 
the education of the fevr native children whom they were 
able to obtain. Direct missionary labors were randucted, 
when attempted at atl, on a small scale ; and the preaching 
of the Gospel was deprived of that prominence amon^ 
God'a appointed means for converting mankind which in 
other parts of the world it justly occupiee. The remains 
of the Rev. Dr. Morrison, his wife, and his son, Mr. John 
Robert Morrison, and also those of the Rev. S. Dyer, 
are interred in the ^European burial-ground, in the castle- 
gardens. These names will ever be remembered among 
the first Protestant missionaries to the Chinese, and be re- 
garded by future Chinese converts with affectionate grati- 
tude, as those of some of the most illustrious benefactora 
of their race. In the early stages of bis miesionary career, 
it was only by intrenching himself behind employments of 
a secular kind, that Morrison was enabled to maintun his 
ground against the bigoted jealousy of a Popish priesthood 
and an illiberal government. Without such official position 
Milne was, speedily afler his arrival, banished {rom thp con- 
templated scene of missionary labor to the more distant 
stations in the Straits of Malacca. The principal establish- 
ment of the Jesuits has been recently removed fi'om Macao 
to the British settlement of Hong Kong, where they are 
permitted to purchase ground from the government to build 
a mission-house and church, and to pursue without restraint 
their work of proselytism, under the mild toleration of a 
Protestant rule. Such is the contrast to he seen in the pre- 
vailing spirit of Popery and Protestantism, when respect- 
ively influencing the policy of governments. 

On the morning of December 3d, I left Macao for Hong 
Kong, in a native passage-boat, crowded with Chinese pass- 
engers, who pretty well divided their whole time between 
eating, smoking, and gambling. Being the only European 
on board, for a small sum I was indulged with the privi- 
lege of having a little room separated off from the main 
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body of my feUow-psssengera, who, faowerer, fltHl rendered 
tbemselTeB very unpleasant companions by the clouds of 
opium and tobacco smoke which they sent into my benh. 
The next day at noon we anired at Hong Kong, and I 
was soon after domiciled in the residence of the colonial 
chaplain, the Rev. Vincent Stanton, who, with bis excellent 
wife, paid me unremitting kiiidness during my protracted 
sojourn, beneath their hospitable roof. My friend, Mr. 
M'Clatchie, arriving from Canton, joined me at Hong Kong 
on December 30th ; and on the 20th of February following 
be embariced ibr Shanghai, in order to fix hie permanent 
abode, and to pursue hie Chinese studies at that port, 
which, on the whole, seemed moat fikely to become one of 
the contemplated etations of the Church Missionary Socie- 
ty. The ezpl<uWory work of visiting all the newly-opened 
ports of China was left to me, which, however, the contin- 
ued weakness of my health prevented my attemptiiig till 
after the close of the unfavorable monsoon, later in the 
spring. 

The ordinary incidents of my residence at Hong Kong, 
though diey must ever be deeply impressed on my own 
mind in the retrospect of its many mercies and privileges, I 
shall pass over, as being of a nature little calculated to give 
inforraation concerning China and the Chinese. A few par- 
ticulars will be given illustrative of the general position of 
. missionaries, and the character of missionary pursuita, in 
this recently-acquired appendage to the colonial empire of 
Britain. A more comprehensive view of the probable 
influence of Hong Kong on the deatinies of the Chinese 
race, and the real advantages which it secures to the mis- 
nonary of the cross, as well, also, as its genentl ehgibilicy 
as a cetiter of missionary operations, will be reserved for 
more systematic and enlarged considerabons at the close 
of the volume. A view of the state of things in the consu- 
lar ports on the maioland of China will enable tbe reader, 
wkh greater corroctaesa and approximation to truth, to 
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form bis opinion of the relative adTuntagm of Hong Kong 
and those ports, ae he accompuiieB the author in the joar- 
nal oC his tour along the coast. During the period of my 
temporary residence at HottgKong, I enjoyed the Taluable 
privilege of continued iatercouree with the various missiou- 
nries who were at this time awembled at Hong Kong in 
more than their ordinary number, many of them being either 
temporary residents in the colony, by way of testing its 
eUgibility, or visiting die place on their route to some other 
missionary station on the coast. From some of these, who 
had been for several years in the missionary field, I receiv- 
ed valuable counsel and information, which compensated, 
in 8 great degree, for tbe length of time during which I 
was, by various circumstances, detained at Hong Kong. 

One of the most remarkable men in China is already 
well known to the religious part of the community at home, 
by the publbhed accounts of his missionary voyages along 
the coast in fonner times — the Rev. C. Gutzlaff. Though 
he doubtless saw many things through the medium of a 
sanguine mind, and his opinions are, consequently, re- 
ceived with caution by the missionaries, yet his past mis- 
Edonary labors for the benefit of the Chinese were conduct- 
ed in a spirit of boldness and courage worthy the apostolic 
age. His knowledge of various Chinese dialects, and his 
extraordinary mental and physical activity, qualify him for 
an abundant measuro of usefulneas, such as few men can 
attain. It is therefore a subject to be regretted, that, by 
the close engagements of his office aa Chinese secretary and 
interpreter to the government, he is to a great extent sep- 
arated fix)m missionary work. He still, however, makes 
missionary excursions, in the evenings and on the Sabbath- 
day, among the Chinese villages, in company with some 
native preachers in whom he has confidence; and, with all 
big secular engagements, is able to do almost as much in 
acdve exertion as ordinary missionariea are able to effect 
without such secular employment. A brief aocoant of an 
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excunion, in which he kindljr inrited me to accompany him, 
will give Bome idea of the cIbbs of Chinese on the island, 
and the degree of intercourae which can be held with them 
ix missionary purpoaes. 

Oa Dec, 22d, about nine o'clock a.m., we embariced in a 
Chinese boat, accompanied by two native preachem, named 
A-seaou and A-iai, and proceeded along the harbor in an 
easterly direction. The morning was bright and beandlnl, 
though the cold air made an upper coat indispensable to 
our full comfort The towering hills of Hong Kong on onr 
right, and the bold outlime of the c^poeite coast, with na- 
tive huts and villages on tbe mainland, and a number of 
Chinese jiinks aiid war-vessels sailing about in the opposite 
bay of Cow-loon, gave a pleasing and romantic eSect to tbe 
scene. We doubled the small headland, which forms the 
eastern boundary of the harbw, and sooo lost sigfat of the 
town of Victoria. Onr plan was to have passed through 
the Limun Channel, and, steering northward, to have reach- 
ed a populous vfllage on the munlond, about twenty miles 
distant As the tide had now turned against us, and the 
wind was also unfavorable, there remained no probability 
of our reaching the village till late in the afternoon. We 
accordingly changed our course, and determined on making 
the bay, which extends about two miles along the shore 
of Hong Kong to the point forming the Limun passage, 
the scene of onr day's operations. We therefore disem- 
barked, and directod the Chinese in the boat to watch our 
movements, and to follow us at a little distance from the 
beach. We first landed at a stone quarry, where the Chi- 
nese workmen were induced to leave their labor, and, 
without any difficulty or delay, about twenty natives wm« 
assembled around us, and formed a little congregation 
of attentive listeners. Mr. Gutzlaff commenced addressing 
dtem in their own language, on the truths of the Gospel, 
with much enei^, adaj^g himself in tone, gesture, and 
nanaer, to the assembl^ie b^re him. Iliey listened with 
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appftreot pleasttre, frequcotlj reeptmditig nod ofienng ob- 
servationa. He was succeeded, in turn, by bia two noti** 
WUStBDts, who, with much ttnimatitHi, especiaUj A-tai, the 
younger, addressed their feUow-countrymen. The whole 
waa conchided b; Mr. Gutzlaff offering a short prayer to 
the Almighty. We then departed, after leaviug a tew 
tracts, amid die plaudits and saluiadons o£ the oseembly, 
most of whom bad something to say to ns. In this way we 
proceeded over a space c^ two miles, which was covered 
at almost every level and habitable point by native huts 
of rude c<HiBtruction, but with substandal outer walls to 
repel the inroads of [»rateB and freebootna. They seemed 
to recogniae, in Mr. Gutzlaff and bis native assistants, old 
acquaintances; and the authoritative tone and manner 
with which be compelled any hesitating or inattentive indi* 
vidual to give his presence and attention was sometimes 
amusing. At one tune we had a congregation in the open 
sir, with the heavens as onr canopy, and the rugged soil as 
the pulpit. At another time we met in some native dwell- 
ing, where the tenants of the adjoining buts were congre- 
gated, Mr. Gutzlaff stationing himself at the door to allow 
free ingress, but to prevent the egi'eas of any redractory 
individual. His mild compulsions were received with good 
humor, extracting a smile from the object of them, and 
approval from the rest. The majority were eager to listen, 
following us, in some instances, to the next place of meeting, 
where the services tmderwent a slight change or alterna- 
tion of the parts assigned to each preacher. Some of the 
more intelligent Usteners made remarks in the course of the 
address. The dialect which they spoke was the Hok-ha, 
which differs conuderably from the Canton dialect gener- 
ally spoken in these parts. While Mr. Giutzlaf^ with his 
usual activity, mounted a bill, which I deemed my strength 
unequal to the labor of climbing, my attention was attracted, 
by the frequent noise of fireworks and crackera, to a littl* 
eminence, to which eotat degioe of aaactity wean o d to b« 
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attach ed . On aBcending it; I aaw two or tfaroe ugly idofa, 
black in appeannc«, and on|j about «U inches in he^;bt, 
vith sundry dAComianat and a quantity of gilt paper repra- 
sestitig garmsata in niniatuie, Befora then were Httle 
cupa fiUed with tea, and ^lacioaa dishes of recentlj-eooked 
fowl and ham, with potatoes and yatas, and die usual ap- 
pendages of a Chinese fea«t. Two women and three or 
four men were all thitt visired the place during the time I 
remained. They left the food exposed without any fear 
of its being taten away ; but this Eq>pearance of deroutoesa 
generally terminates in their removing the offerings, and 
having a feast on them at their own hauges. 

We next went on board a boat anchored dose to the 
beach, and filled with a cargo of paving-atonea. The crew 
amounted to about twenty, and evinced a shy maama^. 
Here we had s service, necessarily rendered short by their 
beedlesa, inattentive, and unwilling dispoiition. Mr. Gutz- 
laff, in tbe course of bis addiBss, told them tbey were 
pirates and robbers, wiclied men, living without Grod, and 
exhorted them to repentance of sin and faith in His Soil 
They showed no diipositioD to revenge the low opinion 
entertained of their morality, and attempted no deniaL 
The whole population of these scattered hamlets cunaiatB, 
with few exceptiona, of Chinese oi the lowest descriptioa 
and character, driven by outlawry and crime, as frequently 
as by tbe want of subsistence elsewhere, to tbe neighbor- 
hood of this new British settlement. This reflection, ti^igether 
with the novelty of our situation, helped to excite me to 
earnest prayer for tbe presence and blessing of the Holy 
Spirit While listening to tbe yet unfamiliar sounds and 
tones of the Chinese language applied to tbe new and ex- 
alted object of prayer to tbe true God, I trust I joined in 
^urit, and found it good to be there. Six hours were spent 
in auch visits. The last place of meeting was at a large 
nllage, in the diop of a tradesman of reepectable appear- 
aaem. The kzgeat assemblage during tbe day amounted 
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to about fifty peraona; and probably three or four hundred 
in all heard the sound of the Gospel. We re-embarked 
about half-past four p.m., and, having a fair breeze, sailed 
toward Victoria, on our return, at a brisk rate. The peo* 
pie whom we visited were generally Budhists in practice, 
and idols were conspicuous in every dwelling. 

Not loDg aher the former excursion, some other mission- 
aries formed a little party to accompany Agong, a Chinese 
Christian, baptized about sixteen years ago by the late 
Dr. Morrison, and now engaged as a native preacher in 
conaection with the Medical Missionary Hospital, on a visit 
to the villages on the munland opposite to Victoria. I 
went in the company ; and as no one present could speak 
the local dialect fluently, Agong was the chief speaker on 
the occasion. "We were attended by a native boy, who 
carried books and tracts for distribution. The latter was 
almost a superfluous work, as in these parts hardly one 
man in a village can read a book, though many are able 
to understand a sufficient number of characters to keep a 
shop or to reckon their debts. There was a hope, how- 
ever, of their uldmately falling inio the hands of more in- 
telligent readers. On landing at a village called Sham- 
Shwui, our party separated into two bodies, in order to 
disarm the fears of the people, two of our number sallying 
forth on a pedestrian excursion over the neighboring hill, 
while a medical missionaiy and myself proceeded through 
the vaiious hamlets, where little assemblages of willing 
hearers, prompted by curiosity, were got together, and 
Agong addressed them on the contents of the tracts distrib- 
uted. A few cases of disease were also examined, and the 
patients were invited to come to the Medical Missionary 
Institution in Hong Kong, where their cases would receive 
attention. Copies of the internal i-egulations of the hospi- 
tal were also circulated, in which a due prominence was 
giv«u to the Christian objects of the hospital, and the daily 
aosemhling of the patients for devotion and hearing Qte 
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Gospel. Mucb interlocutorj dialogue pHaad betwvoa 
Agong uxi some of his countiynien. "What do 70s 
come fori" was generally tbe first query. He replied, 
not to get tDoney, but to tell them of Jesua Cbrist and His 
Gospel One woman asked bim how touch raxmej we 
Tranted to get from tbsm if they brought her aick child to 
tbe hospital. He replied, nono. This reply seemed to 
produce incredulity unong tbem, aitd drew forth expres- 
siona of doubt, till Agong, stroking his white beard most os- 
tentatiously, invited them to mark that sign of adTsnced 
age, and then to reflect whether he, so old a man, would 
deceive them, or allure them to Hong Kong by false prom- 
ises. In this way we passed through several hamlets for a 
mile and a half, nothing remaritable occurring during the 
walk. The country was in a moderate state of cultivation, 
chiefly consistiDg of fields planted with sweet potatoes, and 
a kind of cabbage resembling a lettuce. The paths were 
very tortuous, being confined to tbe narrow fences between 
the several inclosures, and having little rills of water run- 
ning close to them. The beach was fine, spacious, and 
sandy ; and the people were open and simple in their man- 
ners, one of tbem serving us with some tea. At the fiiot 
village, we assembled at the entrance of a little templet 
dedicated to the " goddess of mercy," or " queen of heav- 
en," represented by an image of a female divinity with a 
male child in her arras. Behind her image, at a little dis- 
tance, were those of the three Budhs. The people appear- 
ed to take delight in showing us the various sacred objects ; 
but there was an entire absence of any indications of reli- 
giouB awe. Near this little temple was a bouse, with a 
long inscription over s gate leading into the principal court, 
which resembled a small furm-yard. This was to inform 
the passer-by that some relative of the inmate wss a suc- 
cessful candidate for literary distinction, and had obtained 
a keu-jin degree. 

The inkabitaota of these scattered villages subaist, tppa* 
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reatlf, by agricalture and fisbing. They extend over a 
mi^e and a half, and are within Bight of the town of Vic- 
toria. 

On various other occasions I made excnreions to the 
neighboring Tillages on the island, and to the opposite vil' 
lage of Cow-loon, on the mainland, containing about 3000 
people and a Chinese fort. I extended my visits also to 
some of the numerous little islands known by the general 
nameof Ladrones, given to them by the Poitngnese in for- 
mer times, on account of the piratical character of the in- 
habitants. 

During the period of my residence at Hong Kong an 
ordinance was passed by the legislative council granting 
powers to the executive to punish any Chinese who might 
be proved to belong to a secret society. A notice of the 
ciivumstances will help to afford an insight into the social 
character and condition of the motley population now gath- 
ered under the wing of British law in Hong Kong. In 
China there are several secret societies, the members of 
which are banded together for certain objects. The prin- 
cipal association of this kind is the San hvmi, or " Triad 
Society." This is supposed primarily to have been a po- 
litical combination of the adherents of the old Chinese dy- 
nasty, for the object of expelling the present foreign dynasty. 
The members are bound by oath to secrecy and mutual 
assistance. A large number are thus enrolled, especially 
in the southern extremity of the empire, where the original 
objects of the institution have gradually given way to a 
general spirit of lawlessness, plunder, and rebellion. In 
short, both the members of this and similar confederations 
are now composed of the most disorderly portion of the 
community, their system of oaths and bond of secrecy af- 
fording full scope and opportunity to thieves and bandits to 
prosecute their evil vocations with little danger of detec- 
tion. The recent discovery of a gang of thieves, with their 
secret papers, furnished a clue to the existence of these 
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eoDfedcFaiioiis in Hong Kong, wber« the predatoiy chx^ 
ftcMr of many of the Chinese settlen rendered such meam 
of mutual conniTance and secrecy ft formid&blQ barrier to 
. ihe prevention or detection of crime. The ordinance in 
question commences witb the following preamble, illuBtra- 
tive of the character of these societies in the view of the 
propounders of the ordinance: — ■ 

" Whereas the ' Triad Society,' and other secret societiea 
prevalent is China, exist among the inhabitants of the island 
of Hong Kong; and whereas these associations have ob- 
jects in view which are incompatible with the maintenance 
of good order and constituted authority, and with the secu- 
rity of life and property, and afford, by means of a secret 
agency, facilities for the commission of crime and for the 
escape of offenders : 

" Be it therefore enacted, Sec., &c. 

The penalties specified are, imprisonment for three years, 
branding on the right cbeek, and banishment ftom the 
island. It is feared that a large proportion of the ChineM 
population of Hong Kong are members of one or more of 
these associations, which, in some respects, resemble the 
nature of benefit clnbe, in addition to their censurable 
objects. 

These confederations, and especially the " Triad Society," 
have always been an occasion of alarm to the reigning gov- 
emment of China ; and peisons convicted of membership 
bave been visited witb most severe punishment, as furnish- 
ing a nucleus to the taore lawless and rebellious elements 
of society, and enabling notorious criminals to defeat the 
power of justice and authority. The many proclamations 
from the local government of Canton, of the same date, 
proved the anxiety and trouble which they occasion to tbe 
Chinese goveriiment. 

The origin and history of the " Triad Society" are con- 
fessedly involved in much mystery and uncertainty. The 
existence of such societieti is an instance of the anomalous 
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«oaiI»natiM) of llie «toments of vnakatu and guwiglli in 
tli» gtmrotnent, mod exerts a considerable influence on ths 
rnlera, in tbe absence of popalsr repnaentation ; so that, 
in nuDf parts of the empire, tbe Cbinese denocracj is ba< 
gjiming to aasmne a fonnidsble aspecL 

Before learing Hong Kong, I accompanied a noMaonary 
Siend, on several occasions, to tbe Chinese portion of tbe 
town, walking tbrou^ tbo notiTe bazar and tbe back 
Jd«ets bordering on tbe beacb, wba« wo distributed tracU 
in eoiDB botwes among the few penons capable of rea^ag 
them. In sereral bouses we witDeeaed tbe apparatus Sx 
opiuni-smoking, but saw no one in the act of smoking dU 
we came to the bonse of a wealthy Cbineee, named A-qn<i. 
He pOMesBCB about S&j houses in tbe bazaf, and Urea on 
tbe rent, in a style mudi above tbe generality of ChineM 
eettlcTs, who are commtmly composed of tbe refiue of the 
p^uladon of the ncdgbboring mainland. Buri^ tbe war, 
A-quei acted as porreyiHr of proriaions to tbe Biitbb anna- 
ment, and acquired some wealth. After die peace, be wu 
at first afi-aid to return to tbe mainland, lest he should be 
Beised as a traitor by the mandarins. In the end he settled 
at Hong Kong, where be is said to encourage disreputable 
characters by the loan of money, and in various ways to 
reap the proceeds of profligacy and crime. He iacrodnced 
uB to a partner, named A'tai, whom wo saw in the pEoceas 
t£ smoking opium, inhaling tbe stooke tbrougb tbe montb 
and enDtdng k tliron^ the nose. Tbe tHck fluid of pre- 
pared opium lieing held ibr a few moments over a flsnM, 
tin it became more soHd, was placed in tbe bowl (^ the 
pipe, wfaicfa was bM over a small glass lamp, burning for 
tbepurpoae; and tbe smoker, etretcfaed on a kind of conch 
witb a faead-piEow, gently repoaed himself in on^ to en- 
joy tbe exciiiDg effects of the fiimea. A-tai had just pnr- 
rhnsed, as tbe bigbeat biddw, from government, die exclu- 
sive r^[bt of aelfing opium by retail, in any quantity has 
tiian a cbaM^ i* Hes^ Saag. For thia be said tihat hn had 
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•greed to pay 556 lioUan a mcnith. He intended to hiui- 
tot0 an office, from which fae eonid lell licenses to individaal 
cpiom-boose keepers to retail the drag ; and out oi these 
Ueonses he hoped to make hia' profits, after paying tite £50 
dollam looDthly to the British govenunent. Some flaw 
was, howevET, subsequently detected in the tenna of die 
agreement ; and, afier passing tfarongh Taiious hands, the 
monopcriy was finally purchased, by A-qaei faimsel£ Bafer- 
ence frill he made heceafter to die extordon, and general 
detriment to die interaMs of the colony, which the system 
of manageineut pursued by A<quei speedily tended to cre- 
ate. The tracts against opium, which my companion dis- 
tributed, migbt have |m>rokod well-meTited censure on our 
oadonal iiKoneistency. A-quei conducted us into a room, 
wherehe was aoingwidi his two wivM,liandsomely attired, 
looking irom a window on the crowd assembled in the 
street to witness the porfonnances of a nadve juggler. 
The latter, after haranguing the crowd with much anima- 
tion in the Nanking dialect (as b usual with actors), pro- 
ceeded to one part of the crowd, and took thence a child, 
apparently five or six years old, who, with struggling re- 
luctance, was led into the center of the circle. The man 
then, with impassioned gestures, violently threw the child 
on a wooden stool, and, placing him on his back, flourished 
over him a large knife, the child all the time sobbing and 
crying, aa if firom fright. Two or three older men from the 
crowd approached with earnest remonstrances against the 
threatened deed of violence. For a time be desisted ; but 
soon after returning to the child, who was still uttering 
most pidable cries, he placed him with his back upward, 
and, notwithstanding the violent protests of the Beniors, he 
suddenly dashed the knife into the back of the child's neck, 
which it appeared to enter dll it had alm(>Bt divided it from 
the head, the blood meanwhile flowing copiously from the 
wound, and streaming to the ground and over the hands 
of the man. The struggles of the child grew more and 
G 
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CbineM Axault on three Britisb Gentlemea il CidIdq— Remonetrancs <rf' 
Briliih PlenipoleDliar; — Rumored Distutbancei bI Amoy— OpportUDity 
of > Pauage ia a WarSlomer aenl thither— General Characler of Ibe 
Coast — SucceBiie Points of Shore — Accident, attd compnUory Keturn 
under sail to Hong Kong— Vojage to Canton— Racent imperial Edict of 
Tolerelion in favor of Cbnttianitj. 

During the month of February, my friend and host, the 
colonial chaplain of Hung Koag, availed himself of the 
opportunity afforded by my tempoi'ary stay to tesTe his 
charge, on a visit to Canton. On the morning of his de- 
parture from Canton he took a walk, in company with 
Mr. Jackson, the vice-consul, and Mr. Martin, the colonial 
treasurer, around the walls of the city. They set off for 
their circumarabulatory trip at daybreak, and had walked 
along tbe full extent of the western wall, and were already 
passing along the high ground on the northern side of the 
city, when a company of bandit villagerB, whom they saw 
assembling, quickly overtook them with spears, swords, and 
other implements of violence ; and, after overpoweiing them 
easily (as resistance seemed hopeless against their num- 
bers), robbed them of their watches, money, and other val- 
uables. After this, they had not proceeded far before an- 
other party of robbers pounced upon them, and were com- 
mencing to atrip them of their garments, till discouraged 
by others of the crowd. To complete the maltreatment, 
lai^ stones, WQighing several pounds, were forcibly rolled 
down from the watch-towers, by some Chinese on the city 
walls, probably soldiers, and not without the connivance 
of their superiors. Our friends, however, completed their 
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■urvDf of the circuit of the wbD. These circumstaiiceB, 
joined to some recent local negotiatioiie between tfae Britr 
ish and American coosula and the mandarins, relBdve to 
the non-ad miseion of foreigner within the citf , became tho 
occasion of a special eotnmunicstiim with the highest native 
authoritiea. A subordinate official was deputed by the 
mandarins to watt on the British consul, at whose residence 
one of the injured party held a conTeraadon with the afore^ 
said official, through an interpreter. To all his asaerera- 
tions the Cbioanan replied by frequent yawnings, and by 
protesting against the villainy and vice of the populace, 
who, he said, were not civilized like the people in the 
northern ports, and whose antipathy and violence against 
foreigners the authorities were unable to restrain. It was 
hinted to him that this might he a convenient excuse for 
the Chinese authorities to allege, but was no good reason 
why British subjects should be left exposed to bodily as- 
sault; and that, if the Chinese governor declared his ina- 
bility to protect British residents, it might be rendered im- 
peratively necessary to station a body of British troops at 
Canton, to overawe the populace and preserve peace. 

A few days after, the governor of Hong Kong wrote a 
letter to Ke-Ying, the Chinese imperial commissioner, 
couched in strong language, on the late indignity to British 
subjects, demanding an investigatioo into tfae matter, and a 
satisfactory settlement of the long -debated question of safe 
entrance into the city. It was also deemed expedient to 
send the " Vixen" war-steamer to "Wharapoa, to make a 
demonstration, and to suggest the necessity of a speedy 
effiirt to make reparation by some specific remedy against 
die insolence of the mob. By the obliging kindness of the 
captain in command, I obtained a passage on board the 
" Vixen" for Whampoa, whence I intended to proceed in 
a boat to Canton, to spend a few days with some friends, 
from whom sickness had removed me rather sudden^ to 
Macao, in the last autumn. 
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' On my cotmng alongside the Bteuner, on M(»dky mora- 
ing, March the Slit, tfaa sentry on doty suggested to me 
that I had better not have my higgage bronght np the 
■hip's side, as the " Vixen" had tveeiTed orden not to go 
to Whampoa. Wishing to know the accaracy of Chia in- 
fonnatioo, I went on boaid, and proceeded to the cftptain'e 
cabin, firom whom I leamed the following particiilKn. On 
the preceding day die unexpeeted intelhgence had been 
received at Hong Kong of some disturbances at Amcy, and 
die peraonal insecurity of the consnl and British residents. 
They had urgently requested that some ship-of-war mig^t 
be sent to protect them from the Tiolence of the mob, who 
had been encouraged to acts of piDage by the recent evac- 
uation of the neighboring island of Koolang-soo by the 
troops. The govemor, after consultation with the senior 
c^tain in command at Hong Kong, had decided, at a late 
hour of the preceding evening, on altering the destination 
of the " Vixen" to Amoy. The captain expressed hia regret 
at my disappointment, and kindly offered to give me a pasB- 
age to Amoy instead. As Amoy was one of the porta 
which my instructions from the Church Missionary Society 
had appointed me to visit, I gladly accepted the proposal ; 
and hastening on shore to make the necessary preparations, 
I soon returned on board, and a little past eleven in the 
forenoon we weighed anchor, and rapidly steamed away 
out of the harbor. 

The rugged, precipitous shores which on either side 
form the commodious shelter for the fleets of Britain in 
these her newly- acquired posscBsions in the East, and 
which completely land-lock the harbor, shutting out, with 
the hurricanes that would desolate her shipping, the re- 
freshing breezes which would diSiiee salubrity and health 
through the colony, were soon seen lowering in the hori- 
zon, as we emerged through the Limun passage into the 
open sea, studded with islets, all partaking of the same 
rugged and desolate appearance. Here and th^e we per 
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ceived some fisheniiBn'a hut, perched on a little headland, 
where a windlaas was contriTed to raise or lower the spa 
(»ouB nets, which, by meane of movable stakes, extended 
over the adjacent watera. The view was at times varied 
by litde patches of ground, reclaimed from the barren waste 
as burial-places, where filial piety had reared the pecu- 
liarly-shaped t(»nh8 of a semi^rcnlar or trefoil form, and 
where sacrificial honors were wont to be paid to the shades 
of departed ancestors. In other parts, a naked, unadorned 
tablet of stone, inscribed with a few characters, told the 
more humble condition of the deceased. A few native 
villages, with fishing-boats at anchor, were all the variety 
that marked the successive points of coast which we pass- 
ed. Sailing in a southeast direction, we doubled the south- 
em headland of the little island of Tamtoo; and passing 
through the channel, commonly called the Ta-thong-mun, 
we steered In the direction of east by nor&, at a distance 
varying from fonr to nxteen miles fitnn the shore. Where- 
ever the eye extended, the same monotony of aspect, both 
on shore and on the sea, presented itself. The land formed 
one succesMon of rocky cliffs, with occasional flats of sand 
of inconwderable extent, where not a vestige of vegetation 
reUeved the uninviting barrenness of the soil. On the wide 
deep, fleets of fishing boats, of one uniform size and ap- 
pearance, met the eye, nothing daunted by the strength of 
the breeze from venturing many miles away from the shore. 
Successively we passed Wochow Island, Kioe Pins Rock, 
and, at a greater distance, the various creeks which indent 
the coast, Mirs Bay, Ty-pung Bay, and Tysan Bay, tilt 
the setting sun left us to pursue our track over the wateiy 
main, with no other variety than that of some venturous 
fisherman overtaken by darkness, and croenng our course 
in his frail craft. 

The next morning we beheld a line of coast partaking 
of the same general features as th^t of the preceding day, 
except that the hills were less lofty and precipitous, and 
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d to retire Boroe diatance from the shore. Especially 
to the east of Cap-chesan, we perceived a marked alteratioii 
in the appearance of the land bordering close on the sea. 
A flat country, more or less extended, aeetoed to intervene 
between the beach and the hills rising dimly in the distance ; 
while an immense sand stretched along the shore, and re- 
ceived the dashing surge. The thousands of boats, which 
studded the sea for many miles, here began to partake of a 
different form, the suls being square, instead of the oblique 
sails farther south. The men, also, generally wore the dark 
turban, which marked them as belonging to the hardy and 
enterprising race of ^e Fokeen province. Some of them, 
however, were diligently plying their oars, destitute of 
clothing of every kind. We had passed Breaker's Point 
and Ma-urh Point, and were already near the Lamocks, 
and within sight of Namoa Island in the distance — the 
extreme northeast boundary of the Canton province, where 
it joins to Pbkeen — when I felt an unusual sensation, which 
led me from my cabin to the deck, where I found the offi- 
cers and crew assembled, and I received the disappointing 
lotelligence that an accident had happened to the machin- 
ery. The engine was completely disabled, and our only 
alternative was to change our course to the southwest, and 
to sul under canvas before the wind, which was blowing 
strong, on our return to Hong Kong. Althou^ within 
ninety miles of Amoy, we endeavored to make the best of 
our disappointment, and pleasantly sailed along with a 
&Torable breeze, returning by precisely the same course. 
During the next night another casualty befell us. A poor 
native liBhing crew, probably asleep in their boat, were run 
down by our vessel with such force as to carry away her 
mast and sails. Immediately after this disaster they began 
to blow a horn, to beat gongs, and to bum flakes of idol- 
paper, which they scattered abroad to propitiate the divini- 
ties of the deep. Ab one or two other boats' were close 
by, ready to render as^tance to the sinking boat, and to 
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aavc the crew, we pursued om conne witb the damage ot 
our jib-boom, which waa broken flunmd«r by the vic^eDce 
of the coDciiBsi(Mi,i atxl our sterboard paddle^whee^ injuTed 
by the fiahing-sets beiioming entaiigted wiih iL At aooa, 
mi Wednesday, April Sd, after aboni fbrtj-eigbt houra' 
abBODce, we slowly sailed into harbor, and caine to anchor 
off the town. I return^ from our cruise of 400 nulea, 
greatly invigorated by the trip. My friends wer« surprised 
to see me so Soon after my departure, till an explanatioa ^ 
removed the whole mystery. In the mean time, intelligence 
had reached Hong Kong that the alt^m at Amoy bad been 
prematuiv, and d>e dlstnrbanceb only lemporarj ; and thus 
no inconvenience or danger ftas likely to ensue from oar 
having returned to Hong Kong. The " Medusa" war- 
steamer was at Amoy, and tranquillity had been restored. 
The next day, April 3d, I carried out my fmrmer plan of 
visiting Cantwii and accordingly set out in the evening in a 
passage-boat, with two Europeans and some 'Lascars as 
lellow-pass^igeTS. We arrived at Whampoa the next af- 
ternoon, where our Chinese steersman got into trouble. 
As he approached the ship on board of which he vTas to 
discharge the Lascar passengers, he steered the boat so 
near that our mast carried away a spar from the ship's rig- 
ging, which came down about our heads, to out personal 
jac^ardy. The consequence was, that the head man of onr 
crew was made a prisoner, and sa&Iy lodged oa board the 
ship till he should make good the damage. Long and im- 
paaaioned arguments passed between the several memb«« 
of our crew and the English captain. At last the matter 
was so far compromised as to liable us, after half an hour's 
detention, to proceed on onr voyage, by the capUun taking 
the board inscribod with the boat's number and license, 
which he held as security for payment of the estimated cost 
of repair. This mishap cast a damp on the spirits of the 
crew, which, however, was slightly dissipated by the inti- 
mation that some of us intended to give them a small sum 
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towaid theii loss. Our servanU during the Toyage engEgvd 
in gambling with aacfa eagernefls, that it was oalj by a 
resolute eeverity of tone that we could get the slighteat 
attention paid to our wants. The latter part of the Toya^ 
was tedious, but the scenery, about enoset, was very pleas- 
ing. "We slowly passed along the thousands of boats and 
junks which lay in tbe crowded HTer, and at 9 P.M. came to 
anchor ofi* the foreign factories of Canton. 

The 6ist intelligence I received at Canton, bearing en 
the missionary work, was a rumored edict of toleration 
of the Christian ivligion by the imperial government. 
Application bad been made to Fowtinqna to ascertain the 
truth of this report. He returned an evasive reply, and 
affected to be ignorant of any ground for such a rumor, 
except the known intention of the eniperor no longer to 
enforce the old penal laws against the profesBors of " the 
rehgion of the Lord of Heaven," the term employed by tbe 
Jesuits in former tunes to designate the Christian rehgion. 

Very soon aAer my arrival in Canton, however, more 
definite information on tbe subject was obtained by the 
transmission, from some missionaries at Shanghai, of a 
translation of a public Chinese document, which bad been 
issued by the authorities in those parts. It was in ibe form 
of a memorial of Ke-Ying to the itnperial throne, petition- 
ing for the full toleration of CathoHc converts, and contain- 
ing, also, the rescript of the veiinilion pencil, granting the 
subject of the memorial. A translation is here subjoined 
of this important document, which, in some parts, will per- 
haps remind the I'eader of the celebrated epistle of the 
younger Pliny to his imperial master, Trajan. Scarcely 
200 years had elapsed after Pliny's letter before the ban- 
ners of tbe cross waved from the turrets of the imperial 
city. May a similar result follow in China ! 

" Ke-Ying, high imperial commissioner, and governor-general 
of the 'Two Kwang,' respectfully addresses the tbrone, for the 
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purpose of preBentJDg a momoria!. He finds, <i 
Hut the religion ot the ' Lord of Heaven' m that wbwh all the 
westero natioiM adore and receive ; that iCa object ii priDcipailr 
to admoDiah to good, aod to condemn evil; that, therefore, from 
the time when it was introdiiced into China, during the previona 
Ming d^nns^, it had hitherto not been prohibited ; that, sabae- 
quentlj, beoaose some of thote who practiced the religion took 
advantage of that religion to do wickedly, even to the sedncing 
and defiling of men's wives and daughters, and the using a cheat 
to take out the pupils of sick men's eyes, the government did then 
search out and pnoish them, of which there is record ; that in 
the reign of Kea-king a special clause was for the first time laid 
down, separately providing for the punishment thereof; and that, 
therefore, the prohilntion was originally directed against thoae 
Chinese who made a pretext of ihe religion to do evil ; but it was 
by no means directed at that relipoa worshiped and received by 
aD the western nations. Now, the request of the French com- 
mUsJoner, La Gren6, regarding the point that those Chinese 
who practice this religion, and do well, be exempted from crim- 
ioeli^, seems bb if it could bp carried into effect. He must, 
therefore, request that, as regards all who hereafter learn and 
practice the religion of the Lord nf Heaven, no matter whether 
they be Central or Outaide people, and who do not cause disturb- 
ances or do wickedly, he may respectfully crave the celestial 
favor, permitting to and conferring on them an exemption from 
criminality; and should there be any seducing ordefiling of men's 
wives aod daughters, or using of crsA to take out the pupils of 
sick men's eyes, or any other crimes otherwise offending the 
laws, they shall, as before, be punished according to the estab- 
lished laws. With respect to those individuals of the French, 
and all other Western nations ndio practice the religion, let them, 
accordingly, be permitted to build halls for worship at the five 
ports of commercial intercourse, and they must not presume to 
enter into the interior to disseminate that religion. ShoukI they 
act in opposition to, or turn their beciis upon, the treaties, over- 
step the boundaries, and act irregularly, the local officers will, as 
soon as they seize them, forthwith send them to the consuls 
of the several nations to restrain and punish them ; but death 
must not be indicted on the spot, in order to evince a cherishing 
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and kind diapoaition. Tboa, peradveDtnre, the good and tb» 
vile will not be iiitermued, and the laws of kiudaeis will mani- 
fest their equitable coarse. This request regarding those who 
practice the religion, and do weD, being exempted from paniah- 
ment, it is his da^ to present to the throne in a respectful me- 
morial, and he humbly craves his Imperial Majesty graciouiiy 
to assent uid grant that it may be carried into eSbct. A respeot- 
liil memorial. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

REAL EXTENT OF UISSIONARY OPENINGS AT CANTON. 

ProjBcled MiBBionary Setrices at ibs " Kingpo EichBrge" — A1«nn of the 
superinlending Officers— Friendliness of the betler C lasies— Defective 
Courage of native Preachers— Riotous Interruption of s religious Ser- 
vice by a Chinese Mob— Disltibution of Tracts— Invitation by a petty 
Mandarin to accompany bim into the City ; his subsequent Fright at (he 
Proposal being acceded to — Ineffectual Atlempls to enter the Oily Gate. 

April 5th. — On the day after my airival at Canton I tis- 
ited two American mission aries, who had lately removed 
their missionai'y establiahment from Hong Kong, on account 
of the disadvantages which, after due experience, they found 
to attach to that peculiar station, and had transferred the 
scene of their operations to Canton, in the hope of finding 
a fairer scope for their exertion. Many of their Iriends re- 
gretted and censured this step. They now resided in a 
hong close to the foreign factories, expecting, at no distant 
period, to effect a removal more into the heart of the Chi- 
nese population. As they had only arrived two days pre- 
viously, their plans were not yet matured. They had, how- 
ever, at least planned their operations for the following day, 
the Sabhath, on a bold and commendable scale. At half- 
past ten o'clock a.m. they were to hold a religious service, 
and to address the Chinese at a large hall, called the 
"Ningpo Exchange," the rendezvous of the native mer- 
chants from Ningpo, assisted by the native preachers, Yong 
and Mun. At the same hour, Wong, Lei, and Hong were 
to hold a similar assemblage at the " Chinchew Exchange," 
a few streets farther off; while Luh, Yow, and Tat were 
also to attend, for the same purpose, at a place called the 
Shong-kow-poo. My two fi-iends accompanied me on a, 
walk into the neighboring streets, more especially directing 
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our visit to the scene of their intended misBioBary work cm 
tlie next day. The Niiigpo Exchange was the best native 
buildiiig' tbat I had yet seen in Canton, and had rather an 
extended range of halls andspaciooB roonu, on which there 
had evidently been, in past times, a considerable outlay of 
expense, as its elaborately-carved pillars, its richly-gilt in- 
BCriptioiia, the beaaty and size of the idols, and the substan- 
tial and elegant nature of the ornaments and furniture gen- 
erally served to indicate. We made a personal survey of 
the di^rent rooms, my companions at intervals giving ut- 
terance to the thoughts passing through their minds, and 
the desires uppermost in their hearts. As we wandered from 
place to place, through the numerous courts and halls, a knot 
of about half a dozen officers or attendants of the institutioti 
gathered atr>tuid ue, and received some of the Christian 
tracts, which were placed in different parts of the building. 
One of my friends soon entered into conversation, explain- 
ing the native of the doctrines, the object of our errand, and 
the proposed services for the next day. This last topic 
gave rise to a lengthened discussion, during which it became 
apparent that they had been somewhat sanguine and pre- 
mature in ctMicluding that, in their previous visits, they had 
aecured definite and explicit permission of the use of tbe 
building for the purposes contemplated by them. The 
Chinese demurred to the proposal, declaring that they were 
only stewards, and not the proprietors ; that the building 
was nut designed for such objects ; and, in short, giving 
plain pnjof of the fear they entertained of being embroiled 
in some difficulty by connection with foreigneis. One 
of my companions endeavored to allay their fears, and to 
prove tbe excellence of Christian doctrines, and the disin- 
terestedness of his motives. My boy Afat joined with much 
earnestness in the debate, and addressed several remarks to 
his countrymen, explanatory of the objects and customs of 
foreigtterfi. Leaving ibis little assemblage ti 
the words addressed to them, we retired to a higher 
H 
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offliVx>king the court belotr, where we aat down to recniit 
om strength, and to disciua die proapecta of the next day. 
While the Climese below were engaged in disciuaing the 
strange pioceedmgs <^ the (breignera, we tried to exdte 
our flpiiits to thankful adoradon of the Triune God for our 
own paiddpationB in the bleBsinga of the Gospel. We left 
amid the poUte attentions of our new acquaintances, and 
directed our steps to a neighboring street, occasionally 
distributing tracts, whereTor we bad reason to hope that 
tbej would recmve an attentire perusal. In one ahop we 
remained for some time with the inmates, who evinced 
much interest in the books. The owner of the shop was 
an aged man, who seemed, in his advanced state of- life, to 
have relinquished the care and management of his a^irs 
to his nephew, a middle-aged man of pleasing maimers and 
intelligence. The latter made man j inquiries, and listened 
with attention, asthe principal doctrines of' Christianity 
were explained to him. He said he had not heard for ten 
thousand yean such wonder&l doctrines. When the &11 
of man, and the necessity of repentance and a new heart 
were insisted on, he eagerly inquired whether to have aa 
idol-altar was a sin. In reply, he was informed that GK>d 
had forbidden idolatry, and willed that those who worship 
Him should worship Him in spirit and in truth. He point- 
ed to a little recess in a room above, where he could re- 
tire to pray alone. His heart (he said) wished to believe, 
but could not fully comprehend the doctrines. In the 
coarse of the subsequent dialogue, he said he had a son 
and a daughter ; whereupon he was reminded that, accord- 
ing to Ctunese principles, this was held to be a rich por- 
tion of blessedness. To this he assented with heeitativn, 
saying that he hod not much money. He was reminded 
that the &vor of God and the knowledge of trudi were a 
better poasession than money. To the, applicstioD to him- 
self to the truth of the universality of human depravi^r tte 
objected strongly, affirming that he had a good heart. A^ 
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l«r some further convenBtion on the wickedoeu of einful 
derirea, and an acknowledgment of his having never repent- 
ed of idol-worahip, he at last confessed that his heart was a 
little wicked. The old uncle, eoine time before, had taken 
nmbnge at a reference to himself and removed to the other 
end of the apartment. He seemed, however, to regain his 
composure, as at our departure he patiently listened to 
some advice personally addressed to him, admonishing him 
of his gray hain, and bade us a fiiendly farewell. The 
nephew alluded to some previous conversation with a med- 
ical missionary in Canton. On this occasion, when one of 
my fiiends stated the objects for which we came to China 
as missionaiies, he quickly remarked that we must have a 
good deal of money to enable us to leave our native land and 
come to so distant a country. He was informed that we 
were not rich men, but had come thither in obedience to 
the command of our Lord, Go and teach oil natiom. Here 
A&t again became eloquent in his apology for misstonarios, 
and explanation of their errand, saying that they did not 
come to get money, but to teach the Chinese " ancient doc- 
bine." The nephew again inquired whether we were 
Americana or English. He was told that two of our num- 
ber were Americans, and the third an Englishman; but 
that, though belonging to different countries, we were 
closely united to each other by Christian fellowship. He 
assented with the remark that " discipleship makes all na- 
tions one." We left him with an invitation to attend the 
service at the Ningpo Exchange on the next day, and to 
call at my friend's house, whenever intei«st or curiosity might 
prompt him. 

These attempts of my two Mends were preparatory only 
to carrying out their plan of hiring a house, as a mission 
chapel and residence, in some distant part of the suburbs, 
where they hoped to pursue a bold and systematic course 
of action, and to hold religious meetings every evening, both 
outside and inside the city, by means of their native preach- 
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en. Tbe result of Bucb an experiment was tiwaited with 
interest by tbe friendB of the missioDary work, though th«TS 
were not wanting those who foretold danger from the &!• 
tempt. In particular, the miasionary brother whh whom I 
was staying expreiied great apprehensions of the conse- 
quences, saying that he had positiTe knowledge of the 
anxious suspicions of the autfaorides, and the dangennu 
malignity of the mob. He predicted a disturbance aa sure 
to result from the attempt, aud a probable hinderance and 
shock to the missionary work generally, which it mi^t coat 
many years of cautious action to remove. 

The sequel proved that both the sanguine hopes of tbe 
one party and the cautious timidity of the other were 
somewhat excessive. While visita might be made to any 
part of the suburbs by a mbsionaiy able to speak with the 
people in their own tongue — while conversation with them 
might be earned on at their own houses without restraint — 
while tracts might be diauibuted from house to house, and 
their contents explained — yet it was found that no public 
service of any kind could be undertaken, except at the 
missionary's own residence among tbe foreign factories, 
and consequently at a distance from the Chinese popula- 
tion. Individual Chinese were willing to come to the mis- 
sionaries for private conversation, and a few also to attend 
the newly-instituted services. But at the Ningpo Exchange, 
and tbe other public localities to which allusion has been 
made, no public service could be held beyond an irregular 
dialogue with about twenty or thirty peraons, who might 
gather round tbe missionary and propose questions. The 
native preachers also showed great cowardice on finding 
that missionary topics were unpopular among the people, 
aa savoring of intercourse with foreigners. Being men 
generally of limited education, and very little knowledge 
and zeal, they became easily frightened, and only ventured 
to give away a few tracts. As to their labors within th« 
«ty, there was only their own account to receive, no for- 
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eigner being permitted to enter. Some time later, a bouse, 
aftecmsny obstacles, arising from tfae hesitation of the land- 
lord, was rented by the two missionaries, and was in course 
of preparation for a chapel and residence, being situated 
at eome distance from the tbreign ketones. The people 
of tbe neigh boiiiood soon, however, raised an outcry at the 
prospect of a " fbre^ demon" coming to reside among 
them in defiance of Chinese castom; and so serioua was 
the disturbance as to render the interference of the Ameri- 
can consul necessary. At the period of one year afterward 
the missionaries were still residing and carrying on their 
operations on a small scale among tbe foreign honga. An 
English missionary, also, who made tbe same laudable at- 
tempt, met with the same serious difficulties. Tbe Chi- 
nese mob broke into tbe bouse, which he bad litted up 
as a cbapel, in the eastern suburbs, while Leang Afa was 
preaching, and raised a riot, breaking benches and stools, 
and throwing Afe into great alarm._ 

A more detailed notice has been given of these proceed- 
ings, as showing tbe real nature and amount of facilities 
for public missionary operations at Canton. At tbe present 
time they are reduced, by tbe arrogant lawlessness of the 
populace, within small limits. But, on tbe other hand, a 
boundless field lies before tbe missionary laborer for preach- 
ing tba Gospel from house to house, amid a population of 
whom tbe better classes are intelligent, friendly, and in- 
quiring, and from among whom individuals may be led, 
by a discreet and respectful demeanor, to make private 
risits to the abode of missionaries. In no part of the 
world are politeness of manner, and an attention to the 
little refinements and delicate sensibilities of civilized life, 
on the part of missionaries, more necessary to secure the 
dbposition of tbe people toward tbe all-important message 
which tbey bring. 

How far these conclusions are authorized by facts of 
daily occurrence tbe reader will have his own opportuni- 
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ties of judging ia the fbllowiog jounial of mj' intercoiiTBfl 
with the people in the euburbs and in the Miasionaiy Hos 
piuL 

April 7lA,.-^^ar]'y this morning I set out on & visit to the 
BtreetB contiguouB to the western wall of the city, accom- 
panied by my boy, Aiat, who carried some books for me 
in a handkerchief, and acted as interpreter in any difficulty 
which arose. Having purchased a map of the city and 
Buburba, depicted on a fan, I was enabled to lead the way 
with tolerable accuracy into the desired quarter. A& 
showed many signs of timidity before he set out with me, 
saying that if he carried the books he should be appre- 
hended by the masdarina, and forfeit his queue, which, ia 
the eye of a Chinaman, is tantamouiit to outlawry. Hav- 
ing reason to suspect his indolence rather than his fears, I 
was unwilling to lose his servicea. He followed me at a 
little distance, and assisted me in purchasing some articles 
that I needed. In a few shops which I visited I distributed 
some of the books, reserving the greater pait of them to 
be disposed of at a greater distance from the residence of 
foreigneiB, where Christian publications were less likely to 
be known. Desirous of relieving Afat from embarrass- 
ment, I took some tracts from him to cany myself so as 
not to have recourse to him is any public spot. One or 
two Chinese approached me vrith an earnest request to 
obtain a book, which I accordin^y gave. This attracted 
othen, and no sooner did I inadvertently turn to my boy 
to take &om his bundle two or three tracts, than a crowd 
of outstretched hands was soon gathered around us, and 
the clamor and assemblage became so great that the way 
was literally blocked up. With much difficulty I extrica- 
ted myself from the rapidly-increasing throng, deeming it 
prudent to turn back, and directing Afat to that eSect, 
whom, as I passed, I beheld squeezed to the wall by the 
mass of eager applicants, and indicatiDg by a flood of tears 
his sense of danger. The seventy tracts of large size which 
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I hod selected for the day's dJaEribution were thua unex- 
pectedly taken by force ; and it was to his no small com-- 
£»! that I intimated to Afat, amid bis unequivocal exprea* 
eions of tbankfulnees, that I would not again make a similar 
request for his seirices as book-carrier. Though only six- 
t«en yeaiB of age, be is a sensible lad, and his sympathies 
are evidently enlisted in favor of missionaries. He ac- 
knovrledges the folly of idolatry, and that, too, in no very 
dubions tenne. And yet, though intellectQally convinced 
of tbe superiority of the Cbristian religion, the apathetic 
indifierence to every thing but secular interests, so preva- 
lent among the Chinese, dispOHea bim, like many other 
youths vrho have been bronght within tbe influence of the 
missionaries, to pursue the beaten track of popular error 
in preference to the invidious appearance of abandoning 
tbe customs of their ancestora. 

Returning to the Minsionary Hospital, I was present at 
tbe admission of new patients, which usually takes place on 
this day of the week (Monday). It afibrded me pleasure to 
find that a more decidedly missionary character had been 
given to the institution since my last visit to Canton in the 
preceding year. A number of Christian books were pieced 
on a table, from which the patients were invited to help 
themselves. It was grati^ing to perceive, even in the ab- 
sence of higher motives, the curiosity which prompted the 
majority to take the books, and retire to different parts <^ 
the room to read in quietude. A Christian almanac in 
Chinese, combining, with an exhibition of evangelical doc- 
trine, a general view of the statiBtics, sciences, geography, 
and power of western nations, was very acceptable to them. 
Among other acquuntsnces which I here formed, was that 
of an officer in the employ of tbe Kwang-cbow-foo, a native 
of Chin-keang-foo, in Keengsoo province, a city situated 
west of Nanking, and the last place taken by assault by the 
British army. He appeared to be a man of intelligfflice, 
and communicated to me the relative geographical position 
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of the principal citiM in thoM parte, wlncli I fimnd to 
accord veiy accurately with my own m^. On my hindng 
to him the pleasore I shoald &el in aecompanying him 
from the hospital on Iub return into the city, he assented to 
the plan, and eren pressed me to give him Ae honor of my 
company to his own bouse. This I regatded, in the £ist 
instance, as Chinese politeness, and conld hardly induce 
myself to give him credit for sincerity. As, howerer, be 
was a txnthem man, and mi^ therefore, in a measure, he 
free from the strong anti-Enropean feeling of the sonth, 
and as he was, moreorer, shout to depart in tvro days on 
bis return to his native city. Dr. Parker agreed with me in 
the conclunon that he possibly might be sincere, and pressed 
me not to lose the opportunity of entering the city with 
such a protector. When the officer wsa about to leave 
the hospital, he again politely reminded me of the proposed 
yisit with him, and inquired if I were willing to carry it 
into execution. We had already taken steps to secure a 
sedan-chair, with bearerB, in which it was arranged that I 
shoald follow him into tbe city. But when the plan was 
actaally on tbe point of being put into practice, he suddenly 
became alarmed, asking if I really meant to enter the city, 
and deprecating my placing him in the awkward and dtffi' 
cult position of being the fiivt Chinese to conduct a foreign- 
er within the walls. We appealed to the faJrnees of i 
eigner ei^ering the city, and to the absurdity of the pro- 
hibition ; to which be assented, but said that such had been 
the ancient eastern, and that he conld not dare to face tbe 
danger of a tumult. The Chinese connected with the hos- 
pital all agreed as to the reasonableness of free entrance, 
but asserted, with much earnestness, tbe certainty of its 
giving rise to a disturbance. Thus the matter ended, tbe 
Chinaman, amid evident confusion, stammering forth his 
apologies, and, after polite bowings, making his exit to hb 
sedan. 

In the evening I took a walk with Dr. Faricer in tho 
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tmaaa AraetiaD aa ia tlis monritig, sxteBding our Tuit to the 
Tui|nig-man, or ** Gate of Uni'veraal Peace," than whicli 
aune noduug coald be law eniblematicof tliei'ea] cbarxcter 
of dw neighboring populace. We wax the object of in- 
creasing cniiosity m we ap{noacbed Dearer to tiiia e^rat 
aa&equeutei by foroign««. But aa we ttdvanced under 
die ancirat gateway, aai ebowed, by our tmcfae^ed pace, 
that we were far maving vnward within the forbid<Ien pre- 
ciBcte of the city, the looka of diepleaaure which were 
darted toward us by the crowd were soon exchanged for 
shouts and gcBturos, which told us that we should not he 
tolerated in such an ac4 of sacrilege. Two or three low 
fellows placed themselves close to Dr. FaricH', who went 
fint, and making angry demonstrationB of renstuice, shout- 
•d to him to stop. We retsained nnder the gateway far 
about five minutes, the storm of popult^ w^^th growing 
dai^Eer, and tbe easemhlage rabidly increasing, tiil we 
deemed it prudent, after surveying the renwrkable old 
building which forms the gateway, to turn down a narrow 
street bordering on the outside of the c^-wall, which fur- 
nished us with many objects of curiosity, and at length 
conducted us, at the distance of about a mile, to the foreign 
factories. 

On a subsequent occasion I passed the Tai-ping-mun 
alone; and, wishing again to test the possibility of entering 
the city, walked on under the gateway, the Chinese shout- 
ing to mo from either side, of which I took no notice. 
When I had reached the inner side of the arched gateway, 
a Chinese officer, whom I conjectured, from bis ability to 
speak both the mandarin dialect and English, to be a spy 
of the mandarins, stationed to prevent the entrance of foi^ 
eigners, approached me with a request not to proceed. As 
I appeared to hesitate about desisting, he put his hand on 
my shoulder, uid, with a good-humored smile, begged me 
to return. I asked him why I might not proceed, as I was 
a friend. He still persevered in requesting me to tnm 
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' baclc, showing, however, amid all bis polite remonstraticm, 
that his secret instrucuons were on no account to permit b 
foreigner to enter, and that phyucal resistance would be 
employed, if necessary, as a last resource. He seemed 
veiy anxious to get me dear out of the way, speaking of a 
mandarin-station inside the wall, which I should not be 
allowed to pass. My ultimate compliance seemed to re- 
lievo his mind, and I took my departure, after giving him a 
selection of tracts, which he received with a polite ac- 
knowledgment. The crowd, which had been gathering, 
eoun relaxed their scowling looks as they saw me turn 
down the little by-street in the suburb. 

The British consul afterward informed me that the Chi- 
nese authorities had recently promised to issue a proclama- 
tion, granting free entrance into the city, and threatening to 
punish any Chinese who should ill-treat a foreigner in the 
attempt to enter. During the period of this visit to Canton, 
I ascertained that no such proclamation had made its ap- 
pearance, and that the matter was likely to continue a 
fruitiiil source of diplomatic altercation. 
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CHAPTER VnL 

FURTHER INCIDENTS AT CANTON. 

Vint to Ynn-tnis, ■ Ctuneie OentlemBO— IntereM of Chineae in tha Art», 
Inrention*, and Aatccmoaij of Ibe West— Cuiinilj of a Frieat — Native 
Trealiae on Aetronomy— Chineae Ingenuity, and Ignorance of physical 
Bciencea — Eiecu lion- Ground — " Temple of Longarily" — ^owtimina'a 
Qatdena— HoHqna's tabnrban Dwelling — Neglected Edacitton of Fe- 
Bulet iD CtuD> — Aonail PtocesaioD in honoi of Ihe Idol 8hing-kea — 
General Revien of miisionary Facilitiea at Canton. 

April SiA. — I walked about a mile tbi-ough ibe auburbe, 
in a weeterc direction, to a street called the Sbap-pat-poo, 
to call on a Chinese gentl^nan named Yun-tang, the bi'oth- 
er-in-law of Powtinqua, and the sixth son of Le, a salt- 
inspector of some celebrity and repute. His hnguist was 
careful to inform me, with due accuracy, of his master's 
pedigree and importance at the Missionaiy Hospital on the 
previoiu day, where Yun-tang gave ms his card and address, 
with the invitation to visit him. On entering his house, I 
was conducted through three or four courts and anterooms 
to an apartment of spacious dimensions, which looked into 
a garden containing a little forest of shrubs and flowets, 
placed in rovre, risiiig gradually one above another- on little 
platforms. Aftertbefirstceremonialsofetiquetwere over, tea 
and &uit were brought, with which we paid the usual com- 
pliments. About twenty domestics stood in the outer rooms, 
eagerly listening and gazing on me with evident curiosity, 
as their master, the linguist, and myself were engaged to- 
gether. Our anticipated conversadon on the affairs of Out- 
ward nations soon commenced, by Yun-tang's inquiring 
whether I could furnish him with a diagram and explana- 
tttm of the manner in which foreigners could vreave and 
manafiicture cloth by steam machinery, and whether I 
bad ever seen such a wonderful contrivance. I then pro- 
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ceeded to dwell at some length on the multitude of pur- 
poses to which the Bteam-engine could be applied, and 
took tho opponanity of alluding to the great loss which 
the ChineBe nation experienced in tbetr isolation from for- 
eigD countries, especially intimating that perfect friendship 
and cordiality could not exist till the foreigner should be 
allowed to walk at lai^ in all parts of the city, and the 
way be opened for a reciprocal interchange of kind offices. 
The obserration I n&de of the willingness of foreigners to 
coma and teach them the aits and leamiog of western na- 
tions drew forth the remark from him that an American at 
Macao had already received iastructions to build a steam- 
ship for the Chinese, and that its arrival at Canton was 
shortly expected. Yun-tang then went to the end of tho 
room, and brought two Tolnmes of a native work on astron- 
omy, abounding witli diagrams and maps of the stars, which 
he presented to me. He requested me to examine them, 
and to ascertain whether they were correct and agreed 
with our astronomical system; saying that "if I would bo 
kind enough to send or bring him some boc^ cont^iung 
our system of the stars, he should feel himself under great 
obligations, delicately hinting at the presents with which he 
would reward me. I promised to make an endeavor to 
comply with his vrishes, and proceeded to illustrate die de- 
gree of perfection tn which European science had advanced, 
by the accuracy with which our navigators, after sailing 
over ten thousand miles of ocean without seeing land, could 
ascertain the ship's position. He asked the name of the in- 
strument to whidi I alluded, and subsequently inquired the 
price of a quadrant. He also mentioned that Dr. Morrison 
had, in former times, showed him the motion of the solar 
system, the globular form of the earth, and the remarkable 
fact that the people on the under side did not fall off. 

The statement of the objects of my mission to China, and 
my proposed visit to the other consular ports, formed our 
next topic of conversation, during which I tried to explain 
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the motives and BauctionB of the Gospel, the univeraal holi- 
ness and peace which it inculcates, and the perfect happi- 
ness which it is designed to convey. The linguist here en- 
gaged in a long dialogue' with Yun-tang, explaining diat 
my objects were not mercantile. Afterward he asked me 
whether I had not come to China in the same capacity aa 
Dr. Morrison or Dr. Pai-ker. The inquiry whether Yun- 
tang would receive, in return for his present of books, some 
pamphlets on the reUgion of foreigners, met with a ready 
acquiescence. He surveyed them for two or three minutea, 
and then eagerly inquired whether any part of the books 
treated of astronomy ; and on my replying in the negative, 
evinced some disappointment, till I informed him they were 
exclusively oa i^hgious. subjects, and that I would send 
him also a work on the stars, which explanation seemed 
satisfactory, and he retained the books. The linguist, who 
spoke Bullish better than the ordinary class of native inter- 
preters, and in a style for removed above that absurd jai^n 
denominated the Oanton-Knglish, frequently invited me to 
repeat my visit whenever I could spare time. I once rose to 
take my departure, but at their urgent request resumed my 
seat for a little while longer; and at length left them, amid 
an unsparing display of external etiquet, which could not 
entii'ely dissipate the regret I felt at discovering in ibeir 
conversadon, when the linguist explained my remarks, that 
the term Jan qcui (foreign demon) was once applied to me 
amid this outward show of rpspect. This, together with 
several similar instances, has led me to suspect tbst the 
force of habit, in the use of this opprobious epithet, has al-- 
most deprived it of its literal offensiveness. 

On my return I met a priest from the large Budhist 
monastery in Honan, who, seeing the two volumes pre- 
sented to me by Yun-tang, requested me to give him one of 
them, thinking they were on die foreigner's religion. He 
was not satisfied dll I had allowed him to read the title- 
page of the books, that they were not a foieign produc- 
I 
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tion ; and with evident marks of pleaeure he observed me 
put my hand into my pocket, and take thence three books 
similar to those which I had given to Yun-tang. I gave 
them to him, with a request that he would also allow his 
friends to read them, which he promised to do. 

On my return to "Dr. Parker's house, I examined, with 
bis assistance, the native books on astronomy, and tnuud 
that they bore strong internal evidence of the European 
principles introduced in the seventeenth century by the Jes- 
uit misBionaries, The diagrams, explaining the signs of 
the zodiac, the ecliptic, the division into zones, and 180 de- 
grees of latitude between each pole, proved the fact of 
their having been written with the borrowed aid of foreign- 
ers. The diagrams explaining, on meteorological piinci- 
ples, the cause of rain, appeared to be of more apocryphal 
origin. Although mixed up with much of the absurdities 
of the Chinese principles of creation, Yin' and Yang, the 
astronomy was generally correct as far as it went, and coor 
tained the first principles of European science diluted 
through the work. 

We wei-e afterward engaged in listening to a native 
teacher, deeply versed in Chinese literature, as he explained 
to us the various httle Chinese articles of curious device and 
ingenious manufacture submitted to him. These consisted 
of magnets differently adapted to the purposes of a mari- 
ner's compass, a sun-dial, and a moon-dial, separately and 
in combination. They were inscribed with tables and dia- 
grams, containing directions for arrang^g the dials and 
magnets for each purpose. I subsequently became possess- 
ed of & specimen of their instruments, which, in the delica- 
cy and beauty of its construction, and the ingenuity display- 
ed in its adaptation to every-day use, would be well worthy 
a UEition more advanced in civilization. In appearance it 
was a flat piece of ivory, small enough to be carried in the 
waistcoat pocket, and adorned with beautifully -iDuminated 
rharacters directing tlie mode of use. On one side, a round 
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dial, inscribed with the horaiy characters, and having a 
gnomoD is (he center, is elevated to receive the sun's 
shadow. The elevation is produced by little hinges iroiu 
the principal piece of ivory, and is regulated according to 
the degree of the sun's declination at the diSerent seasons, 
by means of a small pin inserted into different holes below. 
A needle, delicately balanced, shows the requisite poaitiou 
of the time-piece for meeting the sun's rays. The same 
dial is inscribed with the hours of the night, as well as of 
the day ; and, by means of its circular movement oa a cen> 
tral pivot, it is speedily arranged so as to become a moon- 
dial, a projecting index at the hour of midnight being 
brought to meet the figures marked on another circle out- 
side, which answer to the age of the moon. Possessed of 
such an instrument, a person might pursue his track over 
the untrodden desert, and also might obtain, with tolerable 
accuracy, die hour by day, and generally by night. The 
ingenuity of the Chiaeae, in turning to the beat account 
iheir limiti^d knowledge of the physical sciences, is very re- 
markable, and excites a feeling of wonder, that, with such 
i^ady powers of applying it to every-day life, they never- 
theless have remained so long stationary in knowledge, es- 
pecially when it is remembered that some of the most im- 
portant of modem discoveries, which have effected such 
social changes in the west, were known many ages previous- 
ly among the Chinese. The teacher, in reply to my ques- 
tion, hastily esaeited that the knowledge of the magnet ex- 
isted in China 5000 years ago. On my fiirther inquiry, he 
stated the discovery to have been cotemporaneous with the 
Chow dynasty, i, e,, a few centuries before the Christian 
era, a period somewhat more modem than his first aeser* 

It often excites surprise that the native teachers who are 
brought into connection with foreign students, and who en- 
joy a fair reputation for knowledge and learning among 
heir countrymen, are neveithelees so marvelously ignoran: 
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in all matters of geography, history, and physical scisncej 
The reason of this is to be fount! in the fact, that the mind 
of China is diverted into other channels of knoirledge, often 
abstruse, and more frequently puerile. Amid the pOTerty 
of theu' physical sciences it b evident that & large amount 
of talent is continually employed in the metaphyncal sys- 
tem of the Chinese, which rests on the base of imaginative 
theory, destitute of I'eality and truth ; and those powers 
of mind, which, under more favorable circumstances, migbt 
have grasped the sublimeat objects, and pursued the most 
noble investigations, with profit and success; are frittered 
away and wasted on a system of puerile absurdity. Thus 
the misemployed mind of China is building up a pyramid 
of error, which it has cost ages to erect, and may reqnh-ft 
ages to demolbb, opposing great obstacles in the way of a 
moral revolution in favor of Christian truth. 

The native work on astronomy given me by Yun-tang, 
1 afterward found to have been written about twenty-four 
yeara ago by a Chinese scholar, the friend of Gnun tsung-tuh, 
who presided over the two Kwang provinces, K.wang-tung 
(or Canton) and Kwang-so, about ten years ago, and at 
whose instigation the work had been vmtten. 

April ^th. — In the course of my rambles in the suburbs, 
I landed fixjm my boat at tho Tai-ma-tow, about two miles 
below the foreign factories, and on the north bank of the 
river. It was difficult to feel quite secure from bodily assault 
amid the crowds who would Bometimea follow, shouting, 
on every side, Jan-quei4o {foreign demon), with astonishing 
perseverance. Once or twice only has this popular ill-feel- 
ing been manifested in any thing beyond words, when I 
received a smart jerk from the elbow of some low fellows 
while passing through the crowd, which would pretty well 
conceal -the individual offenders. In these distant parts of 
the Bouthei-n suburb, abutting on the river, I passed tlffough 
a number of by-lanes, which at last brought me to the 
execution-ground, near the principal southern gate of the 
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dty. Here the stem majesty of Chinese law is Tindicatetl 
in the blood of the transgressor — here the convicted crim- 
iaal undergoes the last penalty of capital crime — and, 
kneehng toward the imperial city of the north, dies in thu 
attitude of adoration of paternal rule. About twenty bare 
skulls were lying on one side of this alley, while others 
were secured in earthenware urns, the odor of which was 
equally offensive with the sight. This Aceldama was liter- 
ally a potter's field, as well as a field of blood, being usee! 
as a ground for drying earthen pots, which were lying about 
in every direction, covered with matting to protect them 
from the elements. No esecutiona had taken place tor a 
month, though they aometimcB amount to twenty or thiity 
at one time. As I was standing on the very spot where 
the head of ths malefactor is severed at one blow fi'om the 
body, and the lifeless corpse is made to attest the rigorous 
severity of justice, a few Chinese gathered round me, and I 
had an opportunity of distiibuting some tracts, without the 
interruption of a crowd. The people of this district have 
gained a bad character fur turbulence, but on this occa- 
eion were vei-y quiet and peaceable. 

Later in the evening, I accompanied a missionary brother 
on a visit to the celebrated " temple of longevity" situated 
about a mile and a half to the northwest of the foreign fac- 
tories iu the western suburb. We anived at the time of 
celebration of evening service, and remained surveying the 
scene from without the door. About 100 or 150 priests 
reside in this Bndhist monastery, seventy of whom were 
attending on this occasion in the principal temple. A great 
part of their ceremonies consisted in standing with joined 
palms, chanting, in a low, indistinct voice, the Falee sounds 
in praise of Budb, accompanied with gongs, drums, and 
hells. Sometimes they knelt, and at other times they 
walked in procession, beating tirao to a strange kind of 
tune, around the temple; at a comer of which a priest 
was standing, giving to the other priests, an they passed, a 
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check or Idly — a piece of wood — inscnbed with the Chi- 
neee character for " longevity," to attest the presence of 
the individual according to stated rule. A few of the priests, 
Beeing we had some books, left the procession, sought and 
obtained a copy, and then returned to join in the supersti- 
tions, reserving the book for subsequent perusal. The com- 
mendation bestowed by these priests on Christian doctrines 
is generally to the eSect that they are very good for us, 
but not necessary for them — that Christianity may be the 
best religion for foreigners, but Budhism is best for them- 

We ascended to the top of the temple, &om which there 
is a good view of the city inside the w'alls, with its two lofty 
pagodas, rising from amid the rich and luxuriant foliage 
of the trees interspersed below. The generality of the 
priests wore men of fierce and unprepossessing aspect. 
We found one poor fellow in this lofty retreat, alone and 
tinconscioua of our presence, bowing his head and paying 
ulent adoration before a lai^e idol, and apparently spell- 
bound under the influence of superstitious awe. We passed 
through the numerous courts and lesser temples which 
constitute this extensive and important establishment, ivith 
the humble hope and prayer that the message of salvation 
and the clear statemenl of Christian truth, contained in the 
books this evening distributed among the numerous body 
of priests, might receive the pronused blessing from on 
high, not going forth in vain. I observed a rosary sus- 
pended from the neck of some of the priests. What a 
characteristic similarity, even in some of its most detailed 
particulars, between pagan idolatry and a corrupt form of 
Christianity I 

April 11th. — I accompanied some friends on a visit to 
the gardens of the celebrated Powtinqua, in a boat which 
ha sent for our use, with one of his attendants to act as our 
guide. After proceeding about three miles in a northwest 
direclion, we left the broad river, and sailed up a canal on 
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our right for a. few furlongs, to a summer-honse, at which 
we disembarked. On eotering the gardens, we proceeded 
to inspect the various attractiotis, passing over a number 
of bridges, which intorsect in different parts the continua- 
tion of small lakes, of which this retreat is principally form- 
ed. These were not calculated, in their present shallow, 
muddy state, to add any beauty to the scene ; but later in 
the year, especially in the month of June, they are well 
filled with water, and abound with lotuses, forming a beau- 
tiful carpet-like expanse of vegetation. In diSerent parts 

•of the grounds were little summer-retreats, with furniture 
and decorations suited to the affluent condition of the pro- 
prietor. Splendid tablets, with large inscriptions, informed 
the visitor of the persons of rank and influentre with whom 
the owner of these domains had contracted, by duo forms, 
a compact of friendship. Of these writings, one contained 
the united names and emblems of Ke-Ying and Powtinqua. 
In these little buildings the common events of the interior 
of Chinese families were represented by some well-execu- 

' ted images, performing various ridiculous scenes, in which 
the ladies were the principal actors. In other parts there 
were Httle curiosities, apparently the gifl of some foreign 
visitor; and among these, a model of a steamboat, with 
engine and paddles, easily worked for the purpose of expla- 
nation. Near this spot a public notice, in tolerably correct 
Englbh, informed us that the liberal proprietor wished hia 
foreign friends to give no douceur to any of the attendants ; 
but intimated the pleasure with which he would receive 
any present of European manufacture, as a memorial of 
their visit. Gold and silver pheasants, maDdarin-ducks, 
storks, peacocks, some deer, and other animals of rarity or 
beauty, were placed in cages along the raised walks, which 
led around and across the lakes. Beautiful trees, shrubs, 
and parterres of flowers, added their portion of vaiiety and 
interest ; while, again, lofty platforms, surmounted the roofs 
of the numerous summer-houses, afforded a prospect into 
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dte neighboring localities. On one of the latter eminences 
I was joined by three Chinese, who told me they had come 
hither, in compliance with annual cusiom, to perform the 
usual rites at the tomb of their grand&ther, buried in an 
adjacent field. We returned from our trip by a difierenC 
route, to avoid the force of the unfaTorable tide, passing for 
two or three miles through canals, on either bank of which 
little boarded huts weie crowded together on rude pilea ex- 
tending into the water. The motley tenants of these substi- 
tutes for houses, which formed to myriads of industrious 
people their only shelter &om the elements, assembled ii^ 
groups as we passed along, to catch a ghtnpse of the lady 
of our party, whom they saluted with long-continued 
greetinga oi Jan-quei-moo, " foreign devil wornan." As wo 
emerged from the canal into a wider part of the river, and 
threaded our way among the lanes of boats of all sizes and 
forms, peopled by the average population of many a Euro- 
pean city, the general excitement and curiojsity were mani- 
&eted in shouts from the congregated thousan^ls. Mothers 
ran foitb with their infant offspring in their arms, shouting 
the offensive epithet, and holding them forward to gaze on 
the novel wonder of a barbarian woman. As the British 
troops had landed at these parts, after capturing and de- 
stroying the adjacent forts, and this portion of the suburbs 
had gufiered severely in the war, we had reason to be 
thcmkful that cariosity, rather than malignity, was mani- 
fested in the reception with which we were greeted. 

We soon after landed at a spacious mansion belonging 
to the son and heir of the celebrated Howquo. The son 
inherits many of the good qualities of his father. Among 
other instances of hb liberality and benevolence may be 
mentioned the fact of his still continuing the grant of the 
Missionary Hospital free of all rent, so nobly made, in the 
first instance, by old Howqua. The mansion extended 
close down to the water's edge, from which we passed up- 
ward by a flight of stone stairs. It formed the suburb- 
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dweUing of young Howqua, where one of his wives was 
domiciled. The interior arraDgemeats of this splendid 
dweUing, and the number of domestics, we found to be on 
a scale of great wealth and luxury. It had been rebuilt 
since the late war. The roof of the first story afibrded a 
spacious terrace, laid out in flower-beds and walks, com- 
municating with the apartments of the lady of the house. 
The lady of our party was immediately conducted to a 
large room above, where she was for some time engaged 
in the interchange of salutations with the Chinese lady, 
amid a company of attendants. On our departure the 
Chinese lady, whom the scale of surrounding luxury point- 
ed out as a favorite of her husband, watched us &om above, 
a female attendant standing befote to sci'een her from view, 
though at times she advanced, tittering and smiling, to catch 
a free gaze on the foreigners. These poor women are at 
present almost placed beyond the possibility of Christian 
instruction. No missionary lady is as yet sufficiently versed 
n the language to be able to place before their minds, at 
;he present stage of our intercourse, the truths of revela- 
The defective education of females in China leaves 
;heir understanding untutored and unfurnished with knowl- 
edge; and in very few cases are they able to read the 
Christian books which their ovra sex among the missionary 
body might possess opportunities of presenting to tbem. 

April 13th. — On this day the western suburbs were the 
scene of much tumult and coniiision from a procession, 
which visited the various streets in succession, bearing 
abroad the idols of one of the temples on this the annual 
festival. The honors of the occasion were pwd to the idol 
Shing-kea, this being his birth-day, when, according to an- 
nual custom, be is taken out for an airing in great pomp. 
The procession was very long, and took eighteen minutes 
in passing. It consisted of pipers, with drums and gongs 
at certain intervals, and numerous bearers of the insignia 
and gaudy ornaments of the temple. In different parts 
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bojrs and girls were se&ted on horeeback, dressed out in 
most grotesque and fimtastic garb. At intervals some pros- 
titutes, with painted faces, wei'e seated on a portable plat- 
fbtm. Little bands of children, with juv^iile musicians, 
varied the scene, and peisons with mandarin-caps axtd 
other badges of office followed. The flags and banners 
weie in some parts very beautiiiil and costly, and were 
inscribed with various devices, e.g., " The established su- 
preme mler of heaven," and odier laudatory titles in honor 
of the idoL As this anniversary jubilee was the occasion 
of a general purgation of die temple, all the eacred fiirni- 
ture was carried in processicm, having been polished Sot 
the purpose. The sooty smoke which had accumulated 
round the idols from the burning of incense during the 
year was careiirtly removed, and the god came forth on 
this festive day in the freshness and brightness of renovated 
youth. At length, after the musiuans, the equestrians, the 
women, the gayly-wrought banners, the maces of office, 
and the mandarin attenduils had paesed onward, the large 
sqaara glass temples in miniature, which contained the 
sacred emblems of deity, were carried along amid the 
laughing and shouting of the collected mob. Two idols, 
about six inches in height, surrounded on either side by a 
number of lesser idols, eat enthroned within the first two 
glass cBsefl. In the last only one principal idol was to be 
seen. Id our evening walk we were on two or three oc- 
casions unfortunate in croaaing the course of the proces- 
uon, thus meeting an obstruction to our intended excursion. 
In some of the streets the more wealthy shopkeepers had a 
feast regularly set out, consisting of fruits, cakes, and a 
large roasted pig in the center. A mirror was suspended 
at the extremity, with the inscription of the characters, 
Shing-hea. As the procession passed curiosity was at its 
height, but never was there an appearance of any thing 
like reverence or awe. A few men, dressed out in the 
peculiarly ugly accoutrementa of public executioners, pre- 
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ceded each group of idols, probably as a symbol of the 
vindictive power of the supposed diviiiities over the objects 
of their wrath. The expenaes are levied on the streets 
through which the idols are borne, the shopkeepers sub- 
scribing toward reimbursing the pubUc companies, who 
provide, for hire, the gaudy decorations which are intend- 
ed to grace die Occasion. Along die whole series <^ 
streets ^grant sticks of incense were lighted on the little 
household altars in honor of the passing throng. 

A sufficient number of daily incidents will have been 
noted down to convoy a tolerably correct idea of the real 
character and extent of the missionary field existing at 
Canton. At the present time the Missionary Hospital is 
the most faopeflil agency for effecting good on an extensive 
scale, by disposing the minds of mlers and people more 
-favorably toward foreign teachers. Althongh a mighty 
change for the better has been brought about in the im- 
proved lone and bearing of die native authorities since the 
British treaty of peace, yet serious obstacles to public mis 
sionary labors and extensive missionary success must still 
exist till the current of popular feeling shall have taken a 
more favorable turn. It will hereafter be seen how com- 
plete a contrast is presented to the turbulent hostility of 
the local populace of Canton, in the more favorable oppor- 
tunities of intercourse and the reopectful, friendly demeanw 
of the people in the northern ports of China. Without 
anticipating the order of events iiuther compaiisoii can 
not now he institated. 
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DEPARTURE FOR SHANQfUt. 

Arrini of BMop Bmq* U H«t« KoDs— Bectnt AcU of tba TrMuibl Ca«- 

Teotion of Uw Ameijcui PiotetUnt £pi*CDpil Cburch — Embukktian lot 
Shaoghai — Fe1Iow-Pa«*aiigsn — Skill of ChiaeH Fisbemien — Dscor-Fiah 
—Gale ia runoon ChuoM)— Chnwn Gronp— Entrance oT Rim Yuie- 
tie-kauir-SetTicM on Baanl~£DtniiM of Woorani Hirer— CUiwae 
PoRi and Battay—Biiliil) Opium r«ua1a— Landini t TiUtc* cf Woo- 
aoDg— Orerland Jotnoe; ia Cbaira— AniTtl at ShangbaL 

I LEFT CantOQ on April 16th, and, after 8 vojage of two 
days, arrived at Hong Kong on the 18th. Here I had to 
remain for a Imiger period than I wiahed, on Account of 
the difficulty of procuring a vewel to the northern ports. 
The incr«awd delay was, however, amply coinprauued by 
my having thereby the opportunity of forming the valuablo 
acquaintance and fiiendahip of Dr. Bocme, who about this 
time returned to China &om the United States of Ameiicai 
wbwe he had been recently consecrated the first Bishop 
of tbe American Protestant Episcopal Church in China. 
He arrived in the latter end of April, wilii bis &mily, and 
nitb two married clergymen, and some ladies attached to 
the educational institutions contemplated in his mission. 
Dr. Boone originally went to Batavia, as a missionary, in 
1837, and subsequently removed to Amoy in 1642, from 
which station ill health compeUed hn return to his native 
land for a change of climate. Tbe appointment of foreign 
misnonary insbops is a recent measure of the American 
Episcopal Church, which, at die last general or triennial 
convention, in 1844, attended by a representation of the 
clergy and laity of each diocese, decided on tbe appoint- 
ment of three missionary bishops, one of wbom was conse- 
crated for China. Although tbe American Church pro- 
fesses to carry on its missions at a ChinA, yet the direc- 
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doK t^ tha nSamaat pncttcaUj devolTM xtpoo a co m i ni tt— 
shiMM u independent »a that (^ the Choreh MisnoBai; 
Society. The bidKip is one of its paid miMkmariea, with a 
Btipond of 1*>00 doUan a-year. Tlie dirocting board of 
miiBioiu ia ootnpoaed of tliiity elected membets, lay and 
clerical, with the biahopa aa ex-offieio tnembcra. Tha 
neaanro of conaecratiag a biahop apecially tcx China waa 
adopted afteor oonaqiondeiice with the ArchbiBhop of Can- 
terbury. Kriiop Boone had abandoned the intention of 
returning to his fonnw station at Amoy, on account of tha 
unhealiluiieH of the climate, the difficulty of the dialect, 
aad the Biuaber of Protestant missionaries already settled 
at that port. In accordance with the cxpressetl preference 
(^ the diE«cting conimUtee of missions, he deternnned on 
consolidating his mission at Shanghai ; the difficulty of ae- 
qutring an entirely new dialect being counterbalanced, in 
his estimation, by the greater advantages of this missionaiy 
station. On account of the scantiness of informatioQ re- 
specting the other ooithero cities, we had projected a visit 
in company U> the various ports along the coast. Thia 
plan we were unable to carry into practice, from the great 
difficulty of obtaining a passage ia any European veasel. 
The extreme personal risk and hazard of proceeding to 
these ports in a Chinese junk, among a native crew of 
strangera, did not seem to be warranted by the hope of 
any corresponding advantages to the missionary work from 
an immediate vi^t. After waiting another month, we avail- 
ed ourselves of an opportunity of proceeding to Shanghai 
together. 

Accordingly, on May 25th, 1845, we embarked on board 
a British schooner, bound from Hong Kong to Shanghai, 
accompanied by Mrs. Boone, her little boy, and two other 
ladies connected with the nussion. Our ship's company 
consisted of the captain (who had his wife on board), two 
mates, four English sailors, sixteen Lascars, chiefly irom 
Bombay, and a Negro from the Mozambique Cfaannel. 
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Beriderf'tlieae wai the MewBrd, a nntiTa of Madns, and s 
Ingoted Mohammedan; &e Inahop's Berrantl a native of' 
BataTia, of mixed Chinese asd Malay descent ; and a Chi- 
nese hay, a natirfl of Ningpo, whom I took as my serrant, 
partly to gain an acquaintance with the Ningpo dialect, and 
also to cairy him back to his home after two Teaia' ab- 
sence. Thne every qaarter of the globe contributed ita 
quota to the diTersity of dialect and ccAor which, together 
with the divernty of oar reUgiona belief, characterized onr 
aasemblage. Weighing anchor, we slowly passed out of 
the harbor of Victoria with a north wind, which obliged ua 
frequently to tack, till at lengih, after onr emerging through 
the Limun passage into a more open part of the sea, it 
subeided iuto a cahn, and we came to anchor on die east- 
em side of the island of Hong Kong, within a mile <^ the 
small island of Tamtoo. The next morning we again 
weighed anchor, but were compelled to take a southeast 
course, and soon anchored off a little island a few miles 
south of Hong Kong. For four or five days we had calms 
and light head-winds, which lasted nearly &e whole voy- 
age. The heat vras intense, the thermometer being 95 de- 
grees in our close calnn ; and my mffering in the head was 
so acute, as to leave me at last almost in a state of insensi- 
bility from debility and fever. We continued vrithin sight 
of the shore nearly the whole of the first ten days, by which 
rime we were off the island of Namoa. Here some of the 
numerous fishing-boats visited our ship. One of them came 
alongside, and very cleverly decoyed off a shoal offish, that 
were spoiling around the vessel, by means of some artificial 
fish, made of tin, drawn after their boat by & line attached 
to its stem ; one of the fishermen striking, or rather fanning 
the water with a light mat of rushes. The whole shoal fol- 
lowed the decoy-fish, and after they had proceeded about 
200 yards, the nets were lowered from two boats, and the 
craw of a third boat drew up the fish that were inclosed. 
They then returned, and sold us a portion of the prize 
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jtutlj du« to tbev BkilL Ab wo uilsd along tlie coaat of 
Fokeen, tbe same good-bumored r^ee of people wea to be 
Men at a sbort distutee plyiag tbeir Tocatioit' on the deep. 
In every direction, as we surveyed the nomeroua crewa 
througb the telesct^, we saw the lame good nature and 
laughing eoui^enancea as they watched our approach, and 
•ometiiiiea extended their bsnda in aalutatioDs. The Chi- 
nese in one boat which approached ua threw three large 
fish into the abip, and on our inquiriag the price thej said 
they wanted rice. However, before it could be procured, 
they let go the rope which was thrown to thsm from our 
vessel, and witk good-humored looks conveyed to us the in- 
dmatios that they meant to make us a present of them. 
As we approached Chapel Island, and the bay which leads 
to Amoy, we had boisterous weather for three days, during 
one night of which it Uew m gale, so that we could only 
beat about from side to side in the Formosa Channel. At 
one time we were about to anchor in a bay to the north of 
Quemoy Island, in a small roadstead, where two junks had 
khready taken refuge ; but the bi'eakers indicating the 
vicinity of a dangerous sand, our captain preferred again 
directing our eouree into the mid-chaniiel till daylight. At 
length we got a strong southwest breeze for above twelve 
hours, which, though gradually dying off, set us onward in 
our course ; and, after many delays, we sighted the Chuaan 
group of islands, a numerous cluster of granite rocks rising 
in steep acclivities fi'om the sea, and entirely destitute of 
vegetation. Here and there we could descry some fisher^ 
man's temporary abode, piled up on a rugged headland ; 
but the whole aspect might well, in by-gone ages, have 
combined with the exclusive character of the people to 
banish &om this iron-bound coostlhe adveuturous wanderer 
from foreign climes. The rich island of Chusan itself lay 
to tbe west, and we could only catch a distant gUmpse of 
itsrange of hills. On June 11th weanchorednear the Two 
bothers, and the next day endeavored to make a nhott 
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paasBge tbrougli some imperfectly-explored isleta, which 
from an error in the chart we found it impoe&ible ti) navi- 
gate without much danger, bo that this and the next day 
were lost. On the 13th and 14th we were tackiug about 
near Ontzlaff's Island, at the entrance of the Yang-tze- 
keang, lying at anchor during the ni^t ; and on the 15th 
we were within this noble river, which, a« the grand cen- 
tral artery of inland intercourse, difiitseH the wealth of com- 
merce, by means of its tributary streams and canals, to the 
most distant extremitie* of the Chinese empire. Scarcely 
a junk was to be seen sailing toward the south, while to- 
ward the northern outlet we beheld numerous heavy junka, 
apparently bound for Shan-tung and the more northern 
provinces. Our hearts were rejoiced at the prospect of a 
speedy termination to our voyage, which to myself had 
been a lime of almost unceasing pain and sickness. The 
society of our missionary friends had been very agreeable ; 
and, by the obliging kindness of the captain, we had a Sun- 
day service, and &mily devotions every evening on board. 
As we passed along the low buika of the river at two or 
three miles' diatance, covered with low trees, the solemn 
realitiea of the difficult work in which we were to be en- 
gaged presented themselves to our minds, and we found 
relief ia the encouraging promises of God's word. Our 
little company joined in singing Bishop Heber'a Missionary 
Hymn, which persona in our situation could feel in its pe- 
culiar pathos and power. After many difficulties arinng 
from the ahallowneas of &e water, and many risks of run- 
ning aground long before we co-ild see the land, we were 
tnerciiully brought in safety through the beds of s^d ; and 
at last, to our unspeakable delight, we entered the month 
of the Woosuug River, abd dropped anchor among a little 
fleet of opium-vessels. A number of native boats quickly 
came around ua, and my Chineid boy essayed his conver> 
Mdonal powei9 with the boatmen, fruitmen, and odien. 
and was not a little disconcerted to find that " be was not 
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even five parts (out of ten) undentood bjr tfaeni." We 
MOD (lisuovered (wfaat we were in some measure prepared 
to expect) that the vulgar dialect was very dissimilar from 
the mandarin dialect, and resembled, in this respect, the 
general character of eveiy local dialect in China, which is 
a mere patois, unintelligible even in the distant paila of the 
same province. The next momlng we surveyed the place 
more minutely, and discovered a long mud battery, which 
also served the purpose of an embankment, running along 
the notihem shore, near to which we anchored. Within 
range of the Chinese forts, and within gun-shot sound of a 
mandarin station, were six vessels lying securely at anchor, 
engaged In a contraband traffic, destructive to the morality 
and injurious to the resouices of the country ; and yet no 
^ort of any kind was made by these officials to check the 
evil. It is difficult to conceive that the government officers 
are not either willing to reap the profits of bribery for con- 
nivance, or, being raised above such an influence of cor- 
ruption, are convinced of the futility of resisting the impor- 
tation of a drug which panders to the sensuality of the 
Chinese and to the avarice of ^e foreigner. 

Our own vessel, though not engaged in the opium-traffic, 
carried 750 chests of opium as a part of her iteight, which 
were discharged on board one of the receiving-ships station- 
ed at Woosung. My Chinese boy more than once on the 
voyage asked me whether I knew there was opium on 
board, and what I should say in reply to the Chinese, if, 
after hearing me speak to them about Yatfsoo tatm le, 
".Jesus's doctrines," they should ask why I had come in a 
ship that brought opium, of which so many of his country- 
men ate and perished. We went on hoard the receiving- 
ship, and saw the process of preparing the inspissated juice 
of the opium for test, previous to purchase. On opening 
the chests, and clearing away a number of dry poppy- 
leaves, an oblong dry cake, of a brown color, was taken 
out, weighing fiiur or five pounds. In the boxes of opium 
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tnaib Op by^ dm Eut india Conpsnjr gTOBter eaie ia talnii. 
Tb« b«Us u« more ntand, and u* placed ia parttdonB, 
emdi box coatuBing fort;-, vai beiitg, moreover, carefully 
eased is faidea. The bargnm ii toon Hrock wkk the Chi- 
nese broker, wbo incim the nakefparchasH^ for theme r« 
(^ulent CUneaa apium-merdttiils at Shanghai and in die 
BMgUxwhood. A {neea c£ opiam ia taken as a sati^le from 
^ee B^MTaie baUa, and pi^mred in titree separate pota 
tor Haoking, to test, its freedom {rtaa adult«stioB. This 
pvoeesa took aeoily half an hoar, daring which the opium 
iraa mixed with watec, and, after sininMnag and straining, 
was kept boiling dU, by ev^raratioD, it was reduced to a 
Aink ooHsisteiiey, Ske treacle. Each box is aold 6x Ready 
dCfiOO ; u)d we saw about 1506 taeb. of Syese uHtu kt large 
lampe, «f the ahapa of a shoe, wtigbed cwt and paid into 
dw iroD cbtet of &e ship. Siao& from Canton province 
weie migaged i» minotely axaminh^ e&cb piece of silver 
pomriCMS ta its reoepdoa. Sbio6^ opinm-dealar^ intuy 
pratBn, and nKtive aceoontaotts vrace ckisely starn^g to- 
gether in dKavKlpaita of die dedc, which wore a busy and 
painiiiUy-animated appeszaoce. A Foheea opttin»-d»aler, 
mi Mcertaiain^ the bishop'B knowle^^ of his djaiee^ b^an 
•hakuig him by tke hand, and waniad to g^ive bim a gratu- 
iBons paseage to Shanghai in bia umiggling boat, w^cb be 
dealined. Aa tbe neatly^^tacked cases of 1^ Sast IncSa 
CoQ^any wffi<e opened to disshaige their cDoteats, die ■«<• 
pressioa was deepened in oar niads thatr in argning against 
the qocetiM^ of opian-eimigglii]^ with thoaa who will not 
naa to the Cbristia* view of tbe atdiject, we have little proe- 
peoi of snocesst tiU the Seat India Con^any consent to 
abandon tbe Boanpoly of the grewtkof the po[^r, andoui 
gmerament sboi? tbe exanqde of sacrificing die gains of the 
opiumrteveaue on dt» altar of Cfarisdaiiity. 

About ten o'idock aji. of the 16th we pasMd along the 
point ofAeiivar wbere tbaviUagaof Wooanng iasitsatedt 
bitt had ■Wpvesaeded bobb tb«s a mile k^—— tow 
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again compelled to drop andior; and the contrary wind, 
added to tfae strength of the ebb-tide, left ns no hope of 
reaching Shanghai, twelve milea distant, till the next day. 
The biabop and myself, therefore, determined on leaving 
the ladies of our party, and procuring chairs, if possible, to 
take us overland from 'WooBimg to Shanghai, about nine 
miles. Accordingly, we soon reached the village is a Chi- 
nese fisbing-boat, and, landing amid a crowd of Chinese 
idlere, ascended ibe Sight of steps which led to the village- 
street above. The houses were of most primitive con- 
struction, many of them being built on piles overhanging 
the water, and indicating the lowest class of inhabitants. 
A petty officer, who belonged to the village, soon began to 
parley with the boatman, wbo was our guide. The latter 
explained our object and wishes, stating that we were 
come from the ship lying at anchor, and wanted to save 
time by proceeding overland in chain to the city. The 
fiinctionary was peculiarly bland and courteous in his man- 
ners, assented to the reaaonaldeness of our object, and, bow- 
ing to us, disappeared in a hurried danner, leaving on our 
minds the impression diat be was gone to report to his 
superior. We sat down under a kind of public tea-tavern, 
where the villagers, old and young, were assembled, smok- 
ing tobacco over their tea, and indulging in eager colloquy 
over their cups. Our arrival increased the number ; and 
tfae adjustment of the sum to be pud for our conveyance 
was a theme of good-humored excitement, during which 
we threatened to return to the ship if they did not accede 
to the sum piopcKed. We soon, however, came to terms. 
Two bamboo chairs were put in order, with a slender 
screen above and on the sides, to protect us from the rays 
of the sun. Long poles were duly affixed on either side ; 
and, borne on the shoulders of two coolies each, with two 
others to relieve in turn, we set out from the other side of 
the stream, which at this point flows into the Wooeung 
river. The bishop led the way, and I ibllowed, within 
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•oand of each other'a Toico^ Our eoune Isj awr a con- 
ttDiutioD of windiiig path*, riee-fields, green lutes, cotton- 
fields, csaak, bridges, mai Iktie runti horacflteads, for three 
boon. Our bearen were most g«milous, and were laugh- 
isg and jesting ilia whole way, is f^tc <^ their fttigne. 
Okce or twice wb got oat to walk whera the padi wsa 
daBger«u and unsafe for onr burden. The whole coun- 
tiy bora the marks of rich fertility and enltlration; and dta 
peasantry, male and female, whom we passed, working in 
tbe fields, seemed to be a peaoeaUe and orderly class. 
Tho women who were working ia tbe fields were almost 
univetsally ctamped hi tWr feet, and were very anxious 
to catch a paasing glimpse of as as we crossed Ibeir path. 
Sereral buffaloes were working at tbe ploogb or kairow, 
and one we obserred turning a wheel, wUefa pompsd ^ ft 
■tream of water from the canal below to irrigate the fitUs. 
None of tke booses indieaied tbe eonditiott of the inmstes 
as posMsatng more than the subataatinl necessariee of hfe ; 
wUle, on the other hand, no marks of abject poverty werti 
discernible. Our bearers Mopp«d at a small tea-tsTon tm 
our way, when* we all refreshed ouraeWes frith tea, and 
cakes made from pulae> Some of tlte brides were so 
narrow, and the turnings so abrapt, that we soniatinies 
w«e in hax&rd of being wbirled from our fraS sedans into 
the water, nearly twenty feet below. At length. wbeR 
aboat two miles frwn tbe cky, we eoiered a vdli^, where 
we embarked on board a boat, and, prooeediBg down a 
canal, emwged wto tba l»oad riror again, and soob sailed 
along the northern bask, where the new foreign booMS 
were ia ooune of ejection for tbe meiidwiitB. X/an^ng at 
one of tbe princqtal flights of sto&e stepft, we agun entravd 
our ebain, and wei« bonie nearly two mUes in a southern 
Section thraugb the dty to tbe residence of a» Engfish 
miasioaajy, Dx. Lockhait, wbo kindly rec«ved me as hie 
guest. Here I fbutid my dear brother MKillatehie domi- 
ciled, who I'ocaived me with wann amd t " ' 
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neSB. The evening was Bpent in viaiting Mr. Medhant's 
fiunily, with whom the bishop found a temponuy home till 
a hotue could be procured &r hia &milj, who arrtTed the 
following day. Aa we passed along the narrow streets in 
our sedam, on oar ftrriral U the city, and during our snb- 
t«qae«t widk ia &• ereniiig, I conkl aot flul to eontrut the 
mspect and immunity from aniKiyance here ceded to for- 
eigners with the aiTogsnt pride still piedomioBat UBosg 
the Cuitoa pt^ulaoe in the eoutfa. Tbe ladies of our partj 
walked wkh «■ throngfa dte streets, with no other aonoy- 
ance than the curious gaze of the by-standers, who seldom 
fiOled to restrain dMir euriosity within the bounds of the 
BiricteM prc^iiety and civility 
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CHAPTER X. 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF SHANOH&L 
l''inl ImpiBHiont— Topognphf of City— OomisI Fe>tiuea of anrraaQdiiig 
Country— Climate— N Blurs I Producliom— Cbiraclot of Peoplo— E»tim»- 
lad Populilion — Commerciil ImpoTtance (nd Connection nith lbs Into- 
Tior— NatiTB Exports— EuTopesn Tr«de— Local Aulhoriliea— Capture of 
Ciljr bj Btitiah Troope— Outport to SotMbow—OrowiDi Liberality of Uw 
Handarina — Bomati Catbolic Ssltlement — General Yie<r of Shanghai h* 
HiuioDiry Station—Tabular View of aveiagB Tvniperatiira for one Year. 

The city of Shangtiai is a heat or district city, comprised 
within the department of Sun-keang-foo. Lik« meet Chi* 
neae cities, its exterior appearance is not calculated to im- 
press the approaching traveler with the wealth or grandeur 
of the place. Nor does a personal visit to ita narrow streets 
or lanes, abounding with filth, remove the un&vorable im- 
pression &om a European visitor. The city itself is sur- 
rounded by a wall, about fhree miles in circuit, through 
which six gates open into the surrounding suburbs. Four 
of these open into the vicinity of the river, where most of 
the mercantile houses are situated. A canal, about twenty 
feet across, surrounds the city outside the walL Three 
canals lead from the river (which is here about a quarter 
of a mile broad) in a transverse direction through the heart 
of the city, irom which there are several other lesser dykes 
branching off. The surrounding coimtry is one continued 
flat, extending many miles, and intersected by numerous 
little rivers and canab, which effectually drain the soil, 
while in seasons of drought they aSbrd the mesDS of iiriga- 
tioQ. The nearest hills lie in a northwest direction, at a 
distance of thirty miles. The highest is said to be 1000 
feet above the level of the sea, and to command a variety 
of romantic scenery from its summit, which is partially in- 
balnted, and has some temples. The climate of Shanghai 
is salubrious, and the neighborhood is ricbly cultivated. Veg- 
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etables and fruits of variotts kinds are supplied in gradual 
BUcc«s8iou during the whole year: The temperature, bow> 
ever, is subject to extreme changes, the thermometer rising 
above a hundred degrees in the hot season, and falling as 
low as tvrenty-fbur degrees in the winter. The character 
of the population is peaceable and industrious. They are 
friendly and respectful to foreigners, though a mercenary 
and Bvariciona spirit seems likely to infect them in fteir 
dealings with Europeans, whose fancied wealth they deem 
a legitimate source of unsciupulous gain to themselves. 
The wants of the people are few and simple, and there- 
fore easily supplied. Tfae principal food, even of the more 
affluent, is rice, the ravages of luxury not yet having sup- 
planted the simple demands of nature. A great portion 
of tfae city adjacent to the western gate consists, of a suc- 
cesnon of gardens, extending two or three fiirlonga inside 
the city wall. The opposite side of the river consists of 
fields, aa yet unoccupied by buildings. A line of river- 
frontage, extending half a mile, and occupying a part of 
the suburbs on the northeast side of the city, from which it 
is distant a quarter of a mile, has been granted as building 
sites for the foreign merchants. The situation is good, the 
air salubrious, and the locality convenient for the shipping. 
Shuighai is situated in latitude 31° 21' N., and in longi- 
tude 121° 32' £., on the bank of the Woosung river, at 
the point of its con^uence with the Hwang-poo, and is 
distant about twelve miles &om the Yang-tze-keang. The 
population may be estimated at 200,000. 

The commercial importance of Shanghai can hardly be 
overrated. As an entrepot for the commerce of Shantung 
and Tartary on the north — as the outport of all the central 
provinces of the empire — as the grand emporium for the 
trade of Fokeen and Formosa from tbe south — as the port 
and usual point of access to Soo-chow-foo, the metropolis 
of fashion and native literature — as a rendezvous for tbe 
trade of the Yang-tze-keang and Grand Canal, the main 
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artenes of iolunl conmi e rc o ■ m connected witli numerom 
neigfaboring mercaittite cities by the canals which divide 
tbe eurfuce trf' the country— -4nd as the grand emporium 
tor the European and American trade in tbe noitb of China 
— it assumes an import&nce of which ks local size and lim- 
ited population would aeem at firet glance to divest it. The 
staple production of the neighborhood, which b principally 
S^coltural, is cotton, tbe manufacture of which iTimiahes 
the occupation of weaving- to large numbers of the inhab- 
itants. Rice and wheat are- also extensively cultivated. 
There is a large export of tea, principally ft-om Hoo-choo, 
in Chekeang, 100 miles distant, also of silk from Hwui- 
chow, in Gnan-hwui, and other places, 300 miles in the 
interior ; added to which, the fact of Kuropeans being 
able to purchase tea, silks, and other native commodities 
ten per cent, cheaper at Shanghai than at Canton, from the 
diminution to the Chinese merchant of transit expenses, 
seems likely to divert no inconsiderable portion of the for- 
eign trade trom the southern commercial capita) to this 
rapidly-increasing emporium of the north. 

The chief local magistrate is the taou'tai, who is the gov- 
ernor of two foo and one chow, having altogether twenty- 
two ching or walled cities under his jurisdiction. The sec- 
ond mandarin in importance is the hai-fang, or director of 
maritime affairs, who assumes the local goverment in the 
absence of the taou-tai. Of the subordinate mandarins the 
principal is the ckee-hetn, who is at the head of the police 
department, and possesses more cii'cumscribed limits of au- 
thority. Shanghai is situated in the province of Keang-soo, 
which, together with the province of Gnan-hwui, is included 
under the term Keang-nan, of which the chief city is Nan- 
king. Keang-nan, together with the province of Reang-se, 
forms the government of the same teung-tub, or governor- 
general, the united provinces being comprised in the desig- 
nation of the Leang-Keang, or " the Two Reang." The 
taou-tai enjoys the reputation, among the consular officikle. 
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«Cbnug & man of hanDT, iittegritf , and kind ieeliDg*. Tha 
reridence of the Britisli coiual within the city, and the occ«< 
■ional i n t er cba nge of viaita, aaoBt to have prodaced a mu- 
tual good oadentanding. The city luffered litde, if airf 
damage daring the disasten of the late war. It was cap- 
tuicd by the Britiah troops, but there was no destruction of 
piTiptirty or life to any considerable extent. The most of the 
injury snstained was effected hy the native rabble in their 
eagerness for plnnder. Consequently there is but little ex- 
aqietatiaii of feeling, or disaffection to .the British (m that 
account. The odiooa epithet, " quei tse" (demon) was at 
first occasionally applied to foreigners; but the ChineM 
ambcMities promptly discouraged the practice by a puhlio 
notice, threatening pniiishment of au^ offensive terms. 

The putdic bmldings of any remarkable claims to atton* 
tioo are few, though there is here, as elsewhere, a fair pro- 
portioD of temples, which afford, in most case^ a temporary 
lod^g orhotelto thenumeroua immigrants and merchants 
from other provinces. The heads of the native firms gen- 
erally reside at Soo-cbow, at the distance of from fii^ to 
eighty miles, leaving their brokers aod clerks to transact 
their local business. The number of extra-provincial men 
temporarily resident at Shanghai, the snspicicn and dis- 
tmst which the mandarins entertain toward these naval and 
mercantile strangers from other provinces, and the positive 
instances of the mrfanlent and lawless spirit of the Chin- 
cbew saitors &om the rebellious province of Fokeen, have 
naturally led to exclusive police regnlations relative to non- 
residence within die city wall. 

It is probably oa this account that there was at first a 
reluctance to let houses to foreigners within the city — a dif- 
ficulty happily now removed by a favorable precedent. 
The alarm also taken by the taou-tai at the aggressive la- 
bors of the reddent missionaries seems to have gradually 
subsided, nadar the inflaence of more favorable considera- 
tion, into a kind of negadve pennisBioD, or acquiescence in 
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what, on principles of justice and benevolence, he felt it 
impossible or inexpedient to check. 

In ibe city titid neig^hborfaood there are large numben of 
Koman Catholic professoTs of Christianity. Tbe piinripol 
oettlemeot is at a place called Ktng-kea-hong, about four 
miles distant on the opposite side of tbe riTCr, at which the 
bishop resides. He is the titular bishop of Heliopolis, and 
his diocese t^omprisea the provinces of Keang-nan and 
Shantung; to 'which it is said the proTince of Fi-che-le 
(capital Peking) is about to be added, on account of the 
events arising out of a dispute between the Pope and the 
Ponugueee of Macao. His diocese is computed to contEun 
about 60,000 Roman Catholics ; and bis pastoral addieea 
to the Popish flocks, consequent on his discovering at 
Boo-chow the document conferring religious toleration, was 
so bold that the mandarins took umbrage, the taung-tuh 
saying that he himself had only tw> provinces under his 
govei-nment, but that the bishop assumed three. 

Of tbe 6000 junks which annually bring down the grua 
for the emperor from Tattary, many are manned by Ra- 
man Catholic sailors, who have come frequently to hear 
Mr. Medhurst preach, and through whom a missionary 
might proceed to Tartary, as the people from Tartary and 
Cores profess thetr desire of being permitted to hold inter- 
coutse with foreigners. 

As a missi(mary station, Shanghai exceeds tbe three other 
northern consular ports of Amoy, Foochow, and Ningpo in 
two important particulars—^^ct/tf^ of access and ctmneetunt 
«nt& the interior. In respect to tbe former, a continual in- 
tercourse is likely to be maintained with Hong Kong and 
Europe by means of the numerous shipping which frequent 
the poit — a considerable advantage in working tbe practi- 
cal machinery of missions. 

In reference to the latter, if it should be the good pleas- 
ure of God, vrho alone can, by His Holy Spirit, give potency 
and life to tbe best-concerted missionary plans, to carry his 
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preacbed and written word to the hearts and consciences 
of iBdiriduala amoDg this pagan mnltitude, the important 
bearings of a Protestant mission at Shanghai, with its com- 
munity of native Christiana and teachers, on the interior of 
China, can hardly be conceived at their proper estimate. 
Already have Christian books, like so many leaves from 
the tree of life, found their way to Nanking, Soo^diow, 
Chin-keang, and otLer important localitieB, and excited a 
denre to know more of the doctrines they reveal. Already 
14,500 cases of medical relief have tended to mitigate the 
sufferings of our fellow-heire of sin, and helped to diffiise 
among the native community a respect for the religion of 
the benevolent foreigner. 

I have been favored with the following averages of tem- 
perature, kindly supplied by Dr. Lockhatt from a renter 
ke^t in each month of the last year. The averages of June 
extend only over the latter half of that month. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

tNOQENTS AT SfiANOHA], 

A Roman Cilholic Ruin — itiwntmwFj Eiconion into tbe hiterioT— Romin 
C«h(dicVillig«n— Pmdimg in beUbu Tem[dH— TWt t» Dorlhwn 
Put! of the CiCf — Tiiimpbal Aich lo > CluiitUA M*i>danii — Tha 
" Chiiig-w«iig--nieK>u" — New) j-cmoniisd HBiu-Wsnior — Cirieilure 
Shop* — MiMionaiy Serricei— Trip round llie City W«1U— Tiiit to a Co. 
rean Taasel— Rontib Chnreh in Cin«>— The " Hall of Unilad Bcns*^ 
knM"— " Pom^iiif HMpilal"--Tba " Hall of the Lnd of Hmt«d,"— 
Vhit Inimi Corean Sulor— Popiah MarioUtij. 

Oux time was taken up for two m' three dxya in die hi- 
rangemeitts for Mr, M'Clatchie'B remoral into hit newlf 
rented hotue within the south gate of tbe city. The Qstive 
authorities secretly tried the infioence of intimidatioii with 
tbe Chinese landlord. Tbe documents, however, bad been 
duly signed, and were in our possesion; and Mr. M'Clat- 
cbie immediately remored his luggage, and slept bis fint 
night (^inauguration in his new abode. 

On June 19th we went about a mile into tbe eonntiy to 
explore an old ruin which formerly belonged to tbe Bo- 
man Catholic missionaries, and appeared to be about ISO 
years old. It lay in the midst of a beautifiil and quiet re- 
treat, with few bouses near. An old man came eat of an 
adjoining dwelling, and conducted us into a dilapidated 
building, apparently used at present as an old warehouse 
or lumber-room. It b<H% the plainest marks of having 
been a church, with a semicircular arch dividii^ the body 
of the building from the chancel, where there was a band- 
aomely-carved altar of stone, about fbur feet in height and 
eight in breadthi surmounted by a horizontal slab about a 
yard in depth. On tbe outer side was the inscription 
I H S in large Roman characters, surmounted by a cross ; 
and the rest of the tablet was decorated with carved rejnre- 
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Mutations of dr^oiM, tA* tacred tmiiem of tk* Chinttt 
mythology. Near tfae ratmice was an inaciiption agmiiut 
the wall outside, to the memory of some ChriBdan mands' 
lin. On walking round to the other tide of the building, 
wo beheld six grave-atones inscribed with the same Koman 
letters, I H S, with crosses, and placed on the edge of a 
large mound, which rose to the height of twelve feet, and 
was covered with lilies, plants, and some dwarf-shruba, 
ferming a beautifiil object in the garden which siuroundi 
the ruin. Here ample proof existed, if any were needed, 
that the Romanists, in former ages, not only had access 
into the country, but also enjoyed a fair measure of tolent- 
tion in their misdonary work. 

Being desirous of ascertaining the nature and extent of 
missionary facilities in the neighborhood of Shanghai, I 
availed myself of the invitation of Mr. Af edhurst to accom- 
pany him on his usual weekly missionary excurgion up the 

About midnight we embarked in a covered boat, with 
two other missionaries. Wo set ofi' at this unseasonable 
hour, in order to have as much time as possible before us 
to bring our trip within a "day's journey," in accordance 
with the consular arrangements on the subject of bounda- 
ries. We slept on the seats on either side of our boat, 
with a few mats below and a blanket over us. The mus- 
quetoes were very troublesome, and we tried ia vain to 
expel these unwelcome intruders by filling tbe boat with 
fumes of tobacco, which served only to increase our pre- 
vions difficulty in obtaining rest. Toward daylight, as the 
smarting irritation of their bites subsided, and their num- 
bers gradually disappeared, we got a little sleep, and rose 
somewhat refreshed to lake our morning meal in the boat, 
which was now nearly twenty miles up the river, in a south- 
west direcrion from Shanghai. From this point we pro- 
ceeded very slowly, till at last we steered up a kang, or 
lesser stream, on our right ; and afier another hour's scull- 
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ing we stopped st & small hamlet, the tide leaving oni boat 
irithont sufficient depth of water to proceed farther. We 
landed amid about a hundred villagers, who quickly gath- 
ered around na to receive books, wluch were distributed 
to the most intellig^it of their number. Mr. Medhurst 
addressed them ttflerward for about ten ininatefl, and find- 
ing that they were principally professors of the " leen choo 
keaoa," or Roman Catholic religion, dwelt on the mon 
pronunent tmths of the Incarnation and Atonement of 
Christ, to which they essented. But on bis subsequently 
enlar^Qg on the necessity of tmsting in Christ alone as Ae 
Savior, and the einfnlneea of raising other mediators, such 
as the Virgin Mary, who was only a sinful mortal like omv 
selves, they appeared to be somewhat staggered, and lodced 
in hie face, as if iucreduloos and disbiutfiil of his remarks. 
Tfaey brought a Popish publicatimi of small size, commonly 
called tbe Nanking CatecUsm, and, pinnling to the <^arac- 
ters Pehto-lo (Peter), asked if he could give them some 
book about him. "We were informed that three or four 
-European padres were in the habit of vindng the neighbor- 
ing villages, and that at the distance of a mile from the next 
large village which we viwted, named Ma keaou, there was 
a church, at which wcovhip was performed. After walking 
two miles over the fields to this village, and passing through 
a long street with shops on eidier side, wo entered the 
temple of flie tntelary deity of the place. Here, before the 
large idol, in the principal ball. Mr. Medhurst stood and 
preached for twenty minutes to about 200 people, who 
were collected around us, and, being unaccustomed to such 
public instruction, were rather nouy and brastetous in their 
remarks. One Chinese, espeually, hastened to take ad- 
vantage of the concourse by hawking his ware and vending 
some sweetmeats, beating together two pieces of wood to 
draw attention to his part of the building. Returning to 
die outer gate, Mr. Medhurst agvn took his station on a 
bench, fi^jm wbich be addressed tlA crowd. When he had 
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ddiveretl about half of his addrau, a nativa brought him 
■ome tea, which ha stopped to drink amid the applause of 
the crowd, and then resumed his instmction. At the close, 
e man, Tflrj decently attired, approached, and, after cross- 
ing himself on the head, arms, and breast, and placing his 
hands together in an attitude of devotion, said that our doc- 
trines were precisely the same as his, and that he was a 
worshq»er ot Tent eioo, the "lord of heaven." He pro* 
ceeded to give information about the Roman Catholics of 
the neighboritood publicly before the assemblage, without 
the least indication of fear — a fact incompatible with the 
supposition of their being exposed to any rigid suTveillance 
or dread of persecution. The padres (we were afterward 
told) were accustomed to travel among them, and were ever 
readjr to come from any distance to administer the sacra- 
ments of the Church, especially Extreme Unction, to the 
dying. From this spot we walked to a temple at the dis- 
tance of a mile, having a number of Budhist idols, which 
were generally arranged in triads. Here the same inci- 
dents again occurred, the people listening with much appa- 
rent attention, and assenting to every truth propounded. 
Pobting to the principal warrior-idol, Mr. Medhurst dwelt 
on the folly and sin of worshiping such a senseless object 
in the place of the one true God, and of bringing our wants 
and distresses before sucb a misshapen block. They all 
laughed, and assented to the truth of this remonstrance. 
When asked why, then, they did not act differently, and 
cease from such absurd practices, they laughed again, and 
appeared ashamed of the superstition, though their good 
humor was not in the slightest degree disturbed. Here we 
bad tea served to us, and the best seats hastily procured for 
ns. Near this point the boat had. with the rising tide, been 
brought for us to embark, and we parsed down the stream 
on our return, about two f.h. From time to time the 
people in the fields around ran toward us, leaving their 
worit, and shouting to us vrith a request to obtain a book. 
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wbkh tbey were dinppouited at not receiTuig. At last, 
witneising one Chinese very impoitunste, I fetched a copy 
of Lnke'* Goapel for him. No flooner did he peiceife it 
th&n he addreaaed earnest entreaties to die boatmen to 
•teer nearer the shore, along the buikii of which be had 
been running to overtake us ; and, watching my opportu- 
nity, I folded up the book and threw it safely on the dry 
l>ank. Before entering the broad i-iver, we landed and dis- 
tributed tracts at an oil-manuftictory, where a number of 
families were congregated. On the north bank of the river, 
also, we landed and passed through a long -rill^e, named 
Min Hong, where we had a large number of eager spplt- 
cantb, who accompanied us to die boat to obtain books. 
After a few unimportant adventures we arrived at Shang- 
hai about eleven p.ii., thus saving our legal time in the 
matter of the boundary regulations. 

June 21*t— We went this evening to explore the nordi- 
em parts of the city. Entering by the smaller southern 
gate, we pursued our way for a mile and a half through a 
succession of populous streets and lanes, all partaking of 
the same general features, and abounding with a greater 
than usual number of lea-tavema, in which little companies, 
varying from ten to thirty persons, were generally assem- 
bled. For three or four copper cash— less than one &r- 
thing — ^the laboring people of the poorest class can enter 
one cS these establishments, and indulge in a liquor which 
refreshes but does not intoxicate, while quiet harmony and 
peaceful order seem to be universal among them. It was 
a pleasure to contrast the crowded state of these tea-tav- 
ems with the generally empty appearance of the few neigh- 
boring Uew-fang or wine-shops. The only addition to the 
tea was smoking tobacco, and their animated countenances 
frequendy bespoke the eamestnesa with which tbey were 
debating over the table some question or event of the nmgb- 
borhood. As we passed the temple of the God of flr^— 
the Pluto of the Chinese — the assembled crowd, and the 
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Konda of muaiciona in the iacerior, indicated some festal 
ocurioD in honor of the deitf . Hear thii we passed under 
% trinmpbal arch, erected to the memory of the celebrated 
Sea, the &ther of Candida, both of whom bore a promi- 
nent part in the events of the eevQiiteeth century, the for- 
mer being raised to the highest honors of the ttate, though 
a Christian. His tomb outside the southern gate is cover- 
ed with a rich crop of verdure, and has seven regularly- 
planted trees, of gigantic growth. His posterity are pattly 
Christian and partly pagan. The latter have raised an 
altar to hts memory within the city, and still continue to 
worship his image. Near the northern gate we viuted a 
temple, or rather a district of temples, denominated the 
Ching-wang'Bieaou, the principal temple of the range 
being dedicated to the presiding deity of the city. In this 
temple there were several courts and fanes, decked out 
with idols, some of which were of gigantic size and well- 
executed formation. Around the sides were ranged a 
large number of images, representing attendants on the 
deity, and dressed out in an old attire, destitute of the Chi- 
nese queue introduced by the Manchoos. The principal 
idol was placed in a lurid, dismal part of ihe building, 
where we could hardly catch a glimpse, amid the dimly- 
bumiug lamps of the countenance, upon which a more 
than ordinary portion of artistic care seemed to have been 
lavished. In an adjoining building was the image of & 
celebrated military mandarin, commandant of the Woo- 
sung forts, who fell in battle while resisting the British 
troops when they took the forts by storm in the late war. 
He bad since been canonized, and a few days previously 
solemn offerings hud been made to his memory. Incense 
and the general apparatus of idolatry were lying before 
his image when we entered. The representation of this 
unfortunate hero-warrior is said to be a very faithful like- 
new, end skillfully finished. Further on, the noise of pipes 
and Sutas, with stringed instruments, called our attention 
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to tbe dwelling of a ehopkeeper, who wu paying honor 
to hiB idol by theatrical exUbitione, and a well-supplied 
fea«t of sweetmeats and fruit Tbe perfonneis were all 
boys, who, to a certain irregular tune, were alteinatbg 
their parts in some pathetic romance of real life— at one 
time imitating tbe sounds of grief, and at another time of 
remonstrance and expostulation. Our entrance seemed 
likely to interrupt, for a time, some of these juTOnile musi- 
cians and actors ; but, after a little Altering hesitation, they 
continued their animated chantings. In the shops several 
caricatures were to be seen of the Englbh, in military or 
naval costume, with most grotesque figures, arranged by 
tbe artist so as to bring down ridicule on foreigners. A 
European lady was represented, in one of the caricature 
drawings, in a very inelegant posture, evidently intended 
to excite merriment at tbe expense of foreign manners. 
A large, open space in this vicinity was covered with tem- 
ples, some of which were situated on a small lake, and 
were approached by bridges. The whole appearance was 
very unique. On our return we found the city gates shut, 
at eight p.m. On our raising a shout they were immedi 
ately opened; and, as we passed, the watchword was 
promptly conveyed to the porter of the outer gate, who 
also opened for us vrilhout any questions or delay. 

June 22d. — After the service at the British consulate, I 
attended Mr. Medhurst's Chinese service, in a large lower 
room in his own house. This being the day for the burial, 
at Soo-chow, of the deceased wife of the che-heen, or 
mayor of the city, many Chinese were kept away by the 
theatrical exhibitions which prevailed in the city. The 
sacred festival, also, of the tsai shin meaou, or " Temple of 
the God of Wealth," was another impediment to there 
being the usual number of attendants. About a hundred 
respectably-dressed Chinese listened for nearly an hour 
to the missionary while he read and explained a printed 
sermon, composed for the occasion, a copy of which was 
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placed in the haod of every indmdiul to resd at the dme, 
and to take to hia home for subsequent penual They ap- 
peared much interested, and expressed their approbation 
of the doctrines esplabed to them. Mr. Medhutst makes 
it his practice to compose bis discoune in the literary 
style, and to print it previously to its deUvery, that each of 
his hearers may have tbe subject in vniting before him. 
He read a few sentences, and then explained and enlarged 
OD them in the dialect of the place. One of the' auditore 
had come from Rea-ting, thirty miles distant, to convey a 
request that tbe missionaries would go thither to preach. 
Similar cases of inquiry have occurred at Soo-cbow and 
Nanking ; and at this time one sucb case from Chin-keang'- 
foo* was under Dr. Lockhait'a roof. The cases of this 
kind have been generally those of men of affluence and ed- 
ucation; and the Christian tracts which bad been carried 
to distant towns were the first link in tbe chain of instrU' 
mental events which led them within tbe sound of tbe 
preached Word of God. 

At nine o'clock in tbe morning Mr. Medhumt bad pre- 
viously held a service in the city, in tbe Fokeen dialect, for 
die benefit of tbe enterprising merchants from that prov- 
ince, temporarily resident at Shanghai. In the evening he 
sgiun held a service at Dr. Lockhart's, at which about one 
hundred were present, one third of the number being 
women, who sat apart from the rest in the surgery-room, 
adjoining tbe open court in which tbe men were seated. 
After the service was concluded several Chinese approach- 
ed the table, asking for books, especially naming the lung- 
thoo, or " Christian Almanac." One of them was a grain- 
dealer from Hang-chow, the terminus of tbe Grand Canal. 
He and several others asked when there would be another 
service of the kind, a good sign of the interest excited. 

JWne 23d. — I set off at six a.m. to make a trip around 
the dty walls. Being unable to walk the distance, I em- 

* Tiiii mu, B lilenry gradaite, hai since been adtnitlsd to twptiiai. 
M 
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ploystl two iDon to carry me in a bamboo chair. Making 
our wajr trom tbe suburbs to the lesser ■outfaom gate, we 
mounted the Jiarapet by a flight of about twenty stone 
stepa, and proceeded in a northwest direction toward the 
larger southern gate. The city here presented a rural as- 
pect, forming one succession of pleasant gardens, with only 
a few houses interspersed. Outside the wall there was 
scarcely a house to bo seen till our arrival at the northern 
gate, where both the city and suburbs appeared to be more 
thickly peopled. Near this point we had to pass through a 
temple of the Taou sect, which surmounted the wall, and 
consequently lay across our course. An old man, appa- 
rently connected with tbe temple, began conversing with 
the bearers ; and afterward, approaching my chair, shook 
bands with me, and pressed me to alight and explore the 
building. He took me across a room filled with attendanU 
to another series of rooms, anxious to show me what he 
considered the wonders of the place, till want of time com- 
pelled me to decUne his attentions. Near this point we 
passed two dead bodies of beggars, who were brought 
hither, in the last ete^ of life, to die, and to be buried at 
the expense of the government, or by tbe agents of some 
benevolent society. During the excursion we passed six 
or seven other dead bodies on the city wall, two «f which 
were lying at the entrance of a temple. Bending our 
course from the northern gate, in a southeast direction, we 
passed along a thickly-inhabited part of the city, abounding 
with temples, some of which compelled us to descend from 
the parapet and to reascend on the other side of the build- 
ing. Toward the two eastern gates, the suburbs retired to 
a little distance from the wall, the intermediate epace being 
occupied by wide, spacious paths with a few houses inter- 
spersed. The principal part of the buildings in the suburbs 
followed the course of the river, showing the commercial 
character of the population. Tbe eastern parts of the city 
seemed to possess tbe finest private buildings, and a more 
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opoluit cUm of inhabitsntA. Tbe Iftng nnga of buildingf 
connected with the deptitment of the superintendeat of th« 
custtnns occupied « conoidenhle ext«nt of space. On* 
&et I noticed, which nuty serva to afaow the extent l^ 
which idolatrous offering! form an esaential part of th» daily 
lilb of this peojde. Not only along the streets may be leen 
a number of ehope, at which scarcely any thing ebe is aold 
but Bilver paper for offerings, but also in a solitary part of 
the city wbD I met with a small stand, the whole rendible 
articles of which consisted of fragrant sticks, incense, sacred 
eandles, and the substitute for money made from dnfwL 
The whole circuit of the walls and return to the auburbe 
occupied about one hour and a half The people o'/taj 
where showed a friendly disposition, and the impresiion of 
the city was, on the whole, favorable. The thing which 
excited most surprise was to find that for more than half 
the circuit of the walls there were scarcely any houses in 
tibeir vicinity, and nothing to resemble a regular street for 
abore a quarter of a mile in some parts ; the neighborhood 
of the walls being apparently inhabited by an agricultural 
or horticultura] class of people. 

Later in the day I visited a Corean junk, manned by 
Roman Catholic sailora, and lying in the river oS* the cus- 
tom-bouae. The circumatancea attending the arrival of 
this little Teasel possessed more than ordinary interest. 
The self-styled captain was a deacon of the Roman Cath- 
olic church planted in former times in Corea, where it baa 
survived the power of successive persecutions, during one 
of which his own father and grandfather had been put to 
death. The arrival of these strangers, with their peculiar 
garb and high-peaked caps, furniahed an occasion of amuse- 
ment to the Chinese in Shanghai. The Coreans soon 
formed a subject for the native paintere of caiicatures ; 
and grotesque representations of them wera to be seen ex- 
posed for sale at the picture-sh<^. The immediate object 
of thair visit to Shanghai was to request that a bishop 
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might be sent b&ck witb them ttota die Popish musioB 
near the citf. In order to escape the suspicion of the Chi- 
nese authorities, they feigned to be driven, by stress of 
weather and with the loss of a. mast, into the port for ref- 
uge, where they pretended to refit their vessel for a return 
to their own country. On my going on board, I was wel- 
comed, in the captun's absence, by two or three of the 
crew, into a little narrow cabin, screened only by canvas 
from the elements. I found three Latin missals and a 
Popish calendar lying on the table, the greater part of 
them being printed in Paris, and one bearing the date 
1823. Although possessing a language of their own, they 
could speak Chinese in the court dialect. They made fre- 
quent signs of the cross as I conversed with them. Before 
my departure I sketched out, in Latin, a note for the cap- 
tain, giving a short outline of the more prominent truths of 
the Gospel. Just as I bad concluded, the captain was an- 
nounced as coming from the shore. In a few minutes he 
arrived and cordially greeted me. He was named Sung- 
kim, and stated himself to be twenty-four years of age. 
He estimated the population of Cores, his native country, 
at fourteen millions, about 10,000 of whom were Christians. 
He said that they observed the Sabbath Day, but were not 
rigidly strict in fasting. In reply to my question, he stated 
that they had in Corea only three or four of the Latin books 
wMch I saw on the table ; and that death had taken from 
them their bishop and all their priests. He professed to 
have brought no cargo, and said that he intended to take 
none back on their return. Their only object in making 
BO long a voyage was to obtain a bishop for Corea, whom 
titey would convey back in their junk. As the Romish 
bishop was now absent from Shanghai on a secret mission 
to Peking, the Coreana were ansiously awaiting his daily- 
expected return : and report affirmed that they had taxed 
their ingenuity to the utmost, in imposing on the authori- 
ties excuses for delaying their departure. At my invitation 
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the captiun read aloud from one of tbe Latin missala. The 
page from wbieb he read contained an extravagant euk>- 
giam of the Virgin, in which I particularly noticed the 
term JUater Dn, sbcrtly after followed by ... . gva pervia 
cceli Porta numw, " MoAer of Ood, who continnost the 
gate through which we pass to heaven." 

On June S5tb we viaited the ttmg jin t€tng, or " Hall of 
United Benerc^ence." The existence of such inititntions 
in Cbhia is a BtrikiDg trait in the national character, and 
exhibits a measure of natural benevolence almost peculiar 
to the Chinese as a pagan nation. The Chineee bare been 
for more than SDDD yean an isolated people, and yet we 
behold among tbem, what Christian writers have in former 
times been disposed to doubt or deny, the existeuce of be- 
nevolent institutions as the fruits of pagan morality. 

The " Hall of United Benevolence" has its cemetery, 
hospital, and similar institntions in difierent parts of ^ city 
and suburbs, at which coffins are provided, and the ex- 
penses of burial defrayed for the unclaimed dead. A few 
aged and infirm persons, also, are supplied with relief the 
expenses of support and management being defrayed by 
private subscriptions. On entering the court we turned 
aside into a hall, where a master was engaged in teaching 
about twenty boys, who, with fifteen old men, were the 
only inmates of this place. In a little room on the right 
were nine coffin% quite new, of plain, though very substan- 
tial cq|UKructioD, and ready for use at any time. These 
were inscribed in CJiineae characters, with the name of 
the institution, f^I "^ ^ timg jUt tang, and with the 
figures 6383 to 6390 consecutively, beibg the number of 
coffins gratuitoasly supplied since the commencement of 
die institution. 

From this place we proceeded to the ytA ymg ta*g, or 
" Foundling Hospital," which is also supported by subscitp- 
tions, and ia intended to receive the female children of those 
who are too poor to support their o&pring. At die en- 
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tnnce the CUiufte attenduus ebowed lu the little box in 
which the in£uit is placed, u in a Idnd of drRWor, and paw- 
ed bj ita relatiTflt into the interior, a bell being rung to ap- 
plise the inmatea of the arriTal of the young atranger. 
This explanation of its use, and corresponding gestures of 
the attendaiits, drew forth considerable mirth from the col- 
lected crowd. Two hundred female infants are sud to be 
received annuaUy. In the principal hall was a gigantic 
image of an old woman, with £ve ii^ants either in her arms 
or han^ng to her person. We went through a few wards, 
and saw six nuises with the same number of children, most 
of them under a year old ; die greater part of the children 
being supported away from the hospital, at the expense of 
its funds. Each child had a wooden tally, with ita own 
name and that of the institution inscribed on it, and kept 
by its nurse. The superintendont presented me with a 
copy of the printed report of the Insiitutiou, containing 
Deariy a hundred pages. 

We went next to visit an old temple called the Ktean-te 
raeaou, the " Temple of the Martial God," or, as it is also 
commonly termed, the teen-ehoo tang, the " Hall of the Lord 
of Heaven," a Roman Catholic church forraeriy occupying 
its site. In the time of the Ming dynasty it was bumed 
down, and the Chinese authorities, at a later period, avaU- 
ed themselves of the unpopularity of the Somantst missiona- 
ries to convert it into a pagau temple. On the ruin was 
rebuilt the present edifice to the honor of Kwan-te, a deified 
martial hero, who flourished in the San-kwo, about the 
time of the Christian era. The Romao Catholic bishop is 
said to be strenuously exerting his influence at this time to 
get it restored to its original purposes, and to build a cathe- 
dral on its site. As we entered, there were several hun- 
dred persons collected to witness a theatrical exhibition in 
the outer square. Behind the temple a terrace is said 
to be still remaining, from which some of the learn- 
ed Jesuit missionaries, in former rimes, made their astro- 
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nonicAl Bbtamtioiw, by their improvMueats U whloli 
aatnoe ^«y gttined aucti so infiueBca over dta CkiDeM 
nilen. Bj bd Kct of ingratitude, however, no oooner bad 
die Jesoito framed a calendar fbr astronomical porpoMa, 
exlending forward fbr centuriei, than the Cfaineae emperor 
expelled the men of wboee omrices he wot now independ- 
ent. 

The temple itself posaetsed nothing TBmaric&ble, except 
the aze and splendor of the idola, that of Kwan-te occupy- 
ing a prominent poaition. A few men were obaerved in 
the interior effecting some repairs and decorating portions 
of the temple. There appeared to be, at this time, a 
revived xeal fbr beauti^ng the public buildings at Shang 
hai, mdicating the thriving trade as well as the thriving 
supentition of the inhabitants. 

When on the point of embuhing fbr Ningpo, I went in- 
a boat to make a final visit to the Gorean junk. I took with 
me a copy of the Gospel of St. Luke in Chinese, fbr each 
of the crew, twelve in number; and a copy of the Epistle 
to the Romans, and a manual of prayeis for the captain. 
On arriving alongside I was informed that the captain was 
absent ; but the books were readily received by the crew, 
who pressed me, by urgent invitations, to come on board, 
which I was unable to do, sa I was in hourly expectation 
of sailing. About an hour had elapsed after my embarka- 
tion, when one of the Corean crew boarded our vessel, and, 
with many protestations of respect, begged permission to 
return Ae whole of the books, and to decline the present 
&om me. The reason, which I more than suspected, was 
the subsequent return of the captain, a Romish deacon, 
educated by the priests at Macao, and his unwillingnesa 
that hb men should receive what he probably deemed to 
contain the elements of Protestant heresy. The motive, 
however, asngned by the Corean was, that, in the absence 
ctf the captain, they had no authority to receive any books, 
and that he already had some religious books for them. It 
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wu not difScult to see through this flinuy pretexL Before 
his departure I held a brief conTeraation with him, being 
desirous of asceitaining whether be had any intellectual 
perception of the more prominent truths of the Gospel. 
He Boon furnished painful evidence of the amount of ex- 
ternal zeal which may co-exist with ignorance of the Gos- 
pel in its essential trutli. On my asking him to whom a 
unner can flee for refuge and pray for forgiveness of sins, 
he reiterated the reply, in spite of my remonstrances on 
the nnreseonableneas of such a hope, Yay-too teiA, meo-ttin, 
Mahrle-a„ "Jesus's mother, Mary." 

A Romanist missionary subeequently informed me that the 
Coreans remained fur a sufficient length of time to accoro- 
plkh the object of their visit, and took back a bishop ancT 
three priests. The bishop came from Hong Kong, and bad 
already been seven years a missionary in oneof the interior 
provinces 
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ARRIVAL AT NINOPO. 

TtTtfBtoNiDgpa— DMCVDt of the Yang-tH-keiDf— B^T of Chapoo— CM- 
MM Pilot— Cit^ of Cliin-hu— AieeDt of Riier ud AiriTiI al Niufpo— 
Beoewed CiTilitj of Cuitom-HonM 01Hcei« — PcopoMxl Lodging in ■ 
Tioniit Honutetj — Renting kChitieie House, and attendant Fonnililiea 
— AcceM to Uie Fsmilj of & Cbineis Patriarch— Alxan! Principle* Of na- 
tiTe Hedieina — Facta lllDatratiTe of Chitieae IdeaaonKafriags— Situation 
of Uovae—Tbe Tower of If ingP<^ Visit to a MohanuDodan Moa^ue— R«- 
tom Viait of a Hohammodan Prieat — A Roman Catholic Patient. 

On June 26tli we weighed aachor sad dropped down the 
river with the ehb-tide. Ntimbers of junks from ShantuDg 
and Tartuy, laden with grain, were in the river, with a 
multitude of boats, propelled by one or two eculla, each of 
which was sometimes of sufficient size to employ eight or 
ten persona. Oars seemed to be a mechanical concrivance 
either unknown or unvalued in comparison with the scull. 
We came to anchor at Wooeung, a heavy gale blowing 
during the night from the southeast. The next morning, 
the 27th, the weather moderated, and the wind slightly 
changed, so as to enable ua to sail down the Yang-tze-keang 
to the east of Qutzlaff 's Island. We came to anchor, dur- 
ing a fog, Bomewhere near Rocky Island, at the opening 
of the bay which indents the coast of Keang-soo and Che- 
keang provinces, and contains two of the most important 
ports of the central line of seaboard — Hong-chow-foo, the 
terminus of the Grand Canal, and Ohapoo, the port to which 
the Japanese trading junks are restricted. 

The day after, as soon aa the fog cleared away, we 
weighed anchor, and sailed to the eastward of some islands 
forming part of the Chusan group, till we were again com- 
pelled to drop anchor, at 4 p.m., for the night. The next 
iiioniiiig we found ouraelves near the opening of the river 
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whicb leads to Ningpo, the entrance of vrliicb, however, 
was a wwk of danger and difficulty, irom the tiiimerouB 
sunken rocks which here abound. Being deputed by the 
captain to act as an inteipreter, I was sent off yrilh a boat's 
crew to one of the fishing-boats to obtain a. pilot. There 
being little wind, the poor fishermen could not have es- 
c^ed from our oars, even if they had cberiahed the wish. 
With soma difficulty I mtd« ttivm compi^iead the nature 
of my errand ; and by kind words, and assurances of good 
treatment, one of them was induced to return with us to 
Uie ship, where he was of some service in diracting our 
coarse through this rockj channel. As wo entered the 
river, the wind suddenly filing, and the contrary tide run- 
ning strong, we ware compelled to lie at andior for several 
hours off the city of CbiD-hai The neighboring hills poe- 
•esaed all the romantic interest of the scenery taitiier south, 
with tbe additional advantage of a feir amount of cnlcivar 
lion, the soil being divided into parterres of vegetation ris- 
ing one above another, and marking the stimulos afforded 
by necessity to die industry of an excessive population. 
Two Ibrts, one on either side, guarded the entrance of the 
rivet, which was lined by a long battery of fortificatians, 
extending half a mile. These were captnred by the Brit- 
i^ in the late war, and the city itself whs occupied for some 
months by tbe troops. It is said that the battle of Chin-hai 
was one of the most sanguinary, next to the capture of 
Chia-keang-foo, that took place in the course of tbe war. 
Upward of a thousand Chinese were slain, being driven 
down by the British troops on either side into the river, 
from which only two or three hundred could be prevailed 
upon to return and receive quarter, on the assurances of 
safety given by tbe interpreter. Large crowds <£ people 
vmv at this time assembled on the bank outside the wall 
to catch a view of us — the arrival of a foreign vessel being 
sdll an event of unfrequent occuirence. As we lay among 
a fleet of junki, a boat was observed maldag ftv eurvMMl> 
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with ft l&rg« piece of clod), in the fonn of a flag.M^tended 
frcKu a pole, and inscribed with Chinese choractera, intuna- 
ting that they wera from the ^t-jwow, or eutom-houBe. 
Two officials requested the production of the ship's pass, 
the pon from which she had ui1ed,the nature of her cargo, 
uid other particulara. The required ps^ien being produ- 
ced for their inspection, they were proceeding to put a 
fiirdier series t>f queries from a book, having parallel 
sentences in Chinese and Enghsfa, when I intemtpted 
them by the observation that tbu was our Sabbath Day, on 
whidi it was our custom to avoid unaeceuaiy business. 
This intimation was a sufficient inducerDont to tbem to 
terminate their inquiries, and. with the usual wlutationa 
of reepect, diey descended to their boat without further 



With die erening's tide we proceeded up the river to 
the city of Nmgpo, twelve nsiles distant, a continuous series 
of villages and temples enlivening the scecery. The hills 
at the mouth of the river gradually recede on either side, 
BQ that Ningpo occupies the center of an extended plain, 
the high ground, at the distaoce of fifteen mike, rising two 
or three thousand feet above the valley inclosed by tbem. 

The only fbr^gn vessel lying oiT the city was a Scotcli 
bark, close to which we took our position. Few nunutes 
had elapsed before another party of custom-house officisle 
made their appearance, and, after a series of bowings, were 
proceeding to their interrogations, when I pursued imme- 
diately the same course as at Chin-hai, saying that this 
was our holy day, and that we were unwilling to enter on 
any business till the following morning, when all the infor- 
metion they desired would be obtainable, together with 
the ship's pap^v, at the British consulate. This plea of 
exemption was instantly acknowledged as reasonable and 
sarisfactory ; and die promptness with which they left the 
vessel was an additional proof of the willingness of the 
Chinese to respect in others that adherence to principle 
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and cuMomaiyoboervancea which tliey so rigidly practice 
dieinselveB. 

On the following morning, June SOtli, I landed at the 
Bridah consulate. The houses of the few foreigners pen- 
dent at Ningpo are situated in a little suburb on the north- 
em bank of the river, by which they are separated &om 
the, city itsel£ Here I waq hospitably enteitaincd by the 
vice-consul, formerly a member of the Univei'sity of Cam- 
bridge. During the next three days I made visits to some 
missionary brethren, whose acquaintance I had formed in 
the south of China, especially to two American fiiends on 
the other side of the river, who, for the present, were lodg- 
ing in a part of a Taouist temple within the northern gats 
of the city. The foundation of this monastery was of com- 
paratively recent origin, dating no &nher back than fifty 
years, in the reign of Kea-King, the predecessor of the 
present emperor. It forms an assemblage of temples, 
comprised under the general name of ^ ^ Jg^ yao thing 

The principal building forms the monastery, in which 
six TaouiBt priests reside, who are remarkable for little 
else than their vacant looks, their excessive ignorance, and 
the obesity of their persons, which gives rise to the suspi- 
mon that they are not very rigid in their adherence to the 
vegetable diet of monastic rule. lu the northwest ex- 
tremity of the range of buildings is a small nunnery — the 
frequent appendage of these institutions — in which three 
Quna of in I'epute reside. In the southwest angle is a tem- 
ple of ancestors, placed under the superintendence of the 
monks, at which, twice in each month, there is a general 
attendance of the city mandarins for worship. In the 
southeast comer is a temple, of the Confucian sect, also 
under the supervision of the Taouists. This is denomi- 
nated 3C J? U ^'^^ ehang ko, or, " The Temple of Ele- 
gant Literature." In this building my two missionaty 
€rieiid« were domiciled, and we surveyed the other unten- 
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anted parte, with the inteation of my Becuring a lodging in 
the temple. The apaitments placed at my option adjoined 
a Uttle room in which was an idol of the god of the north- 
Mar. This was almost the only image in the Confucian 
part of the temple. In my proposed lodging there were 
lying several coffins of substantial construction, sent hither 
by aupentidouB indiridualB, whose bodies they were des- 
tined hereafter to inclose, under the absurd belief that the 
sacred vicinity in which they were lodged was calculated 
to insure long life and prosperity — a superstition of which 
the monks probably were not anxious to disabuse their 
minds, in the accession which it brings to the revenues of 
the temple. 

As, however, I regarded Ningpo as the probable scene 
of my futui'e missionary labors, and was therefore desirous, 
if possible, of securing a residence of a more permanent 
tenure, in the midst of the native population, we strolled 
into the heart of the city, and looked at several bouses. In 
this matter I received valuable assistance from Sze seen- 
sang, the teacher of one of the missionaries, who evinced a 
great interest in Christianity. He seemed pleased at my 
being a missionary, and was very active in reducing every 
item of expenditure to an economical scale. Several un- 
suitable houses were shown to us; and we were near ^t- 
ing over the hope of success, when a man told us of a va- 
cant house between the East and the Salt Gates, which 
seemed, on examination, likely to suit my purpose. After 
two or three days' preliminaiy negotiations, on July 3d the 
lease was duly signed by the chtmg-jin, or house-agent, and 
myself, and attested by one foreigner and one Chinese, rw 
addition to the Chinese who drew up the document. The 
terras were fevorable, viz., nine dollais a month — six months' 
rent to be paid immediately, as a deposit — and a guaranty 
against ejection or increase of rent by the landlord. The 
deed was torn down the middle, and each party retained 
his half, as security. The matter occupied diree hours 
N 
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wt& die varioui litde debate* and coBsaltations wbicli aroae 
from it; but this was'a rare inilanco of {»^tnptnMB and 
diepatdi for anch an occaaion. 

JfHy ISM. — I virited, with a medical miaaionary and bis 
teacfa^ a Cfaineae ftinil^ in tbe weatem part of the city, 
one of tbe msinben of whicb waa dangeroualy ill. The <ASi 
man. die head of die family, Teccived i» in a hall, where a 
feast of sweeaneaU and tea was served to ns. A kind lA 
apiritnona liquor, distilled from rice, was poured out from a 
teapot into small cttps, and handed to ua to taste. The old 
man kq>t watching, and replenisfaiDg our saucers with 
sweetmeats and cakes, which he broke into moTsels wit^ 
his own fingers, dipping them into a kind of sauce. My 
fiiend Sze aeen-eang was, however, amioyed at his excess- 
ive attentions and use of bis fingers, telling him diat it was 
the custom of foreignera to help tbenraelves, and handing 
us the chop-sticks for the purpose. The old gentleman 
Btdll insisted on his doing the honors of the occasion ; and 
our portion was handed to ns as before, in his fingers, drop- 
ping with sauce. In the open space outside were ranged 
/ a number of dwarf-trees, which the Chinese rfiow niui^ 
\ patience and skill in restraining within the limits of a stunt- 
ed growth. There were little shrubs, resembling the fir 
and the oA, and possessing all tbe piopoitions and beauti- 
ful foliage of large trees, compressed to a diminutive size, 
scarcely exceeding eighteen inches in height. 

We were soon after summoned to survey the melancholy 
scenes of the side-chamber. Under the same roof lived the 
patriarch and his descendants to the third generation, with 
the wives of hia sons and grandsons. The ladies f£ the 
family stood at a door, and eagerly stole secret glances 
at the foreigners, quickly retreating on the discovery that 
they were observed. One ctf tbe simis was lying on a bed, 
a:fllicted with dropsy, under the effects of which he was 
acutely, his body being swollen to twice the natu- 
The aged mother supported his languid frame. 
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aad betrayed the tender emotions of matennl affection ; 
wbDe tbe father expatiated, in aamorous tones and with 
wiJd gestines, on the aymptoma of the diacaaa. Tbe natire 
pnctitaoneis had been punning tixtr ixraliDiisl mode of 
treatment, on the BUppoaitisn that it was a httle ^bule of 
oo^inlttted bk>od which was drculating in the bodj, and 
must be expdled belbre aay hope of recoreiT' conU be 
oheiished. For Ibin putpoee, among other specifics, toads 
had been prescribed 6x tbe patienL The real seat of £■- 
ease appeared to be the Brer ; but the serious stage of tbe 
disease, tud tbnr unwillingness to act decidedly against 
tbe coarse prescribed by the native quacks, rendered &3c- 
eign medical akin almost nadeaa. The poor fellow died 
about a fortnight afterward. 

On retaining to the water side, we found the weadierBO 
boiateroua, and the waves runnii^ so high, that the Cbineae 
boatmen would not venture acroeo. I had therefore to i*- 
main in tbe city with my American fiieods, and slept in the 
Taouiat mraiastety, in a room adjoining the great haB o£ 
CoufuciuB, 1 was more sncceaefiil in my attempt to eroaa 
over early the next day. 

Jtilif lilhi—I had a long coaversadon with a wel)-in> 
f<mned Chinese, named Sing, an attach^ of tbe Briliah coo- 
sulate, who, in the late war, acted ss a paymaster in the 
Chinese arqiy, for which tbe principal reward he recmved 
was the privilege of wearing a gold buttcm on hia cap, tbe 
decc^ation of mandarins of tbe three low^t ranks. His 
relation to tbe British, and knowledge <^ tbe English lan- 
guage, rendered him a person of some importance to the 
mandarins, by whom be was frequently sent for to explain 
business relating to foreigners. On the strength of hie in- 
creasing consequence and augmented income, he lately 
determined to marry ; hut a strange mistake occuired to 
mar tbe joyous festivity of his marriage. Oa the occasion 
of a procesmcm of native females to some temple, the 
daughter of a neighboring gentleman had cau^t the eye 
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of Sing, wbo bad thereupon become sensible to her attrac-'^ 
tions, and had employed the usual services of a chmtg-yin, 
or go-between. This office is generally discharged by an 
eUerly lady, lamiUar with die UBagee of such occasions, by 
whom the customary presents are sent, and the engage- 
ment is duly contracted. Unfortunately for Sing, the lady 
who was the object of bis affei^on was the fonitfa daughter, 
white he, in his simplicity, believed her to be the fifth. The 
match was made in acccoidance with this error; and on 
the nuptial day the bride was carried in a gayly-decorated 
sedan-chair, with the usual pomp and band of muaicians, 
from the house of her father to the house of the bridegroom. 
The bride, lifted by two matrons over the threshold of her 
new abode, was now, for the first time, introduced to her 
future lord. The nuptials were on the point of consumma- 
tion by the ceremony of drinking together the " cup of alU- 
ance ;" but here Sing's joy received an unexpected inter- 
ruption. Instead of welcoming the beautiful damsel whom 
he had before seen, he had the mortification of beholding 
her younger sister, of very plain exterior, and with pereonal 
attractions considerably diminished, in his estimation, by 
the marks of small-pox. At first he proposed that she 
should return to her father's house ; but as ehe objected, 
he deemed it expedient, on further reflection, to bear the 
disappointment with patience, and is said to be gradually 
reconciled to his lot. 

The Chinese do not scruple to have as many wives as 
they can afibrd to purchase, although a large number some- 
times operates to retard the advancement of the individual. 
Sing stated to me, that, a short time since, there was a mili- 
tary maudarin of the first class, Le ta-jin, holding the rank of 
a general at Ningpo. His father had performed, thirty 
years ago, some distinguished services to the state, for 
which the emperor bad ennobled him and his family to the 
fourth generation, with the rank of ^g pih, or "earl" 
His son, the general, had ten wives ; which circumstance 
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being reported to the emperor, excited a distmet of hia 
official ability ; and he waa dismisaed from his military 
command to return to his natiTe province of Fokeen. The 
reason assigned for his dismisBol was, that he was too much 
engaged in domestic aflairs. 

Sing is an able and clever Chinese, but possesses very 
lax moral principles. He frankly confessed that the Cott' 
fiicians do not believe ic a future state <rf' rewards and pun- 
ishments, saying-, with a, contemptuous tone, that they left 
such notions to the Budhists. According to his view, Con- 
iiiciua lefl no instructions respecting the Deity, and taught 
bis followers that such things as worshiping idols were mat- 
ters of indifierence, to be decided altogether by the tastes 
or interests of the individual. The ching loo, " the straight 
way," was the only path of moral doty of any importance, 
in the estimate of the sage. 

On July 16th, after some delay caused by indisposition, 
I was safely inducted into my new residence within the 
city wall, which almost touched the back of my house. 
The houses adjacent to my residence were tenanted by 
persons of the worst character, which was a source of con- 
tinual annoyance to me, as I had fiequeot melancholy 
proo& of their low estimate of European morality. My 
rebuke of one of this da^ created some surprise. This 
quarter of the city was, however, favorable for acquiring 
the local dialect, and my house was vrithin a few hundred 
yai'ds of the T^tng mun keae, or " East-gate street," the 
principal street of the city. My on!y foreign neighbors 
within the city were two American missionaries, lod^g 
in a temple above a mile distant. Separated, to a great 
extent, from intercourse with Christians, I nevertheless 
found solitude to be pleasant and profitable. The heat 
soon began to be intense, and the only hour during which 
it was safe to venture out of doors was about sunset. At 
this season of the evening I usually took a short walk on 
the city wall, adjacent to my house. 
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OccaaioitBlIjr, as I SBt in a Ih^ recess of tbe rampart, 
the Chinese laborers would stop to look at the books whicll 
I generally carried with me fix diatribudon ; bat scarcely 
one man is five could read a character. A few of the 
more respectable class of tradesmen and writers in the pub- 
lie offices would Bometiines remain questioning me. The 
inqairiea generally referred to the mtture of my objects, my 
employments, my residence, the number of my domestics, 
the number of times I ate rice in a day, and many similar 
lasttei:*, by which they sought to estimate ray importance. 
A lew of them afterward paid me a visit at my house. 
Two old men, wbo soon began to claim an acquaintance 
with tne, used to ask me about the cross, and the difler- 
ence between my religion and that of the Homan Ca^ioHca, 
whom tbey had seen in tbe neighboring town of Tae-ke. 

On July S3d I varied my usual evening route, by paying 
a vlnt, with my teacher, to the pagoda commonly called 
2Vm/M«^toA,"The Tower of CelestialWind." Afterpass- 
ing through several court-yards of a neigbboting Budh- 
ist monastery, I at lost found myself in the open space ia 
which this lofty tower stands. The ground was overgrown 
with thick herbage ; and the largo number of tombs, 
placed, according to tbe custom of the central and nortb< 
em provinces, above the level of the soil, gave it ahuost 
the appearance of a European burial-ground. Tbe build- 
ing ia hexagonal, and has seven stories. A succession of 
wooden sturs within conducts the visitor to the highest 
story; and, as he gradually ascends, the view from the 
windows of each story is increasingly grand and magnifi- 
cenL Beneath his feet lie the living masses of a populous 
city, toeming with busy toil . Every variety of form, size, 
and color helps to heighten the novel effect, and imparts a 
feeling of romance to the objects before him. Tbe numer- 
ous temples reared by native superstition, the curiously- 
devised buildings, the grotesque style of architecture, ibe 
elaborately-formed roofe, the strangely-sculptured arches, 
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die yarioiu Mnblenu of civic autlunitf , and tlifl irregnlu 
range of public buildings, form one Bucceesive group of 
motley objects, as far as the eye extends. The walla, 
which begirt the city at the distance i£ one or two miles 
on either side, are relieved itam their monotonous appear- 
ance by the watch-towers which surmount the gates. On 
three sides the city is surrounded by streams of considera- 
ble breadth, into which numerous dykes conduct the drains 
and refuse of the place. To the east lies the riTer, with 
an assemblage of native junks on its waters. Beyond the 
frails an extended plain stretches forward amid a fertile 
and productive country, till, at the distance of ten or twen- 
ty miles, ^e bold line of bills, lising in the sky, gives a. 
completeness to the scene. Here, if any where, will the 
traveler, as he views this moving panorama of life, realize 
the feeling that be is in a new world of men and things. 

As we descended, a priest was standing below to receive 
liis perquisite of a few cash for bia superintendence of the 
bnilding. The pagoda is said to have been buiit about 
900 years ago, during the How Chow dynasty; and a 
vague superstition in the power of the tutelary gods of the 
city was probably the sole origin of an edifice which re- 
mote generations have viewed with interesL It has suf- 
fered a larger than average proportion of disasters from 
CBBualities and the ravages of the eiements. Its exterioi 
bears the mark of age in the half-tottering appearance of 
the whole edifice. The interior is in a better state of pres- 
ervation, having been repaired, about six years ago, by a 
Chinese gentleman, of soma local celebrity, named Wang, 
who is said to have expended 3000 dollars on the building. 
His public spirit and liberality have been emnlated by an- 
other wealthy Chinese, named Fung, who has amassed an 
immense fortune by his junks trading in the Eastern Ocean, 
and now resides at a little distance Emm the city, at a place 
called Tze-ke. There he seeks to enjoy the comforts and 
splendor of wealth, and the more substantial luxury of 
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dong good, ia tbo CfahMse eatiinate of the matter, by t»- 
pttiring teiBp]ea, beButifytng pabliG buildings, and SKad^Bg- 
the roads is the vicimty. 

Tbe pagoda is mote titta 100 fitet in faeiglit, sad k a»- 
cended by deep steps, lunetj-iwo in number, to the npper- 
iiiosl story, above which it is roofed orw on the top. The 
priest, who was cotDpletely deaf, seemed to possess no re- 
spect in die minds rftbe sarroanding crowd. The Gospel 
(^ St. John and tbe Epistle of St. James were left with 
him, as a memorial of our visit. Nothing can be more hU' 
Dnhating tbau the^neral condition of these men, who, by 
their poverty, by the absetice cf the means of an honest 
livelihood, or by being sold in infancy, have become at- 
taehed to the monastic institutions. 

We proceeded thence to visit tbe hwiti-ite^i tang, orMo- 
hanmiedan temple, in Woo-se, near the famous lake in the 
interior of the city. The building was not extensive, but 
had an air of peculiar neatness. Some flowers and sbrube 
were tastefully arranged in tbe principal court, into which 
two or three dwellings opened, the mosque itself (if it may 
be dignified with such a name) occupying the upper end 
of the court, and being slightly raised. The old priest, a 
ntan c^ fine, intelligent appearance and lively manners, re- 
e«ved me and toy teacher with great politeness. Tbe 
Mt^ammedans are a small body, having come to Ningpo 
from the province of Shantung abont 800 years ago, and 
they now number only about sixty-seven perscHis of all ages 
»nd both sexes. They are Mongul Tartars by descent, 
uid are engaged principally in trade. Some of them are 
employed as writers in tbe public offices, and there are 
also a fetr soldiers among their number. The old priest 
was a native of Shantung, having been sent for thence to 
Ningpo, forty years ago, according to the custom of sup- 
plying the priesthood, on a vacancy, frtMn their original 
province. After we had taken some tea together, and 
made an exchange of some trifling presents, he sent his 
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gibddBOD Id bring some Aiabic books and portions of tbe 
Konn, which be appemred to read with givat flumcy. 
Hie knoiriedge of geographical names exceeded that of 
the generality of Chinese to be uiet with in the north 
of China. He meotioBed the countries in wUch his relig- 
ion prerailed, among whidi he named Bokhara, Madras, 
Turkey, and several ^acee in Arabia. We adjonmed into 
the temple, vrtiich was written orer with sacred aeotenoes 
from die Koran, and had a litde aril &r the sacred books, 
with a movable pulpit. I had prerioiialy supplied bim 
and another Mohammedan with one of the goiq>elB and 
epistles in Cbineee, but was surprised to find, on asking 
the priest to read some Chinese inacriptions in the temple, 
that he was unable to decipher a single character, thongh 
he speaks the language very well, and haa been during 
forty years a resident in Ningpa He mentioned Kanking 
as the' place where the professoiB of Mohammedism are 
moet numenme, computing them, at that place, to exceed 
20,000. On my reOun, I took a walk around the Wioo^e 
Lake and its fine assemblage of public buildfaigs. A cool, 
rejresfaing breeze rippled its surface ; and the comparative 
quietude of lite ^>ot, and tbe open spaciousness of the 
scene, after the close, noisy streets through which we had 
been borne, imparted a soothing influence to the mind. 

On tbe next day, Fun^, die Mohammedan priest, re- 
turned my visit. One of his Mohanmiedan friends had 
latdy come from ^lantung, and brought thence three small 
Tartar horses for sale. His friend was blinking of pro- 
ceeding with them to Chuean, and the old roan wished to 
have my adnce on the expediency of this course, and the 
probriulity of finding a purchaser among tbe English resi- 
dents. I suggested to him that the approaching e^-acuaiion 
of dxuan by the British troops, at the end of the Chinese 
year, was likely to increase the difficulty of sale, 

We ailerward bad some conversation on nwre general 
topics, which I was enabled to carry on by the help of my 
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teacher, Le seeQ-saag, and by the slow enunciation of tbe 
priest. hi msolf. He apoke of the great Btrictness of his sect 
in abstaining irom intoxicating hquois, and said be was 
invested with the power of inflicting corporal choetiBement 
on any of bis people addicted to intemperance. He next 
dwelt on the frequent religious ablutions which they prac- 
ticed, and which be seemed to regard as a mark of their 
devoulness. To this it was replied, that Christians did not 
neglected outward washings, but that the object of the 
Gospel was to cleanse the inward man ; and that if the 
heart was right, outward conduct would bo right. On my 
stating that all men were naturally possesfied of wicked 
hearts, and qnodng the beginning of the San-tze-king, fc» 
the purpose of denying the truth of its statement, that 
"man's disposition at the commencement is originally good," 
the priest and my teacher both exclaimed, in their sutpriso, 
"How can a little child be wicked 1" I proceeded to in- 
Btanco the truth of my assertion, in the proneneea of chil< 
dren to anger, even in in&ncy, and their increasing wicked- 
ness with their increasing yeare. How then (I asked) could 
the heart be made good 1 How could sin be forgiven % 
Jesua could eflect both, and the worshiper of Jeeus be- 
came happy. The old man spoke of the zeal of his sect 
against idolatry, and their breaking of images whenever 
they had the power. He asked if we had any images, and 
expressed his satisfactioD with my reply. Once or twice 
be said, that as the holy day of Christians diflered only in 
being two days later in each week from the holy day of 
Mobatnmedane, our reli^ons were almost the same — a 
Btateni^iit of which I could not avoid as often denying the 
truth. He took an opportunity of lidiculing the ignorance 
and hypocrisy of the Budhist monks, and rose from his seat 
b> mimic their uplifted hands, closed eyes, muttered sounds, 
and frequent prostrations. As he left me he said something 
about Peh-to-lo (Peter), of which I could not gather the 
meaning, but considered it to refer to the Teen-cfaoo-keaou, 
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or Roman Calholica. In reply to my mquirioB, I wao 
informed there were not more than two or three of that 
sect in Ningpo. My teacher thought that there were more 
than that rumber, who clandeatinely worship the Lord of 
Heaven, but were a&ud of persecution. 

A few daya afterward, as I was sitting at the Missionary 
Hospital, conddcted on a small scale within the north gate 
of the city, a man presented himself for medical tieatment, 
who had come from the neighboring town of Tce-ke, and 
whom we discovered to bo a Roman Catholic He bad a 
smalt medal suspended from hia neck, which, in reply to 
eur question, he plainly said he worshiped. The medal 
was about tite stee of a farthing, and had on one side a rep- 
resentation rf the cross, with the Roman letter M (Mary) 
mstead of the usnal lettera, IKS. On the reverse was an 
image of the Virgin, siurouiided by some Ohinese charac- 
ters. 

O 
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CHAPTER SJII. 

EXCDRSION INTO THE INTERIOR. 

Paraonal Advenlarei on ths JaniDty — Rnnl Sccnar} — AniTol at tha Bndfa* 
iit Monaalery it ToBo-luDj — Vuil to the Abbot — Library — Heiiaiooi 
Hopes of Budhieni — Neighboring Titliges knd ODt-Tamplea — Badhiit 
EoMry— A ViliijB SchooImMior — Return to Mingpo — The "Ching- 
wiD)-meu>u" — TemplM in hcnoi of Confachu — Tuiti to ■ ChioeM 
TeM«L 

The increaBing violence of the beat ptoduced in me such 
debilitating efiecte, tbat, on July 30tb, I availed myself of 
the kindness of a fnend, who accompanied me to a cool 
retreat on the hills, about twenty-one miles distant, where 
there was a large Budbist monastery. The regulations 
estabbshed at Ningpo respecting the boundaries are those 
of /[KaZtfy and not of time. The scene of our intended visit 
was comprised within the limits of the district, in which 
foreigners are permitted to roam ; so that we were not re- 
fitricted by any necessity of returning to Ningpo within 
any given day, or even any number of days. We set out 
at eight p.m., in a boat covered over on the top. After 
proceeding up the river, on the eastern side of the city, 
about half a mile, we were detained some time at a barrier 
separating the river &om a canal, which we bad to enter. 
Here we landed, and remained on the bank, while six Chi- 
nese were engaged in slowly vrlnding round, by means of a 
clunully-contrived capstan, the rope which was attached to 
the boat. In this manner they gradually drew it up over 
an inclined plane, from the top of which it vras easily 
lanched, by its own weight, two or three feet into tha 
canal on the other side. On the whole, it was a good sub- 
stitute for a lock. The clamor and scolding of our men, 
who assisted in hauling our boat the next few miles, effect- 
ually prevented our ohtuning any rest from sleep. Tbe 
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bridges were nnmerons, and at not a few of tfaem oar im- 
petnotu haulera, beedlem of tbe vociferating cantionBof tbe 
boatmaa, bronglit our moBt into contact with the arch, and 
precipitated both the lyut and the towing-Uoe into the 
water. At one point we were buled by some Boldien <t a 
watch-station, when our boy held np my coinpani<Hi'B lan- 
tern, inscribed with his title and c^ce, as a proof of onr 
reepectability, and we were allowed to pass on. About 
one A.if. we arrived at the tenninus of the canal, irom 
which our route layover tbe hills. We bad to wait for two 
bonis, tin cbait-bearets and luggage-carriers could be pro 
cured, at this unseasonable boor of the night, from a neigh- 
boring village. At last, after marshaling our retinue of 
followers in a long shed, in which was s strange idol of 
some female divinity, we set out for our destination, the 
woodland hills of Teen-tung. Our chain were very simple 
contrivances, consisting merely of two bamboo poles, joined 
together by a small cross-pole at either end and in the mid- 
dle. A small board, suspended by two pieces of cord from 
the central part, answered the purpose of a seat ; and a 
cnws-stick, similarly suspended still lower before it, served 
as a rest for the feet. The cross-pole, which c<mnected the 
bamboos in the middle of their length, answered also the 
purpose of a rest for the back. We set out on onr ascent 
over the hills, each of us borne on the shoulders of two 
sturdy Chinese villagers on these simple vehicles, which 
enabled ua to see the country and to catch the breeze. 
For about three miles our path lay over a beautiful coun- 
try, as far as we could catch a glimpse of ita general fea- 
tures by the star-light, leading us by a gradual ascent to 
the top of a high hill On one side was an old half-dilapi- 
dated pagoda, and on the other a Budhist temple, with 
diree priests. The bell of the latter was sounding for their 
idolatrous matins, as we halted to rest in an adjoining build- 
ing, which served as a public place of rest. From this 
point we descended along a causeway, which was regular- 
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ly paTod, ind divided into step* to &ci]itata the d«Mj«Bt. 
On either side, as the approach of dawn enabled us to ga» 
a clearer view of the countrj, the hiUe, corered wilb ct^ 
picee of bamboo and fir-trees, bare^in many parts, the ap- 
pearance of an EngUsh mnl scene. Two milea of valley 
stretched before us from the bottom of the bill, containing 
little village homesteads, with a rivulet here and there 
mnrmuriog in its passage over the pebbly channeL Rice- 
fields occupied the space between the lulls tm our right and 
left, little temples, ancestral tombs, and ardkce, lading also 
a variety to the scene. At the end uf the valley we entered 
a loag, winding avenue of tall trees, which cast their somber 
shade around us, preparing our mind for the mystic retreats 
which superstuion heie holds out, in all the Btillnessof soU- 
tnde, to its vofiuiea. On three udes lofty hills, clad with 
verdant foUage to their summit, hemmed in the view. 
Fish-ponds oa the left, covered with water-Uies and lotos- 
floweifl, fouttd an outlet ibr their pent-up waters in a Bttle 
cascade on the right, A deep ravine intimated the violence 
with which this mountain-torrrat, at certain seasons of the 
year, rolls down its impetuous watws. The trees were 
some of them nearly two feet in diameter, and were in 
some places occupied by an idd, for the reception of which 
an opening had been made into the bark. Suddenly the 
beautiful assemblage of temples, in all their rocoantic noV' 
elty, buret upon our view, with the gaudily-painted rooft 
and fantastically-cerved rid gee. We passed over the large 
outer approach, with its spacitma piece of water, into the 
principal entrance, &om which courts in succession opened 
before us into 6ther quadrsnglee of temples. After exploring 
the various parts of the tnonsstery in the hope of fisdiDg 
suitable quarters, we at length fixed our lodging in a couple 
ot rooms usually set apart dye visitors, into which our lug- 
gage was promptly conveyed. 

We had not been thei-e many minutes before we were 
waited on by a numb^ t£ the priests in succesetm), to con- 
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gratalate na on oar arri-ral, and possibly to congratulkte 
titemaelTee on the probable addition to their perquiMtea. 
ASt&t a temporary test, we wont to pay our respects to the 
abbot, who received ub, with groat politeneas, and invited 
tu to be seated. As we camo apon him imexpectadly, h« 
ivatcbed for an opportunity of slipping out of the room, and 
soon returned with a more dignified prieetly robe. He 
uiid us that he was fi^-four years of age, and a native of 
one of the distant provinces ; that the monastery over which 
he presided was founded in the time of the Chin dynasty, 
and that the abbot was elected every three years. He 
asked mo my age and my country. In reference to the 
latter, he first asked me if 1* was a Spaniard. He then 
inquired if I was an English mandarin ; and on my re* 
plying in the negative, asked me my object in coming to 
China. I told him I had come as a ehu^i keaon, or 
" propagator of reUgion." He then asked me if I came to 
China as a chuen hunipAumi Iceaou, or "propagator of the 
Mohammedan reUgion." On my saying that I come to 
propagate the religion of Jesus, he again, after a little con- 
sideration, inquired if my religion was the same as the Ue»- 
choo heaou, or " religion of the Lord of Heaven," After 
bis curiosity had in some degree been satisfied, the abbot, 
in his t)im, replied to my inquiry respecting the origin and 
object uf this monastic institution. He said that it was 
founded in order that people might retire thither and make 
their hearts good. I told him that our religious doctrines 
could make a man's heart good, and begged him to accept 
some of our sacred books. He received some tracts, 
and a copy of one of the gospels. I presented him also 
with a Christian almanac, containing sevei-al maps, which 
fomished a theme of great interest, and led me to explain 
to him the relative sites of Britain and America, and the 
extensive posseBBiona of the former in difierent parts of the 
world. Before the close of our interview, the abbot assent- 
ed, with apparent readiness, to the proposal of my coming 
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Afier lesring &e abbot's a|KtrtBieDta, we proceeded to 
make a more minute aurrey of the diSermt pait» of the 
mooaotei;. Id one of the courts, a number of man were 
engaged in drying is the bud many hundred Tolumes of 
books. Kear tUa place we obserrad the library ; and in a 
room cloae by we met a solitaiy' Mudent, wbo waa so nncb 
absorbed in his sul^ect^ that be Mily bwk a glance at ns for 
a few moments, and then punKed his studies, so as to be 
^ain apparently lost to a consciouaBess of external things. 
More than a hundred priests dwell in the tMnpIe. The 
greater portion of these raouka are either brought to the 
tempio in childhood, by their needy relatiTes, or have bees 
driven to find an asylum wkbin its walls, l^ tbdr poverty 
or crime in latw years. Tbe priests themselves acknowl- 
edged to me that this was often ibe case. One old prieM, 
above ei^ty years of agOi told me that those priests who 
come irom a distance had almost invariably fled {rom their 
homes on account of crime. Here these wretched ape^ 
mens of humanity live together in idleness. No coinaiu 
nity of interest, no ties of social life, no objects of generoua 
ambition, beyond the satisfying of those wauls which bind ' 
them to the cloister, help to diversify tbe monotonous cur- 
rent of their daily life. Separated by a broad line of do- 
markatioQ from the rest of society, u)d bound by vows to a 
life of celibacy and asceticism, they are cut off from the or- 
dinary enjoyments of one world, without any well-founded 
hope of a better life. The greater part of these wretched 
men saunter about with an idiotic smile and vacant look, 
and appear little removed in intellect above tbe animal cre- 
ation. Only a few seemed raised by mental culture above 
the generality, and exhibit a refinement of mind and man- 
ner. It is probable that sMue of these have been driven 
to seek solace in this rerteat from the sorrows of li&, or 
from the anguish of remorse. By means of aelf-righteoos 
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MCrtJciini. they btqM to b« dtfiracecl from the gnnac d» 

nants which &nB the eampovmi beio^ mui, and to ha 
uaimilated to, and at length fimH; ■iworfaad intD the im- 
mitsri^ akbatancfl o£ th& h<Aj Budh. For this purpoM 
they abst^i from aitiiiwl food, and rcpoat dieif daily loa- 
tine of O-mt-ta Jv&, till the requisite amount of purity and 
meat has been gained, and the xaon dsTMit are enabled 
to I0v«l in tba iou^iiBuy pftradis« c^ ahaorption, on in other 
wpida, of awBihiktioo. This ia the grand hope of Bndhim; 
this is the only stimv^ua to present exertion whidt it offmm 
The matenal part (^maaia to ba purged air*y; an^after 
tranuaigratioa throoi^ ceitwa Btages o£ Kaimal life^ more 
sr leas luuneroaft in pr^Kotioa to the guilt oc nmit of tha 
individual, the soul is at laat taken into the deityv and be- 
comes a part of Budh hiauel£ How ^liooa, in the can- 
tiast at such meager hopes, are &e HbatsiAiBl nwhriea 
wluck the Ooqtal leTsals 1 1 StAm iii. 1—3. 

In the evening we fooeeeded, in eh«im» abort thcnaniilee 
uxosa the fields, and oiea some of the woods, to a tiaiiple 
caQad Seaett Tee» Tumg. This, and soma other tempks 
^rtiich we visited, were out-stntiin» ^ the swoasteiy, wiA 
a lew TesideDt pidests, who had their daily sllawance from 
' the mother institittioB. la one of tbun we wen shown 
theburialrpUce of tfaeseriwal abbotBof themonastaij. Id 
every place which we visiled ^ pneste Ixvaght ns aoois 
peculiar- tea, ^own m the neighberbeod, of a. ism. atid exr 
penuTB kind. Th^ were very anxiona to cnltLvate an ac- 
quaintance, attd to receive hooka. The aceaaej ^ t^ 
country ever which we returned to the monastery waavery 
pictures^iie. Little hills and vaiUeys ^tvnal«!y anoeeeded 
each othet, with their bosy population quietly p m auing, ok 
all atdee, tliair work of dufy toil. At every point the in- 
mates of each bouse, male and female, old and yoong; nn 
oat to see the strangers, snd, in most inBtances, wvleumed 
us with good-natured smiles. In one place the padi wa^ 
aa nazTow and pvoeipitous, that ooe fake Mep of die bean 
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am, or breokitig of the bamboo p<dea wbicb supported oof 
weight, would have throwo ua above one hundred feel into 
the ravine below. We arrived at our lodging in the mon- 
astery, having every reason to be pleased witb die pt^ula- 
tk>ii and the beautiiul scenery of the villages which we bad 
explored. 

At an early hour on the next morning, the abbot and tbe 
BuperiutendiDg priest &om Seaou Tee» Tmtg returned our 
call, and sat for some time with us, till tbey discovered that 
we bad not yet taken our morning meal ; when they left, 
with muiy apologies for tbeir early intruaion. In the course 
of the day one of the priests, wbo wore a rosary, which at- 
tracted my notice, in a very grocioue manner presented it 
to me. Being afterward afraid that be should receive no 
present itata me in return, beyond the books I gave him, 
he paid me a visit at a later hour of tbe day, and exhibited 
many symptoms of anxiety. He told my boy that it had 
cost him 1000 cash, and had been purchased at Nanking. 
One little priest, about nine years old, seemed to be a pet 
of the abbot He looked forward, witb ardent expectation, 
to the age of sixteen, when he would have bis head entirely 
shaven, and be inducted into tbe full privileges of the priest- 
hood. He soon began lo attach himself to our party ; and, 
as he possessed much vivacity and intelligence, we bad him 
continually witb us, deeming it necessary, however, to keep 
a good watch over any articles of our property within bis 
reach, which he begged for most importunately. Before 
die sun was high, we took a morning ride, in our chairs, to 
the neighboring village of Teen-tung-keae. We sat some 
time in a school, among master and pupils. The former 
took from a box a European print, for us to examine, which 
he seemed highly to prize. The title was " A Battue, ox 
Sport made Easy." In the print was represented the 
prince-consort of the British queen, sitting in an easy chair, 
in a dravring-room, taking his aim at some pheasants, par- 
tridges, and hares, which in all parts of the room were fts- 
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tHMd by Btnog to tte tdimiim, Btools, and le^ of tabln. Bs- 
)nni bis royal hi gUn e w stood a kespar, with k loaded gun 
ready to band to tbs piinca; Tbe wm wng aaid tbat it 
was an Engfahman wbo had given hiin tbe pictora which 
he BO much valued ; and beyoiid dna be bad no knowledga 
of die donor. 

In the eiening we set out on onr Tetnrn to the dty of 
NingjK). After two boon we anived at tbo canal, and, 
embEiridng in onr boat, reached tbe barrisr which laads 
into the river at Ningpo, abdat the boor of nidnigfat Hero 
we were delayed till suliriae by a stvong galo of wmd. 
Soon after daylight wo left the boat, and proceeded in 
chain throu^ the mifit&ry exerdaing-ground to a fioathig 
bridge, over iriiich we had to pass to (be dty. Tbis bridge 
consisted of a series of Icstg ptiafonna, or stages, each rcat- 
isg on two boats, and joinisg, by a feir movable planha, 
to the next platftnm, similariy stqtported, farming altogether 
a distance of 1$0 yards across. After crossing tbis bridge, 
we entered the city by tbe eastern gate ; and in a Sew min- 
utes I arrived at my house. 

A few days after my rebm fton Teen-tung, I virited 
tbe Chi*g-*BtiMg meaoul tbe principal temple of tbe city, at 
wbicb tb« mandarins are accustomed, at the commence- 
ment and in the middle of each month, to assemble for a 
ft>rmal invocatum of die tutelary drriinties of ibe place. 
The idols were exquisitely adorned, and the varioBB conrta, 
into which I was successively ushered, gave an air of 
splendor to these establidiments; This temple, as also the 
two temples of ConfbciuB, to which I thence directed my 
coarse, bad a large space of ground attacbed, with orna- 
mental ponds and bridges. A i«w venerable Chinese were 
sitting in variona parts of theae reti«atB from busy life, ap- 
parently absorbed in the recoIleetiMi erf by-gone years. In 
tbe lasaer temple of Confiictua a number of tablets, in trios, 
were bang ronnd the principal hall, in place of the usual 
triadi flf idols. Tbe vnYf image was that of Conftidiis, 
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wlucb represented the aage u .& man <£ renerable aapect, 
witli white hair and flowing beard, wearing a aqusre, blade 
cap, and holding in bis hand a emioll wooden tablet, which 
was inscribed mth some mystic characten. A pot of 
incense^riiee lay before the image, the remains of some 
recent offering. In the larger of the temples, deToted to 
tlae memory of the sage, which was situated near the Salt 
Gate, no image oS any kind was to be seen. 

About this time I paid occasional visits to a Siamese junk 
^ing in the mer, off the east gate of the city. On my 
boarding her, several groups of Chinese were observed, 
chiefly engaged in gambling and smoking. The vesael had 
three masts, and a spacious poop, with a cabin below, into 
which I was conducted. The captain and aapercsrgo were 
the only Siamese connected with the vessel, which was said 
to belong to the king of Siam, though manited by Chinese 
sailors. The two Siamese were on shore whett I visited 
the vesseL The cargo conaiated of Brazil wood for dyeing, 
cocoa-nuts, and the general produce of the Struts of Ma- 
lacca. At the end of the cabin, an altar, gayly decked out 
with gilt ornaments, flirnished an instance of the widely- 
extended empire of superstition. At the period of my last 
visit, before embarlung for Shusan, I took with me a care- 
fully-assorted package of tracts, which I hoped might event- 
ually find dieir way to the kingdom of Siam. On my ap- 
pearing on the deck, two Chinese were engaged in folding 
some gilt paper into the shape of Sycee bullion, and mak- 
ing other preparations for offerings to an idol placed before 
the poop. I proceeded to the work of distribution, and 
found several able and willing at once to peruse the books. 
The two Chinese soon began to beat gongs, and to barn 
the gilt paper before the idol, which was a signal for the 
whole crew to assemble on the spot. Afi^er the completion 
of some aaperstitions observances, they separated into Utde 
groups, for their principal meal, in different parte of the 
deck. The prinripal gong-bester patiently bore the inter> 
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mpdoa caused by my ivmonetrance, while hia whole man* 
DOT showed, amid this outward display of offeriugfl, how 
feoble waa the real hold of idolatry on hia miad. On many 
such occaaiona, the entire absence of any indicadon of 
anger at having their prejodicea ahocked by a solitaiy for- 
eigner could not but leave the general impression that it ia 
the force of custom, rather tlian a sense of the supernatu- 
ral, which reodeiB the practice of idolatry popular among 
the Chineae. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
GENEEAL DESCRIPTION OF NINGPO. 

TopogTBphy— Local MBgialralea— SjrtBin of proriDcisl GoTernmonl— Du- 
grace and Ruin of /onuer Handarins— EBeCU of Iha Britiafa War on Rul- 
en and People — Attempt of the Chinese to recapture the Cily — Liler- 
arj Reputation of Ningpo— Privileges of Scholaia— N Bti»e Producta and 
EmpJoyoienls of Inhabitants — Former Splendor of the Place — Facilities 
as a Miaaionary Stalion—Climale— Moral Corjdilioa of the People— Re- 
capitulation. 

It may be convenient in thia place to subjoin a general 
description of the city of Ningpo, and the character of its 
iohabitanta, to tbe irregular accounts to be gathered from 
the preceding joumal. Ningpo is situated in north latitude 
29° 55', and in east longitude 121° 22', and contained, in 
former times, a European factory, which was brought to a 
termination by the violent excesses of the foreigners and 
the growing jealousy of the Chinese. It is the capital city 
of aJoo or department of that name, and is situated in the 
province of Che-keang, of which the principal city is Hang- 
chow, distant about eighty miles in a northwest direction. 
At the latter place the governor of the province resides, 
who is subordinate to the tsung-tnh, or viceroy of the united 
provinces of Che-keang and Fokeen. Foo-chow, die cap- 
ita] of the latter province, is the seat of the viceregal gov- 
ernment. Thus three of the five consular ports in China, 
viz., Ningpo in Che-keang, and Foo-chow and Amoy in 
Fokeen, are comprised in the government of the same irfce- 
TOy. The local government of Ningpo consists of a faou-tat, 
who, at the present time, is a mandarin of the third rank, 
and a native of Nanking, named Ching che-ke. His gov 
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ermeot ma^, for convenience of tarna, be denontinated ft 
prefecture, and includes, in addition to the depaitroent of 
Niagpo, those also of Shaou-hing and Tai-chew, sitaated 
respectiyely about sixty siilea to tbe west and south of 
Ningpo, , 

The second magistrate in impoitance and power is the 
<Ate-foo, whose authority extends over the department of 
Ningpo alone. The present ehet-Jho is Le ehoo-ling, a na- 
tive of Shan-tuDg province, and an officer of the fourth 
class. Each^^o or department, also, is subdivided into a 
certain number of keen or minor districts, each of which is 
governed by a subordinate municipal oiEcer named the ehe- 
keen. This officer has two coadjutors or deputies, respect- 
ively called the Uo-tang and yew-tang (literally the "left 
hall" and the " right hall") ; the former being superior, and 
occupying the hall on the loft side of the courts of justice, 
which side is tfa« place of honor among the Chinese. As 
the department of Ningpo contains six districts, there are, in 
addition to the che-heen or district-magistrate of Ningpo 
Proper, those also nf Tze-ke, Fung-kwa, Teang-tan, Chm-hai, 
and Twtg'hai, the capital of Chusan. The present cie-keen 
of Ningpo ia a native of Fokeen, and an officer of the fifth 
clsisB, named Yih-kvcon. So complete in all its detailed 
Tamifications is the organization of police, which 3000 
years of national cohesion have consolidated into the pres- 
ent system. The civil mandarins are never promoted to 
the government of a district of which they are natives. 
They can seldom apeak the dialect of the place which they 
govern, and are compelled, therefore, to employ an inter- 
preter. From this diversity of local dialects has arisen the 
general prevalence of the dialect of the imperial capital, as 
the common medium of intercourse between the officers of 
government throughout the empire. The nominal stipend 
of the mandaiins is small, and has given rise to many 
abuses in the exiateDce of bribes and exUntions, by which 
they contrive to raise themselves to a scale of t 
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commensurate with their rank.* Many of them are, nev- 
erthelesB, poor, and the furniture of their houses is generally 
of.an inexpenaive kind. 

The events of the British war brought disgrace and ruin 
on the mandarins who.were then in power. The deposed 
taou-tai. Loo ta-laou-yay, was with difficulty saved from 
capital punishment by the petition of the inhabitants, and 
was appointed, after degradation from all his honors and 
emoluments, to assist the present taou-tai in his civic duties. 
He is, however, slowly recovering the imperial fevor, has 
been partially restored to his former honors, and is likely to 
become the che-heen of Tang-hai, on the cession of Chusan 
by the Biitish, The deposed che-foo, Shoo laou-yay, has 
not been so fortunate. He has been deprived of all his 
honors, a,nd ia compelled, as a penalty for bis cowardice in 
fleeing from the city on the approach of the British troops, 
to serve in the suhoi'dinate post of superintendent of the 
repairs of the city wall. The deposed che-heen, Hwang 
laou-yay, was still more severely punished, being banished 
into the cold country in hopeless exile. 

The character of the inhabitants ia a favorable specimen 
of the Chinese population. In their intercourse with for- 
eigners they generally evince a respectful and fiiendly 
manner. It ia, however, palpably evident, to the most cur- 
sory observer, that fear ia the principal feeling which in- 

* Stipends or maniiarinA according ta mforniation derived from two inde. 
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fluencM tbem in th«tr demoBiior toward the WHtAin atran- 
gen. Between the couular officers and the civic magis- 
trates there hu hitherto existed but little intercoarse. 
This, doubtless, arises in some de^c from the fact that the 
consulate is situKted outside the city, and on the opposite 
side of the river; so that naturul irapedimeots arise to the 
frequent intercourse which exists in some of the other con- 
sular cities of China. The events of the late war also en- 
tailed so much disaster on the native authoriiiea, that their 
euccessors appear to make it their grand aim to prevent a 
recurrence of hostilities, by seeking to avoid, as much aa 
possible, all opportunities of intercourse and occasions of 
collision with fbreignera. The people seem to entertain 
similar feelings, and to ivgard the British aa persons who 
are not to be dealt with on the ordinary rules of social inter- 
course, hut to be disarmed of their formidable character by 
the arts of management and adroitness. It is not strange 
that this feeling has been excited, so detrimental to an ex- 
alted estimate of our civilisation. The city suffered but 
little on its first capture, in 1841, by the troops, as no re- 
sistance was oSered. The attempt to regain the city, by a 
sudden assault upon the British of a large body of Chinese 
troops,' changed the whole aspect of affairs. In the dead 
of night they attacked the British sentries at the west 
gate, and in large numbers scaled the adjacent wall. This 
unexpected attack, however, brought a destructive carnage 
on the assailants, and was the occasion of inflicting on the 
city the rigorous measures of war, which the captors had 
hitherto relaxed. The slaughter on this occasion was im- 
mense; and an eye-wimess relates, that, in the principal 
naiTow street adjoining the scene of attack, piles of dead 
were heaped one upon another from the sweeping deatruc- 
tion of a grape-shot cannonade. Af^r this time the terms 
of occupation were more severe. A per-centage was levied 
ou the estimated value of property in tho city, which was 
spared the hoiron of an indiscriminate sacking. In spite 
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of these advene circnmstancea, the people are rapidly re- 
covering from tbeir panic ; and a kind word from a foreign- 
er is generally sufficient to insure for him a friendly recep- 
tion. In no part of China are the people apparently more 
alive to the infiuence of kindness. It is easy for a Euro- 
pean living among them, and acting with but a common 
degree of forbearance, to overcome prejudice, and gradu- 
ally to win a favorable opinion for himselE 

Ningpo has the reputation of being the finest city on the 
coast of China open to foreigners. Not does it enjoy an 
inconsiderable celebrity among the Chinese themselves, who 
regard it as one of the most literary cities in the empire, 
and infeiior only to Soo-chow and Huig-cbow in the re- 
finement and taste of the people. An intelligent naljve 
scholar gave tne the following statistical information re- 
specting the various classes of inhabitants which compose 
the populatioti of Ningpo. Of the people included within 
the city walls he estimated four fifths to be engaged in 
trade, merchandise, or labor. On the other hand, no less a 
proportion than one fifth were calculated as belon^g to 
the literary class. This, however, not only included the 
graduates and candidates for literary promotion, but also 
the writers and clerks in the public ofGcM. The suecessfiit 
aspirants to degrees are invested nith important civil privi- 
leges, being subject, in most cases of a munidpal nature, to 
the literary chancellor of the province, to whom they can 
appeal from die lower officers of government, so as to enjoy 
a prescriptive right, which may, without danger of misap- 
prebeDsion, bo termed " the benefit of clergy." In cases, 
also, of oppression in their neighborhood, a memorial signed 
by the literary graduates exerts a considerable influence in 
rectifying abuses. A case of this kind recently occurred 
at Ningpo, in which a native, after being unjustly subjected 
to examination by torture, on suspicion of theft, was releas- 
ed on the petition of four kat-^n of the district, through 
whose influence the ofiiending police were sererely pan- 
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tthed by the superior officera. Of &b population in the 
MibuibS) and on the level plain extending to the hills, six 
parts out of ten are estimated a« deriving their livelihood 
from agriculture, three parts as artisans of various kinds, 
and the reniEUviiig tenth as consisting of fiBhennen*and boat- ' 
men. The manu&ctuie of carpets and mats furnishes em- 
ployment to a large proportion of the people. The female 
part of the population are employed, to s considerable ex- 
tent, in weaving cloth. If tbo statement vrhicb was once 
made by the present taou-tai be correct, that in Ningpo 
there are 100,000 houses and shops assessed in taxes to the 
government, even a moderate calculation must raise the 
number of the population to nearly 400,000 persons. This, 
however, will be considered a very large estimate, when 
tlie extent of ground actually covered with buildings a 
considered. The city is surrounded by a wall of about five 
miles in circuit, through which there are six gates open- 
ing into the subuiba, or upon the river. They are named, 
respectively, the North, West, South, Spiritual Bridge, 
ISast and Salt Grates, and have gnard-stalionB erected over 
them for soldiers. In some parts of the city a considerable 
space of ground is occupied by gardens and tombs. The 
latter are covered with shmba and various species of the 
melon-tribe, which gave a rural appearance to such locaU- 
ties within the walb. In the city there is an unusually 
lat^ proportion of temples and of spacious private build- 
ings. The breadth, also, and cleanliness of the principal 
streets give a favorable impression of the wealth and rank 
of the inhabitants. The comparative &cility, however, with 
which houses can be rented within the city by foreigners, 
the decay of many of the buildings, and the non-oceupatioQ 
of others, furnish a proof that the city is rapidly losing its 
former splendor and consequence. It is still a place of im- 
portance, and has a considerable trade vHth Hang-chow 
and Soo-chow in the interior. It has a large maritime 
&ade, also, with the province of Fokeen and die island of 
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Formoaa, from both of which sogar and rice are imported. 
There ia also an extanaiTB trade with the province cf Shan- 
tung. There are abont 3000 loldieri in the dtj, of whom 
800 are cavahy. The greater part, however, of these con- 
sista of a local nuUda. All the civil tnaiidaiins are of Chi- 
nese descant— two of the militarj' commandants being the 
only M&nchoo Taitan in authority. 

Aj a missionary station, Ningpo possesses independent 
advantages, which exist only in a modified degree of each 
of the other cities open to foreigners. Considered even in 
iiaelf, and apart from connection with other places, it pre- 
sents a field of a peculiariy inviting character. Possessing 
a climate which, as at Shanghai, is subject to extremes 
of cold and heat — the range of die thermometer extending 
from above 100° to as low as 8 or 10° below the fi«ezing 
point, in the different seasons of the year — it nevertheless 
affords a reasonable prospect of salubrity to a European 
constitution of ordinary physical strength. The character 
of the people is such as their ignorance of the sanctions and 
holy precepts of the Bible would lead us to expect. The 
standard of tooraJi^ is very low. There is a general diare- 
gard of truth and honesty ip all cases In which the means 
of concealment exist. They are, however, a kind, peacea- 
ble, and friendly people. In circumstances of extraordina- 
ly provocation their quarrels seldom extend to personal 
violence; and the simple food on which they subsist, to- 
gether with the almost univereal absence of intoxication, 
renders them, even in the absence of rehgion, a gentle and 
orderly population. As sensual pleasure presents itself as 
the summit of human enjoyment to their minds, and money 
fiintishes its possessor with a command over the ordinary 
sources of sensual gratification, the dollars of the foreigner 
will be, as they ever have been, the great temptation, 
against which the integrity of the natives is too weak to 
stand. A foreigner who avoids the appearance of being 
wealthy ia safe among them. Their ideas, however, of the 
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ctnrslative condidooa of poverty and wealth differ couiid- 
erably {com our own. It u particularly necessary — aa, for 
obvious reasons, in other paxte of tbe world, so, also, eflp»- 
cittlly ia China — that the establishment and domestic ex- 
.penditure of missionary famUies should be rigidly econoini- 
cal, and that every thing be avoided which is calculated 
to impress the natives with the wealth of the stiangers. 
Among a people to whom a few dollars are a great poBses- 
sion, it will hp impoBsible for any class of Europeans to 
appear otherwise than rich, in the absence of the ordinary 
means of procuring a subsistence. Independently of the 
temptations arising fVom the poverty of the people, the 
most unbounded confidence may be placed in them. A 
foreigner may, in the ordinary circumstances of peace, stray 
alone several miles into the country around Ningpo ; and 
although curiosity may occasionally collect a throng, yet of 
gratuitous cruelty and treacherous malice the people in 
these parts evince no symptoms. They have sometimes 
Buffered from the overbearing conduct of individual for- 
eigners ; but the writer of these pages can stat« it to be his 
unvarying experience, that a kind word ever found a ready 
response from the natural feelings of the people. As a 
missionary mingles with the good-humored villagers of 
these more northern provinces, or holds intercourse with 
the more intelligent inhabitants of the cities, he can not but 
feel that the feeble philosophy of the natural man has here 
achieved some of its highest conquests, as far as its limited 
power can avail, in the absence of the sanctifying grace of 
die gospel. It is, however, a sad counterpart to this pic- 
ture, to reflect that the people are living only for this world, 
without one defined idea of the future. Their prospects 
are bounded by the narrow horizon of this life. Beyond 
the grave every thing with them ia unthought of, unknown, 
and UDcared for. Here, however, the miasionaiy of the 
cross has ready means of access to a people who are free 
from most of the usual disquieting and contammadi^ influ- 
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enoes of a large Earopean trade and an extenaiye influx 
of foreigners. When the local dialect lias been acquired, 
there lies before him a boundless field of daily missionaiy 
work among an intelligent and well-disposed class of hear- 
ers. The bonndary regulations are favorable, foreignera 
being permitted, withont restriction as to time, to visit, or 
even reside, in any part of the hem or district of Ningpo. 
This extends on the southwest more than fif^ miles, and 
on the southeast includes, within the limits of the port, a 
portion of the sea-coast, and the woodland hills of Teen 
Tang. In other direcdons, the boundaries vary &om five 
to sixteen miles. 

The advantages of Ningpo may be summed up in a few 
vrords of recapitulation. 

I. It afTords a promising sphere of quiet missionary work 
among a superior population, in one of the finest and larg- 
est ci^es of the empire, without the deteriorating influ- 
ences of an extensive trade with foreigners. 

n. It presents peculiar facilities for the planting of out- 
stations, and for making periodical visits in the surrounding 
country, as the growing exigencies of the mission may 
bereafler render expedient. 
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Tnil to the ItUnd of Cbnon— Cit; of Ttng-lwi— InUmew with & Romiih 
Padre — Similarilj hstneen ('opiah uid Badhiatic Ceremoiiiei — Tndi- 
tiomrjr Origin of Bonzes— Return to Niiigpo — Annu»l Offering* to de- 
parted SpiriU — Temporary Abode in a Taouiet Monastery — Taouist Lay 
Biothei^Fenuie Worah'ipera— Taouiit Abbot and Priaats— Chinese Gar- 
den and artificialGrounds— Visit to a natiTe Doctor— Mohammedan Stop- . 
keeper — Application of Opium Smokers for Medicine — Visit to a Budhjat 
Kunoary— A naliie Pawnbroker — Visit to hia Excellency the Taou-lai — 
Ceremony of Reception— A Chinese Entertainment — Topics of Conrer- 
aation- Viail to the deposed Taou-tai; hia public Integrity and UisfOT- 

On August 13tli I embarked, at sunset, with a misaion- 
ary fiiend and liis wife, for Chusan, in a native boat. We 
proceeded, with the ebb-dde, down the river before a mod- 
erate breeze, which at length died away, so that, at 1 1 p. u., 
we bad to anchor for the night at the mouth of the river, 
off the city of Chin-hai. At daybreak the next morning 
we weighed anchor, and, after tacking about for some 
hours, the wind being unfavorable, we arrived among the 
numerous islands which form the harbor of Chusan, and 
came to anchor among a little fleet of about 200 junks and 
boats. On my landing shortly after, I was hospitably re- 
ceived by a military &iend, in whose house I remained 
during the whole time of my visit. 

The immediate object of my coming to Chusan was to 
try the eOects of a change of air, and to obtain additional 
medical advice. The weakness of my health consequently 
prevented my making any vbits to the distant parts of the 
island. I had, however, an opportunity of exploring, in a 
boat, some of the neighboring islets and creeks, and of ad- 
miring die beautiful blending of bold, mountainous scenery 
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with the Bigna of fertility, which ererj where met the eye. 
The hills were covered with & loamy, sandy soil, which, 
although scanty and shallow, yielded an abundant return 
to the industry of the culdvator- Hedgerows, of regular 
form, rose one above another up the hill-aides, and separa- 
ted the diflerent crops which luxuriated on their bosom. 
There was, however, something very unnatural in the ap- 
pearance of European barracks and sentries— of the red 
coats and niusketa of British soldiers — of the sable coun- 
tenances and pliant limbs of the Indian sepoys — and of the 
gay accoutrements of the military officers — which stood 
.out in bold relief from the general Chinese features of the 
island, and reminded the beholder that the flag of British 
law was waving over this oriental spot. The pei^le seem- 
ed resigned to a foreign rule ; and their merry countenances 
told how light was the burden of political care which set- 
tled on their minds. Every gate of the city, and several 
of the principal buildings, were occupied by sepoys, who, 
inferior to their British companions in arms, seemed to de- 
light in the idea of their own superiority to the Chinese, 
and in occasional freaks of overbearing conduct. In addi- 
tion to the Indian troops quartered in the city, nearly a 
thousand European soldiers were located in the barracks, 
distant about a mile, and adjoining the beach. The inter- 
mediate space between the sea and the city of Ting-hai is 
occupied by rice-fielda, which are, in certain Seasons of the 
year, covered widi water to the depth of six inchee, and 
give a marshy appearance to the soil. 

Before my departure from Cbusan I was introduced to 
M. Danicourt, a Boman Catholic missionary, with whom 
I had some lengthened conversation. He had been for 
ten years a professor of Latin in the Romish College at 
Macao, from which place he came to Cbusan three years 
ago. In addition to his missionary work, he was employed 
aaa political agent of the French govemmoDt. 

According to the information supplied to me by M. Dam- 
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conit, the Roman Catholic miBsionaries in China are sup> 
ported, in part onl^Ti by European resources. In former 
dmea there was a fund — instituted by Louis SIV. — for the 
propagation of Chmtianity, irom which the miBsionaries in 
China received their entire support. But the troubles of 
the French Revolution, and the spoliation of the Romish 
Chui'ch by Xapoleon, had been the means of abolishing 
this endowmenL The Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, formed twenty-three years ago, endeavored to sup- 
ply the loss by an annual grant of 100 dollars to each mia- 
sionary in China. This sum M. Danicourt considered to 
be, under ordinary circumstances, sufficient, as each mis- 
sionai; itinerated in the interior from place to place, visit- 
ing and instructing the Roman Catholic converts in whose 
families he was a temporary guest M. Danicourt said 
that at Chusan he had found this sura insufficiettt, on ac- 
count of the expenses of bis chapel, to which, however, the 
Roman Catholic soldiers had assisted in contributing. He 
professed to number twenty-five native converts in Chusan, 
exclu^ve of two Chinese missionaries resident in the island. 
In the course of his conversation, he stated that the Roman 
CathoUc missionaries felt much dissatisfaction with the 
Chinese goveiiiment, on account of the attempt to conceal 
the recent edict in favor of Christianity from the people in 
the interior, who were still exposed to vexation on account 
of their religion. The edict of toleration was so uuexpect' 
ed a departure from the antiquated policy of the govern- 
ment, and BO plain a proof of the growing influence of for- 
eigners, that it is not extraordinary tliat the Chinese rulers 
have for the present refrained from giving general publicity 
to the document. M. Dani court's opinion of the mandarins 
and of the common people eeemed not to be very high. 
Of the latter he said that they were, amid all their bland- 
ness and good humor, very deceitful and covetous, and that 
"money was their god." 

An honest Romanist priest must olUn be stumbled at the 
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simflarity between tbe leligioua fonna of Popery and those 
of BtidhUtD. The existence of monasteriee and nunneries; 
the celibacy, the tonsure, the flowing robes and the pecu' 
liar caps of the priesthood; the burning of incense, die 
tinkling of bells, the rosaries of beads, the intonation of ser- 
vices, the prayers in an unknown tongue, purgatory, and 
the ofieringa for the dead in their temples ; and abore all, 
the titles oftheirprincipal goddess, "the Queen of HeaVen," 
and " Holy Mother," represented by the image of a woman 
with a male child in her arms, present features of mutual 
resemblance which must strike every candid mind. Such 
a remarkable similarity of details, although it may facili- 
tate a tranntion from Budhism to Fopery, must occaaionaHy 
give rise to perplexing comparisons. This subject is some- 
times regarded as bo full of difficulties, that in former times 
a Romanist missionary declared, in die distress of his mind, 
that Budhism must have been the rival system and master- 
plot of Satan, to hinder the progress of the Christian faith. 
Whether M. Danicourt felt any perplexity in the matter, 
it was difficult to know. I was, however, inclined to sus- 
pect as much, from the abrupt transition with which he 
passed &om previous topics of conversation to that of Budh- 
ism. His information was amusing, and confirmatory of 
some legends of which I had before heard. 

One of the ancient emperors of CHna had a remarkable 
dream, which caused him some anxiety and distress. He 
dreamed that he saw a man with a bow and two arrows, 
wbo was to accomplish strange things, and whom it was 
expedient to propitiate. Some interpreters of dreams were 
consulted, one of whom said that the man represented the 
character jin, X.! tlio bow rej)resented the character 
liung, ^ ; and with the addition of the two arrows, )f 
the whole symbol fiiimed the character Jith, J^ or Budh, 
, a new deity lately imported firom India. Another divimon 
of the component parts of the character into the negative 
Jiik^ Ifc on the right hand, and jm, ^ a man on the le&. 
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gave the meaning, " not a mam ;" whicli cotTMponded also 
with another part of the drean, intiiDftting his Baperhuman 
origin and power. The emperor then took measurfls for 
diicorering the idol, and setting apart a number of piieata 
to worship it. Hereupon a difficulty arose : the Chinese 
reiuaed to become priesta, olgecting that such a course was 
opposed to the maxims of Confucius and the customs of 
Ae empire. Many submitted to capital punishioent in 
preference to incurring the guilt of this impiety. At last 
the emperor, in despair of finding honest men wilUng to 
undertake the priesthood, made proposals to a number 
of felons, convicted of murder, robbery, and other crimes. 
The conricts were offered pardon, on condition of their en- 
tering the Badhtst temples, and consecrating themselvee to 
the idol's service in different parts of the country. In order 
to prevent their subaequent escape from the temples, they 
were compelled to shave their beads entirely. Being thus 
easily known, their recapture and punishment would be 
facilitated. Such, according to M. Danicourt, was the tra- 
dition of the Chinese, conlmned by some of their old writ- 
ings, respecting the origin and degtadadon of this wretched 
class of men. 

I left Cfaussn on August 23d, having experienced during 
my stay great kindness from the British residents, which 
waa doubly acceptable under the circumstances of my visit. 
Embarking in a Chinese sailing-boat, with a fair wind and 
favorable tide, we made a rapid passage to Ningpo, in a 
little more than seven faours. 

During the first two nights after my return to Ningpo, I 
could get but little sleep amid tfae continued sound of 
drums, gongs, and flutes, caused by the superatitiouB ob- 
servances prevalent among the people on the occarion of 
the_^«i^ yen kow. This is the term used to denote the cer- 
emonies performed in the seventh month of the Chinese 
year, on behalf of departed spirits, in order to rescue them 
from the Budhist purgatory. The ritee are explained aa . 
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having (mginated In the suppoaed misery and porerty, in 
tlie Bpiiituft] world, of such .persons as had lefi behind no 
surviving' ofispiing or relatives to make the accustomed 
offerings of gilt money and paper garments to their manes. 
Lanterns are hung in all directions, platfoitDS are erected 
and covered with provisions, the hungry spirits are invited 
to partake of a repast, and the people observe a kind of 
vigil. A general subscription of money is raised for the 
occasion ; and t^e sum contributed by my boy was a rupee, 
according to his own statement. The festival in honor of 
the compiedon of the official residence of the taou-tai, 
which had been rebuilt since the destruction of the puhlic 
buildings in the late war, gave an additional eclat to the 
occasion. A Chinese gentleman in the neighborhood bad 
Uberally supplied funds for the latter public work ; and 
was destined to receive, as his reward, advancement to the 
nominal rank of a mandarin of the thiid cla^i. This is the 
more delicate way in which public honors are now virtually 
put up for sale throughout the empire. 

The depraved class of Chinese, who had lately become 
tenants of the house adjoiniog my own, on a subsequent 
evening hired the attendance of some priests, who, for three 
or four dollars, devoted the whole evening to singing a 
number of dirges, on the occasion of the natal day of Te~ 
wang, the prince of the infernal regions. At this period of 
the year popular superstition commemorates the release 
of many spirits from their prison below, and their tempo- 
rary admission into the upper regions, to receive the offer- 
ings of food, garments, and money. The melancholy 
chantings to the king of the infernal realms, aud the offer- 
ings of food to the spirits of the dead, are supposed to pos- 
sess the meritorious efficacy of propitiating the imaginary 
deity, and hastening the deliverance of their friends from 
destitution in the other world. On the latter occasion, I 
congratulated myself on their terminating the sound of tha 
bells, gongs, and discordant voices, at as early an hour w 
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that of nddniglit. Caa«a of similar supenddon are often to 
be Been on tbe occiurmce of sickness in a family. The in< 
mates commence beadng drums and gongs, and set out a 
feast, in the supeistiliaua belief that some deceawd member 
of the &mily is starving in the world below, atid that, in 
roTenge of their neglect, bis spirit baa come to feed on tbe 
bodj of tbe sick person. Hence tbey seek, by tbe iHibe 
of a feast, and the intimidation of sounds, to expel the un- 
welcome author of their calamity. The educated Chinese 
are ofien raised above the influence of these vulgar terrois ; 
but the empire of snpersdtion is almost univeraal. 

On August 25tb I went to reside for a few days with 
two missionary fiienils lodging in the Taouist monastery, 
near the north gate of tbe city. Tbe room which served 
as my dormitory adjoined a large ball, in which worship 
was wont to be paid to the idol of the god of literature by 
those persons wbo were smbitioiis of liteiury honors. la 
anotber p^rt of the temple were situated the different halls, 
in which the gods of the seasoos, and the numerous other 
dirinitieB of tbe Taou sect, were enthroned. The only 
male worshiper whom I observed, on my first visit to the 
principal hall, was one of the lay brotbeia of tbe Taou sect. 
Tbey form an intermediate class between the Taouist 
monks and tbe common people, and ai'O not bound to tbe 
ohservance of celibacy, or a monastic life. The lay brother 
was engaged in hurrying through a repetition of senseless 
words, and beating time on a hollow, ornamented sounding- 
board. He did not, however, seem to expoiience any de- 
votional feeling ; as, on ray entrance, be arose, welcoming 
me with poUte bowings, but continuing his recitations. 
The lay brothers seek to make themselves perfect in tbe 
repetition of these forms, till they have obtained sufficient 
knowledge to qualify them for traveling in the neighbor' 
hood, and hiring out their services on the various supersti- 
tious occBsioQB which may occur in private families. A 
friend of the lay brother was waiting near, and followed 
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na about the temple preciacts, oSeiing many dTilitiea, 
some of which betrayed the aTaricious epirit by which he 
waa influenced. The few women, who were worshiping 
when I entered belonged to a superior class, being arrayed 
in beautifiil dresses, and attended by thnr ammahs. As 
ioOD as I made iny appearance, diey affected great mod- 
esty, Bi>d, with half-turned &cee and half-sappreaaed smiles, 
quietly took their departure, with aa much haste as their 
tottering steps and limjnng gait pennitted. During die five 
days of my residence in the Confucian portion of the tem- 
ple, no Chinese were observed to come fiv worship. Some- 
rimes, in the portions of die temple belonging to the Taou- 
ists, the gongs and monotonous voices of the priests were 
to be heard. Every morning, in an opposite garden, an 
old woman made her appearance oateide her cottage, 
kneeling and uttering her customary number c^ formal rep- 
etidons, with loud and impassioned voice. The Taouiat 
abbot was advanced in years, and his fierce and irascible 
temper had been somewhat subdued by the infirmities of 
age. Both the abbot and die priests were very desirous of 
cnltivaring our acquaintance, and sometimes rendered them- 
aelvee unwelcome visitors to our apartments by the lengdi 
of rime during which they remained. The Taouist monies 
are lew numerons, and appear to be less diligent in their 
superstitious observances, than the Budhist monhs. Tbey 
also seem to be in better repute with the literary class. 
The principal mark by which they may be distinguished 
from the Bonzes, is the peculiar tuft into which their hair 
is bound on the crown of die head. 

On August S8di I was accompanied by a friend on a 
visit to the flower-garden of Kang laou-yay, a gendeman 
of great wealth. He hod realized a large fortune in the 
monopoly of salt, which he purchased, on speculation, from 
die government. The payment for the monopoly b made 
to the government in taela of silver; and the money re- 
ceived for the sale of salt, from the people, is paid in cop- 
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per-CBsli. But as Bilver is very scarce at the present time, 
and the Cbpper-caah is prapaitionably depreciated in value, 
ibe sftlt monopoly has been, of late, a source of great Iocs 
to the mOQOpoliBts, and some of the vrealtfaieet sall-tiwr- 
chanta have been reduced from affluence to comparatiTe 
indi^nce. Kaug, bowerer, still relamed some proofs of 
wealth, in tbe general taste and arrangements of bis garden, 
the variety of liis plants and {lawers, and the expensive 
fiimiture of tlie rooms tbrougfa wbicb we passed. Tbe in^ 
itation of rocks and caverns, though on a small scale, had 
a pretty and pleasing efiect. At tbe end of a little pond, 
covered with the lotus-flower, there stood ajarge cage, con- 
taining a fine stork, which tbe tradition of tbe family, stated 
to be above a hundred years old. The old gentleman him- 
self was above ei^ty years o£ age, and was very deaf. 
He told ns of the recent visit of an Englishman, who had 
begged so importunately for a rare flower which he pos- 
sessed, that, though it cost him ten dollars, he had present- 
ed it to the foreigner. He seemed to be very dissatisfied 
with tbe return-present of a microscope, which, though a 
liberal recompense, he termed " a very little tbing." As 
we were sitting together, a number of Chinese ladies were 
looking through a window &om tbe adjoining room. Tbe 
slightest glance in that direction was sufficient to cause 
them to disperse on either side of tbe apartment, till curi- 
osi^led them to brave another view of our foreign features, 
even at the expense of Chinese etiquet. 

Afler our departure fixim tbe manrion of Kang laou-yay, 
we piud our respects to a medical practitioner, named 
Chang, who resided on the opposite side of tbe same streeL 
Among the various inscriptions and specimens of Chinese 
caHgrapby which adorned the rooms in which we sat, was 
a scroll which announced that die doctor possessed the 
requisite s^l for healing a hundred diseases. In the Brit- 
ish war he acted as a spy, and was the bearer of several 
semi-official meesagea fiom tbe mandarins at Ningpo to the 
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Britiah at Chiusn. He readend soiae wrrices to ths lat- 
ter, and ctntracted an acquaintance with aeversl EogUdi 
gentlemen, whoee lettera and card* be showed aatisfactioD 
in^exhibbing. The old man bad, however, shared the oiual 
lot of andi persona, and was alighted both by the English, 
who lensted his rude acts sf inqiuaitiveiMKH, and by the 
Chinese, who regarded bis patriotism with auHpician. His 
medical practice was not of a lucrative kind, if a judgment 
might be formed from the signs of straitened ino<ane appa- 
rent in his bouse. His peculiar department of Chinese 
surgery was acuponctura, by which he professed an ability 
to perform cure# for rheumatism and similar diseases. At 
the time of onr visit he was eking out bis scanty means of 
subsistence by instructing three pupils, who were present 
in the room with us. Finding that I wished to visit Foo- 
chow before the close of the year, and that I experienced 
much diCBcnhy in obtaining a European vessel bound for 
that port, he was very urgent in advising me to go in a 
Fokeen junk, and volunteered himself to accompany me 
as a protector. He proposed that I should proceed from 
Foo-chow, in Chinese costume, by an overland route to 
Amoy, and volunteered his aid in effecting snch an arrange- 
ment. 

As wo returned to the mnnastery, we entered, for a fow 
mioDtes, the shop of a native of Shantung, whom we di»i 
covered to be a Mohammedan, and though able to ipeEik 
Chinese, to be ignorant of the written character. The 
whole sect appear to devote thcdr studies exclusively to 
their own sacred language, the Arabic. His bold features, 
prominent nose, and restless eye, confirmed Ae fact of the 
distinct origin of this descendant of Isbraael. I always felt a 
sympathy with the poor, dispersed disciples of Islam !n this 
pagan wild, and regu^ed their denunciation of idols, and 
iheir worship of one God, as a comparative approximation 
to our own reli^on in the midst of a people enslaved either 
by superstition or by atheism. It was a source of contin- 
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Hal rogtet to toy mind that tbeir ignorancfl of the Chineie 
written character |n«YeiUed their deriring instrucdon from 
our CbriatiaH publicatioM. 

Aug. 30£(.— The houses of the fbreign commuiuty at 
Ningpo being situated principally in the little suburb on 
the oppoMte side of the rirer, I bad frequent occasion to 
hire the serrices of some Chinese boatmen to take me 
atiroBS the river in their feny-boats. On this and the pre- 
ceding evesinga, as I crossed the river, the boatmen ur- 
gently begged, me to give them some medicine for curing 
them of the efTecte of smoking opium. The poor wretches 
betrayed, by their haggard looks and sickly countenances, 
the dreadiiil ravages which the indulgence of this destruc- 
tive habit had produced on their constitution. They said 
that they were poor; and, pointing to their tattered rai- 
ment and emaciated limbs, implored me ta.g^ve them the re- 
quired medicine, which they had heard that my countrymen 
possessed. They appeared to be impatient of any delay, 
and requested me to fix a day for them to call at my house 
and receive the medicine. My boy told them the place of 
my abode, and I afterward wrote a note, containing a recom- 
mendation of their case, to a medical miaBionary, who, by 
tonics and other remedies, endeavors to invigorate the con- 
stitution against the prostrating eSects, on the nervous sys- 
tem, produced by the disuse of the long-accustomed stim- 
nltis. 

On Sept, 2d I went with a friend to visit the nunnery 
adjoining my house, dedicated to the Budhist " Queen of 
Heaven" or "Goddess of Mercy." The literal translation 
or her latter tide, "hearing the eriu of the uorld" indi- 
cates the presence of more amiable attributes than most of 
their popular deities are reprraented as possessing. Six 
nuns resided within the building, supported by an endow- 
ment and occasional gills from worshipers. We remained 
about an hour, during which the olJ abbess served to us 
•ome sweetmeats and fruits, which she placed before us 
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with ber own hands, selectiDg tbe kinds winch she deemed 
tnoM palatable. For this we afterward had to make a 
present, which the feast was a delicate way of extorting 
from ns. The nuns were generally women of coarse man- 
ners and tinprepossesnng appearance. The abbess pos- 
sessed a mascnUne spirit, and from time to time issued some 
command to five or six servant-men in the court, some of 
whom were engaged in cleaning raw cotton, and others in 
making garmeots. There were, also, two little nuoa, of 
about four or five years of age, who enjoyed one compen- 
sation for tbeir dedication to die temple-serrice, in being 
permitted to possess feet of the natural «ze and growth. 
The drees of the nuns was very like that of a Budhist monk, 
th^r heads being entirely shaven, and their principal gar- 
ment consistiiig of a loose, flowing robe. The abbess wore 
a black silk cap over her crown, in the center of which 
was a hole, through which her bare head was perceptible. 
As she dangled her rosary of beads on her arm, she made 
many inquiries about an English mismonary, who, about 
two years ago, lodged for a month in the nunnery. At this 
time there were a few Chinese lodging in the building, 
such institutions being firequently converted to the purposes 
of an hotel. 

On our return through the Tung-mun-keae, we were en- 
gaged for scnne time in a pawnbroker's shop, in examining 
some articles of curiosity which had found their way into 
bis ptMsession. Among these was an old bell, about a 
hundred pounds in weight, and having a large number of 
Chinese characters beautifully engraven on it. It gave a 
tolerably harmonious and ^reeable sound, and had been 
brought hither, to be pawned, from a Budhist nunnery in 
the neighboring town of Tze-ke. There was also another 
article pawned from the same inatitnuon, an idol of the 
goddess of mercy, made of bronze, and about ten inches in 
hnght. This he wanted to sell for two dollars and a half. 
It is scarcely possible to etroU into the adjacent streets 
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without meeting contiDual indications of the real fikepticism 
and atheism of the Chinese, &inid all their apparent defer- 
ence to the reUgious customs of their country. 

On Sept 3d I went with aome (rienda to visit the princt* 
pal mandarin in Ningpo, usually styled the taou-tai. Due 
notice had been given some houra pi'eviously, and there 
were circumatances attending our visit which insured a 
polite reception from his excellency. We were borne in 
chairs along the streets to the ya^mn, or public offices, in 
which the taou-tai waa then residing. As we approached 
the large fotdmg-doors, leading into the first of 8 number 
(^ spacious courts, a gong was struck, which wae immedi- 
ately answered by other gongs and a bell from within. At 
the same time a native piper commenced playing a noisy 
air, accompanied by a kind of cymbal, to da honor to us 
as we passed. As door opened within door, we saw signs 
of bustle and activity among the numerous attendants, till 
our sedan-chairs wei'e set down on a pavement at the bot- 
tom of a little flight of steps leading into a vestibule. Here 
the great man, Cbing ta jin, descended to welcome us ; and 
after a, good deal of bowing and other salutations, we were 
conducted to a i-eception-hall, whei-e we were invited to 
take our seats. But preliminary matters of etiquet had to 
be settled, which occupied some time. The taou-tw would 
not occupy the highest seat on the lefr side, the place of 
honor, and the members of our little party affected like 
humility. One pressed the other, uid tried to lead him into 
the uppermost seat, which gentle attempt the other as 
gently resisted. Under ordinary circumstances this would 
have been fatiguing, but in the excessive heat of the sum- 
mer it was doubly irksome ; and matters were at last ab- 
ruptly brought to a satisfactory adjustment by one of our 
party coolly occupying the highest seat, and thus termina- 
ting the debate. One of oui- fiiends was a fluent speaker 
of Chinese, and acted as our spokesman. The taou-tai's 
cap of authority, which was ornamented with the us)ial 
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knob or bottoa of a ligll^blu« coin, indicatiag hu rank u 
being of the third of the nine orders of muuiKrins, wsa 
now taken from his head and handed to an attendant, >vho 
placed it in a conapicuous part of tbe room. Soon after, 
another serrant came to his bidding to aaaiM in removing 
faia upper garment of blue silk; and aa, notwithatanding 
the heat, we had paid his excellency the compliment of 
appearing in woolen coats, we gladly availed oureelvee of 
hia invitation to pat off the encumbrance, and sat during the 
rest of our risit in our abirt-sleeveB. The room did not 
afford tbe signs of any great wealth in tbe proprietor, the 
furniture being simple and substantial, rather than elegant. 
A number of servante were standing outside, and some- 
times, in their eagemeae to see and listen, pressed around 
the door. A wave of the hand from their master once or 
twice seemed to remove them to a little distance on eithei 
side; but when be aulnequently sat so as to have hia back 
toward them, they quietly i-etumed, uid their number was 
increased by the addition of several others eager to satisfy 
their curiosity. After vre had taken tea, the signs of prep- 
aration for a morning collation were apparent in the vari- 
ous diahee brought and set ot^ on a table in the center 
of the room. On Uie announcement being made that all 
was ready, the same ceremony and delay as to precedence 
took place. The taou-tai took his seat at the lowest end 
of the table. As our meal proceeded, he reverted to former 
topics, especially to our literary degrees. As I had been 
introduced aa a literary teacher, he now inquired what lit- 
erary degree in my ovra country I had attained. My friend 
very inconsiderately replied that I was tbe same as a ttm- 
»ze, i. e., the second of the four Chinese literary degrees, to 
which Chin ta jin had himself attained. The taou-tai then 
commenced congratulating me on the felicity of my lot in 
getting literary promotion at so early an age. He proceed- 
ed to take a strict survey of my physiognomy, and made 
•ome remarks on my personal appearance. At laai, fbitu- 
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iMMly fbr oar preserraticm of gnvity, the coavenation wae 
led to the eQbject of literary exammadons and degnet in 
Cfainft, on which he was very lengthened in hia obaerv»- 
tions. 

Meanwhile we endeavored to do honor to the disfaee, 
wbich in rapid sncceeeion were placed before us, our hoit 
helping us from each dish with the chop^ticka with which 
he himeetf' was eating. A kind of spirit, distilled from rice, 
was poured ont into soibJI cups and aaucers and placed befon 
us. Deference had been paid to our foreign palates, and, 
in addition to the nsual routine of Chinese dainties, small 
slices of ham, beef, duck, an<l fowl were served on the ta- 
ble. Plovers' eggs, nuts, sweetmeats, formed also portions 
of our repast. Our host continually watched our saucers, 
and replenished them, from time to time, with what he deem- 
ed the choicest morsels. Once or twice we ventured to act 
on our own choice, and to taste some of the unknown dishes ; 
but we quickly cameto the decision that it was better to trust 
to his selection. At last we were tired with the number 
of dishes, which one after another made their appearance. 
Bnt it was to no purpose that he was informed that we 
had eaten a sufficient quantity. He begged to assure us 
that the repast would soon be over ; and our apologies ibr 
occasioning him so much expense only made him insist 
more rigorously on our remaining till the end. 

During this time an animated discussion took place on 
the subject of foreign customs. He again reverted to the 
subject of my literary degree, and inquired my family 
name. This was altered to suit the Chinese sounds, and 
written Sze^mei. He then asked my personal name, which 
be tried in vain to pronounce, saying it took four Chinese 
characters to write it. He made several ineSectual at- 
tempts to catch the sound George, changing it to Jt-oWe- 
jih. At last, in despair of mastering the outlandish sounds, 
he ceased from the attempt, and, falling back in hia large 
ohair, gave t. hearty, prolonged laugh. Then he inquired 
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of mjr frientl reepecdug the koo-iO€m, or ancient classical lit- 
erature of our country. This led to his being informed of tfae 
gradual improvement of our natiTe tongue~-4he comparative- 
ly recent date of English literature — the stores of ancient 
Jeaming imported &om Grreece and Bome — the prevalence 
of Latin as die general medium of communication between 
the literati of Europe — and the diSerent races who succes- 
sively peopled Britain. To all these topics be liateued with 
attention, bringing irequent illustrations from sinular events 
in the history of China. He afterward inquired about some 
European country by a name which we had never before 
heard. On our further listening to bis pronunciation of the 
word, we discovered the name to bo a strange combination 
of sounds, intended for Denmark. Afterward the cun'ent 
of topics flowed to America and its twenty-six states : the 
separation of the United States from Britain in the last 
century, their common descent and language, their com- 
mercial rivalry and political emulation, the number of an- 
nual emigrants from Britain to America the process of 
clearing away forests and preparing the soil for cultivation, 
tbe enterprising character of American merchants, and the 
political supremacy of Britain. He made some inquiiies 
respecting the causes of emigration, and of the willingness 
of the British merchants to come to so distant a country 
as China. He continually responded, sometimes giving a 
hearty laugh, and not in the slightest degree affecting an 
appearance of gravity. He mentioned bis having been 
formerly sent on a special mission by the Chinese govera- 
ment to the countiy of Mongolia, and spoke of the cold 
temperature and the forests as probably resembling those 
of America. 

At length, after many unavailing attempts to rise from 
the table, which he as often prevented, we were enabled to 
make preparations for our departure. During our stay of 
more than an hour, he showed us the usual marks of polite- 
ness and courtesy. As his jurisdiction extended over titree 
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of the eleren dep&itmentB iato which the province of Cbe- 
keang is divided, he was an officer of some consequence, 
and ruled a territory as large as Scotland. He was appa- 
rently about fifty-nx years of age, and his manners were 
commanding and gracefiil. In spite of our remonstrances, 
he innsted on accompanying us to our sedans, and we took 
our departure with the same ceremony, and amid the same 
noiso of piping and gongs, as greeted us on our entrance. 

Our n^t visit was to the deposed t&ou-tai. Loo ta-laou- 
yay. AVe passed thiongfa a long covered area, filled with 
tables and benches, which, in my ignorance, I conjectured 
to be intended for some public feast, I soon, however, as- 
certained that this was the literary exaniiiatioD-hall, where 
900 candidates for the teto-ltai degree could be accommo- 
dated at one time with seats, and materials ibr writing their 
themes. At Uie other end was sitnated the temporary but 
elegant apartments assigned to the disgraced officer. He 
received us with smiles of good-humored politeness, and 
with at least the semblance of cordiality. Here how difier- 
ent a scene lay before us ! The cloud of sorrow which 
saddened his features, and the dark gloom which hovered 
over his spirits, proclaimed the misfortunes of the deposed 
ruler, whose hand, in the golden hour of prosperity, all 
would have hastened to greet ; but who now, beneath the 
frown of imperial displeasure, was condemned to assume 
the cares, vrithout the faonota or emoluments, of civic aa- 
thority. His only crime was the love of life. On die ap- 
proacb of a conquering enemy, he joined in the universal 
flight of the citizens. Not being a nuHtary mandarin, he 
could have ofiered no successful resistance by awaiting the 
national foe. Xevertheless, in the judgment of the emper- 
or, he ought to have fallen at his post ; and in order to de- 
ter the mandarins from a similar betrayal of their trust. Loo 
ta-laou-yay had been stripped of his rank and office, and, amid 
a band of &idifiil attendants, mourned in secret over his ha- 
miUation and &11. He wore a knob of white, the decws- 
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tion of die sixth data of mandarina, haTiag, since tbe peace, 
. been restored to a portion of his former honors. His age 
e^iceeded sixty years, and hie form stooped a little beneath 
the weight of his afflictions. He is reported to possess pii- 
Tatfl wealth, and to be no longer deatroua of restoraldon to 
political power, which, howerer, the approaching cession 
of Cbiisan by the British is said to render probable. He 
was greatly superior to the mling taou-tai in knowledge 
and intelligence, and tiied to look cbeerfiil in the animated 
conversation which ensned. His laugh, however, was less 
hearty, and his manner poeaessed less of TiTactty. His 
private worth and public integrity may be inferred from the 
petition of the inhabitants, by whose exertions alone he was 
released from impending capital puniahment. The eight 
years of graiuitonB service imposed on him by the emperor 
were nearly half accomplished ; and his probable restora- 
tion after this probation, to his former office, would be 
hailed with universal satisfaction by the people. The im- 
perial government of China is fickle in its bestowal of fii- 
vots and severe in its infliction of penalties. Old Loo is 
Iherefbre, perhaps, mora happy in hia present position than 
in the dangerous elevation of magisterial power. Here 
most of the scenes recurred which took place at the taou- 
tw's. A luncheon was again set out, of which we paitook 
for the sake of civility. Every five minutes an attendant 
Thought a water-pipe, through the gur^ing tube of which 
Lo3 inhaled the fumes of tobacco, emitting them from his 
tnoatb and nostrils with ludicrous composure. The only 
thing that raffled the calm serenity of his countenance was 
our i[>experience in tbe use of the chop-sticks. He enter- 
ed into converaation on the topic of foreign coinsge, and the 
mode of assaying silver, in gathering the particulars of 
which, as well as the relative value of the several kinds of 
doQara, he was very particular. The mention of Mexican 
and Peruvian dollars led to the subject of Spain and her 
•trly conquests in South America. Beyond the occasional 
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recollection of names, both he and the taou-tai seemed to 
poasess scarcely any geographical knowledge of western 
nations All appeared to them one great wild of unknown 
regions ; and they seemed to remember only a few names 
of countries strangely altered and adapted to the munosyl- 
labic poverty of the Chinese language. We passed an 
hour very pleasantly with Loo ta-laou-yay. He attended 
us, with the usual marks of civility, to oar chairs on our de- 
parture. Here I felt, in much of their sad reality, the evils 
of war, and the calamities which it inflicts. The countiy 
of the men whom he now honored as his guests had been 
the occasion of his ruin and disgrace. The outward show 
of respect with which he received our visit most hare been 
utterly at variance with the inward feelings of his heart. 
The cases of individual suffering which the British war has 
inflicted on many thousands of innocent victims in the cen- 
tral provinces of China render the precious boon of Chris- 
tiaoily a debt doubly due from Britain to this benighted 
land. 
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SECOND £XCUB8I0N TO TE£N-TUNO. 

Animated Apprannce of ConntrT— AncMtiml Templei — Cmtributioiu to 
a Bat i™ UoU— Chinew Agricultore— OraCnitoai TrsTelen' Bart— Drag- 
OD'Boata — Budhiat Tigili in Uonutery — Eiplontoij Viiit ta diatant 
VillagBa— 411itente Prieit*— -Inqiuring Spirit of a Tea-Farmer — Friendli- 
nna of Ibe Abbot— HoBpitalit^ of the Yillaeen — Greca to an Idot— Pro- 
eeaa of cotualling Ihe Mola — Aacent of tbe " Tae-pili-aBD" Ridge — Ealei- 
tainment bj ■ Cbiooae Gentleman— Setom to Ningpo. 

Thb heat at Ningpo beiog Btill veiy oppreBstve, I was 
again nnder the neceeeity of seeking a cooler temperature, 
in the hilly region which skirts the plain of Ningpo. Ac- 
cordingly, on September 15tb, I set out on my seconil viait 
to tbe monastery of Teen-tung, accompanied only by my 
Chinese boy. I was earned in a chair, about a nule and a 
half through tbe city, to a retired part of tbe eastern sub- 
orbs. Here, on a little lake, entirely surrounded by shops 
and warehouses, was the boat wbich was engaged to con- 
Tey me and my boy, with a few articles of provision, to- 
ward our place of destination. As soon as I made my ap- 
pearance the boatman became excited, and was quickly 
involved in a quarrel with my boy. On discovering that 
the boat was hired to convey a foreigner, the boatman 
wanted to raise the sum agreed upon between him and my 
boy some hours before, when no mention bad been made 
by the latter that bis master was a foreigner. A long and 
angry altercation ensued between them, and a crowd was 
soon attiacted toward the spot in wbicb we were. To a per- 
son unacquainted with tbe Chinese temperament, the dan- 
ger of a serious personal encounter between them would 
have appeared imminent ; but tbeir excited gestures and 
impassioned tones were carefully restrained within tbe lim- 
its of caution, and no assault was committed. As soon sa 
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this preliminaty difficulty was OTercome, vre proceeded 
along the cnnal, amjd a multitude of bt»ta laden with peo- 
ple, who were bringing vegetablea and proTisions to mar- 
ket. These canals are the pnly mode of tratiait, for heavy 
commodities, from one pait of the cotratiy to another. 
About a mile &om the city, the country begins to assume a 
very pretty appearance, and to the native mind presents 
many associations of interest and awe in the multitude of 
tombs which enshrine the remains of (heir forefathers. We 
passed a number of >ze tang, or " ancestral halls," some of 
which belonged respectively to the Cheang, the Woo, the 
E, the Jv, and the Sxe families. These varioua clans re- 
side within the city, and have a common right to the an- 
cestral halls, in which the tablets commemorative of their 
departed ancestors are ranged in order, according to their 
generations. Little temples continually succeeded each 
other every mile, with two or three Bonzes sauntering 
about the entrance. A bag, fastened to a long pole, so as 
to reach to the boats wMch were passing by, was held out 
ffom some of the temples, in order to receive the ofierings 
of the devout. Every boat contributed a few copper coins 
to the sacred bag for the idol, on receiving' which the agents 
of the institution commenced sounding a gong, by way of 
celebrating their offerings. In each of the bags I depos- 
ited, as my gift, a few Christian books on the sin of wor- 
shiping idols. The people in the suburbs were very de- 
sirous of receiving books, and followed the boat some time 
after I ceased from distributing them. One man, in his 
anxiety to catch a book, tost his balance, and fell into the 

We soon passed from the suburbs into the open country, 
which was covered with crops of rice and other grain. But 
here agricultural scenes were somewhat different ft'Om those 
in other lands. Instead of the fresh breezes of autumn, and 
the inhalations of the pure country air, the rice-fields and 
gardens gave forth most offensive odois, caused by the ma- 
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nure with wbkh the ripenmg crops were covered. Boats 
poased and repassed laden with this disagreeable cargo. 
Not a pardcle of refuse is lost by this people, who place 
large jars and vessels in every comer of their villages to 
receive these seeds c^ fertility and wealth. It is by a sys- 
tem of manuxe and irrigation that the poorest soils are 
forced, year after year, to produce two annual crops, sni- 
tuning an amount of population which few other coUDtriee 
could, in their present state, suppoit. The economy of 
soil every where perceptible, combined with the fact of 
the early age at which every person is married, give prob- 
ability to the largest estimate of the population of China. 

As we approached the terminus of the canal, the usual 
signs of a village holyday were visible, in the approach of 
two boats, which were either preparing for a race to con- 
teat their relative speed, or about to perform some act 
of traditionary superstition. Bach boat was manned by 
twenty men, who bore paddles gaudUy ornamented with 
paint, and were decked out in a &ncy costume, with col- 
ors and dress to distinguish their boats. A man stood up- 
right beating a drum, to the time of which they adapted 
their strokes. 

The bridges were very numeiDue, and generally bore 
inscriptions intimating the date of their erection. They 
were formed of steps projecring inward one beyond an- 
other, so as to cause the sides of the bridges gradually to 
approach each other at the top. Large, flat slabs of stone 
were laid across, forming the highest point of junction. 
Only one bridge built with a regular arch crossed the ca- 
nal. Every three or four miles there was a building in 
which travelers are permitted to rest, and tea is supplied 
gratuitously at the expense of some wealthy and benevolent 
individuals. Some of the working-people were resting un- 
der the cool shade of these buildings, and refreshing them- 
selves with this gratuitous beverage as wo passed in our 
boat. The benevolent supporters of these institutions find 
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tbetr reward in the respect entertained toward them dating 
Mo, and in the honore paid to their memory ai^ death. 
Lo6y Btone archee, with public inacriptionB, testified, in 
«Tery hamlet, the freqaency of Buch instances of liberality 
and worth. 

I landed at a little village near the terminus of the canal, 
and proceeded, in a chair, over the hitb to the Bndhiat 
monastery at Teen-tung. About sunset I was domiciled 
in some apartments, which I was permitted to appropriate 
to my use, in one of the quadrangles of the monastery. 
My luggage was deposited id the inner room, in which I 
slept, leaving my boy to occupy the outer room. In the 
latter was a large idol, which brought us occasional \-isitB 
from some of the worsliiperB. One of the earliest visitots 
was a priest, who, after lighting a few fragrant sticks and 
presenting them to the idol, bowed down before it, knock- 
ing his bead three times against the ground. The fre- 
quent sounds of bells and gongs during the night deprived 
me of those peaceful slumbers which I might have expect- ' 
ed to obtain in a more favorable situation. These vigils 
of the Bndhist monks were far fi'oin being calculated to 
soothe the mind. On such a spot, however, feelings of 
thankfiilness were sometimes more vividly realized than 
elsewhere at the remembrance of that grace which alone 
makes a Christian to diRer from the heathen around him. 

Sept. 16th. — I was distnibed at an early hour by a priest 
groaning in the anteroom, and uttering doleful sounds, as 
ho prostrated bis body before the hideous idol, after re- 
lighting the perfume -sticks. I remonstrated with the poor 
creature, who, with a vacant stare, asked me whether there 
were no Budhist priests in my own country, and what idols 
we worshiped. I gave him a tract, which he was unable 
to read, and which I therefore received again. In the after- 
noon I passed through some of the lesser temples, in which 
a few priests were performing their customary mummeries. 
I was at length attracted to the principal temple, in which 
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about thirty pTieets were eagngeA in celebrating the even- 
ing BCirice. The &bbot stood in the center with bie &ce 
towaid a colossal idol, at the dbtance of a few yards. A 
number of priests were marshaled in a row at a little dis- 
tance on either side. At the tinkling of a bell they com- 
menced a chant in slow time, and gradually increased in 
rapidity of utterance, as the quick beating of a hollow 
sounding-board led to an equally quick articulation of their 
unmeaning sounds, Bometimes in a reheaisiog, and at other 
limes in a singing tone. Some of the priests, while repeat* 
ing the sounds, secretly held out their hands toward me, 
making signs for some of the books which I carried under 
my arm. At length they all bowed down for some minutes 
before the idol, with their muffled faces on the ground. 
The sight of such an instance of delusion overcame all hes- 
itation on my part ; and proceeding at once into the tem- 
ple, I passed between the rows of priests, and placed a 
tract before each of them, as they lay on the pavement 
beating ihdr heads. The tract contained a remonstrance 
against the sin of idolatry, and was written by a Chineao 
Christian, Leang Afa, himself a convert from idolatry. 

In the evening I proceeded to an out-temple distant a 
few hundred yards, where two priests were stationed. 
They appeared to take pleasure in exhibiting the ugly 
little idols which were enshrined within the principal halL 
As I remonstrated with them, in the presence of many 
other persons, on their folly in asking me to worship such 
senseless blocks, I proceeded to point to the idols with my 
umbrella ; whereupon the principal idol soon gave way to 
the force with which, in my carelessness, I poked its various 
parts. The whole assemblage burst into a loud laugh, on 
which I was emboldened to show how little the other idols 
could help themselves. As I gave them a slight thrust they 
trembled, tottered, and tumbled ftom their thrones. The 
people again laughed heartily, as the priests tried for some 
time in vain to make one of the idols maintain its sitting 
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postore, the fall having disordered its component paite. 
Thinking diat diis Hbeity might put their good humoi to 
too Mvere a test, I became more serious m lay manner, 
nnd ^toke of the wrath of Ood on those vrho thos dishonor 
fais name. The only inteUigible reply which I received 
was, that it was the Chinese custom' to worship idols. In 
an adJMuing room were a number of pikea lying in differ- 
ent directions. With these the priests arm themselves in 
case of robbery or depredatioo on the bamboo-plantations, 
winch are an important soorce of income to the monastery. 
Stpt. 17A— I set out, in a chair, on a visit to a part of 
the conntiy distant about five miles, and previously unex- 
pl(n«cl by Europeans. Aa I \ns leaving the monastery, 
I met some women, who were coming to the temple to 
worship the idols. I gave them a few books to take to their 
homes, which they were at fiist unwilling to receive, and 
requested to know bow much money they were to pay tor 
them. The first large village through which I passed had 
never before been visited by a western foreigner, and I was 
consequently an object of eager cmiosity to the old, and of 
unmingled terror to the young. As I was carried through 
the long street of the village, the children on all sides hur- 
ried away, screaming with fright, to their mothers. In the 
police of this district, the principle of self-goTeminent 
aeemed to be carried out in its fullest extent. In every 
place there were some elder men elected as the responsi- 
ble heads of the village. There was no mandarin at any 
place nearer than Ningpo. The revenue was collected by 
a resident officer at each place, termed a U-jmou, who, be- 
yond the collection of the land-tax, possessed no authority, 
and received for his services about double a working- 
laborer's pay. The principal proprietor vraa a tea-grower, 
whose little farm lay on the adjoining hills. He was disap- 
pointed at my inability to give him a book, my stock being 
exhausted. One little group of men sought toobtwn some 
tracts ; bnt on my testing the extent of their scholarship, I 
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aacsertshied ibU not oaa of thim (xmldnad. One of them, 
h owPTflr, msde « few mwiicceBaful attempt! to gueM at £be 
soimdi of ths clmracten on the title-page. Muiy who 
uAed for booki were unable to pass thb ordeal of reading 
the bde-page, and showed diB^^>omtmeat at meeting with 
a coneqaent refusal of dteiriequMt. At the u^ of one of 
die hills wai a reating>plaGe, wilh the wual appendage of 
an idol, nnder a long ahed. An eld priest, who had charge 
of the building, broo^it some tea, of wbicfa I partook. 
He endeavored to raise hims^in my eeiiination by telling 
me that his daughter was married to an Bnglishman. A 
bystander faereapcm whispered into my ear that the priest 
had sold his daogfaber for two or three hundred dollars. 
Beibre becoming prieata, some of the Btonlm have engaged 
in secular afiaiia, and brought up fiuniUes of chUdreo ; the 
death of a wife b«ng, in cases of poverty, sometimes tm oc- 
casion of the husband retiring to a monastery for an eaay 
■obsistence. The farthest of the HIIb, to which I extauded 
my Tisit, affiirded a riew ti£ the sea irom its summiL The 
neighboriog bills were named the Yang-io fan, the Htoai^ 
ge lan, the Wo^-ge lan, and the Potc^iai tan. A number 
of rocky islets were dotted about at a little distance from 
the shore, and a few fishing-craft were in sig^t, A mBrme 
tillage lay beneath us, called the Yang-Aaou keae. Allbon^ 
I was at the distance of twenty-five nulee from any odtei 
foreigner, die people were every where friendly, peaceable, 
and ^>pBrent]y pleased with my visit. I was dependwit 
on the services of two Chinese cbair-beaTers, whom I had 
never seen but once before. The same civility was pei^ 
ceplible every where as I returned. 

In the evening, as I passed through one of the \osge tem- 
plee by a tdiorter way, one of the piieste, possessing more 
tluB a usual share of impadeeoch urged me to comply with 
the usual custom of making obeisance to the large idol. I 
remonstrated with him on the ^»urdity of his wishing me 
to worship a thing made c£ wood and etooe. He Aiak. 
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away luOf aabsmed. A young priest, of about. eigLteen 
yean d ago, watched bis exk, and, approadimg me, said, 
probably with tha view of ingradating faunself in my favor, 
iSze-mei teai-tang pai poo-tuk piik hao» teii, " Smith, teach- 
er, it is a bad thing to w<»ship idob." I gave him a tract ; 
but fbnnd again, to my disapptnntmcnt, that he could not 
read, and was practically removed beyond the meani of 
instructian. 

The tea-farmer, whom I met at the village of San-dang- 
dttm, vioited me the next momiiig', having come three miles 
to obtain the books which I promised him. Hii rinting- 
card of pink paper bore the names, Jin tMg-yn^ti, and he 
stated bis ago to be fifly-three yeara. He stated that his vil- 
lage consisted ofabout ninety houses, and that the inhabitants 
ytBva engaged in agricultural pursuits, raising crops of rice, 
and a herb called fem-itH^, which is extensively used for 
dyeing blue. Keither wheat nor cotton was grown in the 
vicinity. Large quantities of green tea were also cultivated. 
He said that the annual sum paid ^ hinnelf in govern- 
ment duties amounted to seventy taels of stiver, equivalent 
to about ^3 steriing. He came attired in hia beet clothes, 
and invited me to pay their village another visit the sarae 
evening, and to take a meal at his house. 

^oaa afier his departure the abbot returned my call. 
He seemed in very good spirits, and not at all displeased 
vrith my recent irregularity in distributing the tracts against 
idolatiy among the priests while engaged in their temple 
services. He was also disposed to acquiesce in my propo- 
sal, that a fiiend from Ningpo should be permitted to occu- 
py a suite of rooms, either in the monastery, or in as out- 
templa situated at the head of a pretty valley, half a mile 
distant, on the consideration of bis receiving payment to the 
amount of five dollars a-month. On the previous day he 
affected to make objections, on the ground of our killing 
finvls and other auimab ibr food, which practice was con- 
trary to the maxims of the Budbist religion. He now 
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appeared, to be periectly recMiciled to die project, and 
intimated tliat he did not object even to foreign ladies yisit- 
ing tbe place as temporary inmates; wfaich intimation re* 
moved another Herione difficulty in the way of my fiiend 
bringing hia family hither for a change of air. He present- 
ed me with aonte of the sacred hooka of the Budbiats, and 
afterward took me to see some rooms, which he placed at 
our service, haraig succeeded in effecting a compromiae 
with his former scruples. 

In the evening I was carried to the viBage, three milea 
distant, to pay my friend, the tea-farmer, my promised visit. 
One of the neighboring peasants, called A-luh, who had 
attached himself to me as a chair-bearer and conductor, 
and was usetul to me as an interpreter, being able to min- 
gle a certain degree of the mandarin dialect with the unin- 
telligible patois of the district, proceeded to give me various 
items of information as we proceeded on our way. One of 
the facts communicated to me by A-Iuh was to tbe eSect 
that there were no robbers nor thieves in the neighborhood, 
the people being very devout in vrorahiping idols. If this 
ijuestionable plea of morality be admissible, it shows that 
idolatry exerts a moral check on the mind, and that saper- 
etition wields a greater power of restraint over the fears of 
men than atheism. On my arrival at Jin's house I waa 
surrounded by a number of his friends, who came to see 
the strange wonder of foreign features and a foreign garb. 
After handling mygarmenta and admiring the texture, widi 
other similar outbreaks of curiosity, they showed some evi- 
dences of confidence in my good intentions, by bringing to 
mo some sick persons, and especially those afflicted with 
diseases of tbe eye. I examined a few cases with suffi- 
cient attention to indicate my friendly interest, and then 
promised to write out the Chinese address of a medical 
missionary friend at Ningpo, with a recommendation of 
their case for medical aid, in English. They asked how 
much money they were to pay, and were -delighted at re- 
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ceiviog the piomtM of a general rcoommendation for way 
iDhaUtanls <£ their village, who migfat proceed to the city for 
gratuitous cure. Here A-lah in some meaeuie bonred 
my displeasure by hi* uDwilHngneu to interpret the fiill 
meaning of my worda. I requested him to explain that 
ray friend the physician was, like myself^ a vrorahiper of 
JesuB, and wished to do them kindaess, in compliance with 
the mles of our religion. A-luh would, howeyer, only say 
that we were good men; and though I urged him to ex- 
plain the whole of my remarks, he cot^nued heedless of 
my sotiutations, and persiated to the last in avoiding the 
literal phrase. He belonged to a poor, oppressed, heredita* 
ry class of bondsmen, known by the name of Do-be in the 
local dialect, to whom allusion will hereafler be made ; and 
perhaps his fears might have got the better of his general 
desire to please. As I was writing the recommendations 
for medical aid, some cakes, tea, wine, and other provisions 
were served on a table, of which the msater of the bouse 
and myself alone partook. On my asking whether I might 
live among them in the village, he replied in the affirmative, 
and offered me the use of an upper room in his own house. 
I asked if they were afraid of the mandarins, or th e te-ptum ; 
to which tbey replied that they were not afraid, and that 
the latter officer had no authority to interfere in such 
matters. They also said that they would welcome and treat 
kindly any of my friends who would oome to distribute 
books and speak to them concerning our doctrines. The 
Chinese are very lavish in promises and compliments; bat 
there was no reason for doubting, in the present instance, 
the sincerity and cordiality of their aesurances. 

Before I returned to Teen-tung, my host took me by a 
winding path, overgrown with shrubs, aloBg the side of a 
little hill to a retired spot, where there was a temple with 
its superintending monk. All the lovdiest spots in these 
parts appeared to be appropriated to templet and monas- 
teries. After taking tea with the priest, and leaving some 
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books, I took my departure toward Teen-tnng. The &iend- 
}y Bounds of Sze-mei teen-tang and Sze-mei laou-yay greet- 
ed me from almost every little group of houses, and indi- 
cated the kind apirit vrith which they welcomed my visit 
among them. The principal regret which I felt was my 
inability to speak to them, except a few words through my 
refractory mandarin interpreter. 

&pi. 19(A. — When taking a morning walk around the 
different squares of the monastery, I was attracted to the 
large diniog-hall by the notes of preparation and the sum- 
mons of tlie monks to their second meal, at nine a.m. The 
abbot was seated at a table on a raised platform, occupied 
hy himself alone. The rest sat at long tahles on either 
Bide, and awaited in solemn silence the signal to commence 
An attendant carried around a large vessel containing rice 
ftom which the ahbot, and afterward the rest of the 
priests, in turn, helped themselves. Another large vessel 
was carried round, from which some soup of most nauseous 
odor was served out in a ladle. They all continued ab- 
sorbed in silence without hegioning their meal ; while one 
of the priests, who ministered on the occasion, took a small 
portion of rice, and canied it outside the building, where 
he placed it very devoutly on a stone slab. After bovring 
reverently to it two or three times, he returned to the hall, 
on which the sparrows quickly made their appearance to 
devour the sacred morsels. When he had resumed fais 
position in the center of the hall, another priest began to 
tinkle a hell, whereupon they all commenced singing, in 
regular time, a prayer or grace to the idol, which occupied 
about five minutes. At the conclusion of the prayer, they 
proceeded to partake of the meal before them, not a sylla- 
ble being exchanged between any of the priests, all of 
whom appeared to be under the influence of serious awe. 
At the conclusion of this scanty and unsavory repast, they 
again, with uplifted palms, returned thanks, each priest 
rising and bowing to the idol as he lefl the hall. On making 
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Iris exit, Ae abbot directed his Btcpa toward tbe placa 
where I bad been a quiet spectator of dieir meal, and invit- 
ed me to accompany bim to a pordon of the temple occu- 
pied for the present by a pnest who bad come to Tint him 
from a distance, to whom he wished to introduce me. AU 
the priests rose wheu the superior of the monastery made 
bis appearance. There was eridently a difference of rank 
in the priests, some of whom were employed in menial of- 
fices, while others were better clad and secured a larger 
share of attention. This probably originated in the fact of 
there being several distinct endowments of the monastery, 
the priests appearing to enjoy a degree of afBuence propor- 
tioned to the nature of the foundation to which they hap- 
pened to belong. Most of them, however, appeared to be 
in deep poverty, and were willing to descend to any act of 
servility for the smallest sum of money. 

lu the large temple, a.t the entrance, a number of women 
were occasionally assembled from the neighboring; villages 
to consult the hvmi-do idol. This divinity ia said to have 
been originally imported from Siam, and ia very generally 
consulted by traders, husbandmen, and mariners, previous- 
ly to undertaking any business of importance. The wor- 
shipers burned a few incense-sticks before the idol, and 
then took a round, wooden case, containing some tallies 
regularly numbered, which they waved over the fomes of 
sacred incense. After knocking their heads on the floor, 
they next proceeded to shake the wooden case tiU a tally 
dropped out. The process was repeated till a second 
fell from the case. Both tallies were taken to a priest 
sitting at a table near the entrance, who received a small 
fee, and gave in return two pieces of paper correspond- 
ing in their numbers with those of the talbes. These 
slips contained a number of maxims and directions on the 
various matters of daily life, from which their superstition 
or secret wishes led them to extract the response of the 
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In the afiemooa I ascended the range of lofty bills known 
by die name Taa^Mk-aim. I was borne on the uaual chair 
erf two bamboo poles joined together. In thio mannei my 
Chinew companions climbed, with much difficulty, the eteep 
acclivity of the path leading through a little forest of brush- 
wood for the first half mile, OT«r which I jnoceeded, partly 
lifted and partly treading the ground with my feet &om the 
chair. Our path was aflerwaid leas impeded by shrubs ; 
but the ascent was at dmea so etaep and rugged as to be 
attended with some degree <£hazard. The Cbineee, how- 
ever, toiled on, and ascended hill after hill, separated from 
each other by alternate descents and sloping rises. At last 
we reached the Bummit, afler an hour and a half's laboi*. 
None of my companions had ever before ascended to the 
top, though bom and educated in the neighborhood. Kear 
the summit was a little welt of cold water, dedicated, by 
popular superstition, to the ttmg-Aai hing-voMg, " The Drag- 
on-prince of the £astem Ocea,n," whose idol, carved out 
of a I'ude, half-fiiushed stone, was almost concealed by the 
bushes. It was so overgrown with shrubs that it required 
some time to cut them away and open the idol to their 
view. Here two of the Chinese commenced worshiping 
and bowing their heads to the water in the well, while the 
two others yielded to my remonstrances, and abstained from 
any open act of the kind. We remained about half an 
hour on the summit of the hill, which is estimated at about 
3000 ieet above the level of the sea. As these hills formed 
a part of the promontory called Ke-tow point, there was an 
extensive view of the sea on three sides. Over against us 
lay the beautiful island of Chusan, at the distance of thuty 
miles. On pur lefl the dechning sun was now gilding, 
with its softened rays, the town of Chin-hai, which was 
partially concealed by the bold, towering rocks at the en- 
trance of the river. Fai'ther inland lay the city of Ningpo, 
almost concealed by a passing thunder-cloud, which was 
rolling its deep sounds in the valley beneath us. On iha 
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•outhwest we deacried the Ttatg-vioo, with its spacioiis 
watera indoBed between the granite hills which environed 
it on all ndes. My conductors broug^ht me some leares of 
tlie tea-flhrub, which was here growing wild, and invited 
me to chew them as a enhetitute for a better bereiage. 
The taete was unpleasant, and I conld as easily hare de- 
tected the flavor of tea in a number of gooseberry leaves. 

On our descent we returned, by a difierent route, to a 
spot about three miles from the place of our ascent. The 
hills lower down had large tracts of soil occupied by tea- 
plantations. In difierent parts, the rustics who were WOilt- 
ing in the fields anxiously inquired of my guides what were 
my objects in coming there, and whei« I had been. A few 
words seemed to relieve their anxiety, and we proceeded 
downward by the chamiel of a mountain stream. At the 
bottom the stream enlarged its bed, and flowed through 
the valley into numerous canals, which diverged fitim each 
other, and intersected the country like hedgerows in a 
European scene, serving as substitutes for roads in the 
transit of the produce of the land. I was taken to tho 
prindpal man of the village into which we came, which 
was of a straggling £iim, containing at least 2000 people. 
He received me hospitably into his extensive abode, which 
consisted of buildings forming a square, and inclosing a 
Goun in the center, after the manner of the better sort of 
Chinese dwellings. My host was a clothier and clothes 
dyer, heiving several shops in the neighborhood. He ap- 
peared to be a person of some wealth, and his ambition 
had risen proportionably with the increase of his posses- 
sions. He had lately purchased the nominal rank of a gold 
knob or button on his cap. I bad not long been seated 
before some ducks' eggs and rice-cakes, with tea, were 
brought, of which the old gentleman and myself partook. 
He was very inquisitive, and A-luh volunteered to explain 
my objects and character, in the course of which he caused 
me some annoyance by saying that I was the same as an 
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Bn^jab bonze or Badlntf priest, tmiff-taaou iw-thang~-9, 
oomparisoQ which my religious objects, ny being urnnar- 
ried. and vxj recent reAnal to take sonw wine, probably 
led turn to m&ke. This I contradicted at ib& time ; bnt on 
vaij aftCTTrard reproring A-Iuh ibr hia SoQj in compariBg ne 
to ao iricked and ignorant a. class of men, he affected inno- 
ceooe, and protested that be had been first aslced the qnes- 
tion vrbether I was auch, and had merely denied the fact. 
Our path now lay over rice-fields interspersed with tombs 
and momuoental arches, if hoiizootal stones placed aboTs 
perpendienlai pillaiB can atxtctly merit the oame. Oae 
toBob exceeded llie rest in beauty, ha^ng been erected to 
the memory of a Fokeen man, named Hwan^, who had 
come to opes a trading hong at Ningpo, and died three 
years ago at a distance frcwi his native province. He died 
in yonth % and, as a lacky place could not be purchased 
nearer to the city, was brought hither for interment, at the 
distance of twenty miles. We arrived at the monastery as 
it was growing dailc, after an absence of five hours. 

Sept 20th. — At daybreak I set out on my return for 
Ningpo, the people exchanging kind looks, and in many 
cases a farewell greeting, as I passed tbroagh their villages 
to the canal five or six miles distant. By mid-day I arrived 
at the city, after a disagreeable journey is the boat, fiom 
the beat and the diity hatuts of the Chinese who were my 
follow-passengers. At each of the different villageB we 
took in a &esh set of noby companions. 
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RoiDU] CHtholiei in Ningpo— Cbineae Military Archeiy — Ebullition of 
Popular Odium aguDBt Ihe new "Cheheeti" — Effect of Reading Ibe 
New TeetMneDt on b NativB AferchaiM— Rebellion at Fung-ktra— Bb- 
)Rllw of Tnmpa — Fin] Conproroi«e—A Claaa ol hareditaty BoDdameo 
— Haligious Sonice — RbtIsw of aotual missiODary Labom at Ningpo — 
Arrival at Chuaan— Tho Visit and Keception of the French Embaaay— 
Chnstlaa Serriceg among British Troops in a Budhiat TsmplB. 

Sept. 31«t.— During one of tbe occauonal walks which I 
to^ into the sti'«<eta near my house, in order to distribute 
traots, I entei^ into the house of an oil-mercbanL He 
auA hie parUien rose to welcome me, and one ef them ad- 
vanced to shake heads with me, after the SngUsh custom. 
Ab we B^ped t«a together, they asked me many<mestioDs; 
asd finding that this v/aa oar Sabbath Day, they quickly 
turned to the Chriatiaa Almanac, a. copy of which had by 
some means found its way into their possession ; and afier 
inqieotiog the calendar they coDfurmed my statement. One 
of them for some minutes read aloud a part of a tract «^ch 
I had given them. Among other questions, they asked me 
whether I was a Boman <?athohc. They afterward told 
me that there wer« only a very few Koman Cathohc na- 
tives in Ningpo, and that they principally belonged to tbe 
middle doBa of tradesmen. They also said that this sect 
secretly practiced their religion, and at the same time wor- 
shiped idols, in order to escape detection, as the manda- 
rins would punish any person known to profess the leen- 
choo-keaoti, " the religion of the Lord of Heaven." On tbe 
other hand, they said that the Mohammedans were more 
numeFDUs, and were under no such danger or prohibitioD, 
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as BeveTBl were to be fonod among the Mongol Tartara, 
and a few even among the Manchoos. 

Sept. 22d. — The son of Dr. Chang paid me a viut, to 
convey to me a present from his father, and also to take 
me to see the militu; exertusing, at the distance of about 
a mil& Under a ibed, s<n«fliied from the snn by some 
canras, were seated two military snbahems, wearing white 
knobs on their caps. They were engaged in smoking, and 
drinking tea &om time to time ; while the soldieta came up 
in companies of five, and, after answering to their names, 
shot six arrows each at a target about eighty yards distant. 
They wore a velvet cap, with a red silk tassel, similar to 
that generally worn by the higher classes of native genOy 
in winter. Their ooter garment was a long flowing robe 
of blue cotton, reaching to the ankle, and fasMned by a 
leather girdle around the waist. They had thick, black 
boots, of a strong texture, reaclpng up the leg to the knee. 
Alter poising their frames, and tiirovring their bodies into 
various contortions, each of the soldiers deliberately took 
aim, and the atrow was propelled fiom tbeir dumay bow 
to the target This consisted of a &ame made of paper, 
about two yards in height and one in breadth. It bad a 
white mark, about a yard in length and three inches in 
widdi, running down the center, in which were three red 
balls' eyes, at a distance of six inches from each other. 
More than half the arrows struck the target, on which a 
drum was beaten to announce the successful hit. A few 
soldiers shot witb remaricable skill, one man Mtting the cen< 
tral bull's eye duee times out of the first fonr arrows. One 
of the subaherns kept a check-book, in which he noted 
down, oppoute each soldier's name, his number of marks, 
sometimes making observations or giving directions in a 
scolding tone to any soldier who shot badly. Some of 
ihem appeared to experience nervausness under the lec- 
ture, and the reproof invariably took away all remaining 
chance of the individaal hitting the marie. One or two 
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men, after b random shot, were ordered off wkhout fiaUh- 
ing their number of aiTowB. A prize ia given to tbe auc- 
cesefiil archer, and his promotion is thereby determined. 
There are regular examinatitma for military degrees, simi- 
lar to the literary trials for civil ofEces, with tbe same titles 
of aew-tsai, kev^jin, &c., which are determined by similar 
exercises in archery, gunnery, equestrianism, and other de- 
tails of military duty. Fi-omotion is dispensed accordingly, 
and the most aspiring- may hope to rise in their profession. 
The appearance of these soldiers was &t from being mar- 
tial or military ; and the reflection that such as these were 
the defenders of the Celestial Kmpire from inyasion and 
conquest wa^ calculated to provoke the most ridiculous 
comparisoiis. The Chinese have, however, gained experi- 
ence in the late war ; and by adopting an improvement in 
their gunpowder, and the addition of wheels and swivels 
to their cannon, they might, in a future coUiaion vrith a for- 
eign power, offer a much more protracted resistance than 
in their past struggle with the British. Among the Tartar 
generals there exist unquestionably the highest chivalry 
and courage in defense of the empire. But before the 
prowess and skill of the Weet they must finally bend in 
every conflict, until Biey can overcome their reluctant scru- 
ples, and encourage the immigration and services of for- 
eign engineers. The latter policy would involve so de- 
cided a departure from old-established ideas, and would be 
BO marked an abandonment of that portion of national isola- 
tion which remains, that such an era in the history of this 
race seems indefinitely distant. There has been a prece- 
dent of a similar policy in the astronomical services of foi^ 
eigners at tbe capital. But nothing else than the imminent 
peril of the goveiTiment, and the impending dissolution o£ 
the empire, appears likely to effect the admission of !French 
or American engineers to the confidence of the govern- 
ment In that respect Mehemet Ali and tbe Forte are a 
thousand years in advance of tbe Chinese. 
T 
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During this week the militaiy exercises coathiued in 
difierent parts of the suhnrbB, and hi eome open spaces 
within the city. Each day a printed list of the order and 
details of a military renew was circulated among the peo- 
ple. The cavalry and mounted bowmen practiced their 
exercises outside the eastern gate. It was generally ni> 
mored that time trials were preparatoty to conferring a 
brevet of military degrees and promotion. 

Sept. 23d. — The report was this day confirmed of the 
removal of Yih-kwan, the cke-heen or diBtiict megiscrate of 
Ningpo, to the district magistracy of Chapoo. He was a 
rich man, and therefore might expect rapidly to ascend the 
ladder of preferment in the present impoTerisbed state of 
die exchequer, the lucrative offices of govei-nmeet being 
frequently conferred on the wealthiest purchaser. His 
successor waa tbe che-heen of Cfain-hai, named Lai, wbo 
came to Ningpo under a load of popular odium. Placards 
were issued from ^onymous writers, warning the people 
against the extortions of one of his principal servants, and 
abounding with charges of corruption against the che-heen 
himself. In making out a recent list of tbe candidates for 
the degree of lew-bat in his district, he was charged with 
having placed, for a Imbe of 2000 doflais, one of the infe- 
rior candidates at the top of tbe list of probBtionary leto- 
ttai, before nine or ten others more deserving of the first 
place of honorable mention. The list was republi^ed on 
these placards, containing the uames of the various proba- 
tioners regularly reg^ered, with the exception of the first 
name, which, in consequence nf tbe rumored bribe, was 
omitted, and the candidate simply announced as " Mr. Two 
Thousand Dollars." These anonymous manifestoes and 
ebullitions of popular indignation against corrupt or unpop- 
ular ofilcerB of tbe government, ferm a powerful engine of 
public opinion, and are the only substitute for a free press. 
It was generally believed that the new che-heen would 
have some difficulty in maintaining his ground agaiaat 
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theM public muiifntoM of the irate " scholan and gtmtrj," 
•ad would be compeUed to le&Te the place. The muter 
was likely to come to the ean of tbe ekt-fao, fail auperior, 
in which event the che-heen would be called to account 
The next atep in the ngoal conrae of Tenal corruption then 
fellow*. He paitly confesaea, but agrees to share the bribe 
with tbe che-fix>. Here die affair tenninates fbr the pres- 
ent ; but if the taou-tai take up the matter, be too must be 
subsidized in a portion of the SOOQ dollars. Thus, by tbe 
partition of the ill-gotten bribe, the cbe-been ret«iiiB his 
office, the pe<^le vent their indignation io vain, and a cor^ 
rupt admintstration of the local government is almost hope- 
lessly perpetuated. 

iSepf. 20iA. — The strongly-expresBed opinions of my med- 
ical advisers on the peraonal hazard of iny remaining dur- 
ing another hot season in China led me reluctantly to make 
preparations for underletting the lease of my house, and 
taking my early departure from Ningpo, in ordei" to visit 
the*otber consular cities during the winter. The UTange- 
mcnts for bringing my successor's commercial goods into 
his new dwelling were, for a day or two, the means of at- 
tracting several native merchants and shroffs to my house, 
among whom I had opportunitiee of distributing books. 
One of them was seen frequently pemmng the books, and 
eometioKs came to me to ask questions respecting them. 
In the early part of the morning I gave him a copy of the 
Epistle of St. James, translated into Chinese, which he 
was engaged for some lime in reading. Two hours after, 
on my returning from a neighboring street, I had to bor- 
row from him a few coins to send to a beggar wbo lay in 
the last extremity of sickness at the entrance of a neighbor- 
ing temple. My Chinese friend seemed surprised at my 
conduct, and asked my reasons for taking any interest in 
the be^ar, who was neither a relative nor a countryman 
of mine. I replied that the Supreme Ruler of Heaven 
9 to do good to all men. H( 
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the action, and then Trent avray. He paced up and down 
in an adjoining room, appearing absorbed in thought, and 
emitting thick clouds of tobacco anioke from his noetrib. 
He then took up one of the books, and, after reading it a 
few moments, returned to me with pleasure depicted on his 
countenance, as if he had made aome discovery which sat- 
iaiactority explaioed the questions passing through his mind. 
" Teacher," said he, " I understand it ! I understand it !" 
He then pointed to the second chapter and eighth verse of 
St. James's Epistle, If ye fulfill the royal law according to 
tht Scripture, Thou g/uilt love thy neighbor at thyself, ye do 
iodl. He highly commended the morality contained in 
that portion of our holy Scriptures, hut said that Confucius 
enjoined the same duty almost in the same terms. He 
affirmed that there was a passage of the same kind in the 
" Four Books." " In a subsequent part of our conversation 
he acknowledged that he had never prayed for forgiveness 
of sin ; and that, as we could obtain so little knowledge 
about the next world, the Confucians considei-ed it unne 
ceasary to trouble themselves about matters so uncertain. 

Sept. Zlth, — On my going from the city to sleep at a 
fiiend's house on the opposite side of the river I had some 
apprehensions of not being allowed to pass through the city 
gate. It was rumored that the mandarins had ordered all 
the six gates to be closed at an early hour in the evening, 
aud a seal to be affixed to each of them, in order to pre- 

• The original passoge is an extract from a comnienlsiy on ouo of Ihn 
sncient cbssics. This commeutaty a supposed to have been wiitlen > few 
centuiira subsequent to the Chriatian era. The universal duly of beneio- 
lence is stated in a nefiaive iotm, and consequentlj with a diminitAtd force, 
totlie followins effect : " Whatsoever that ye are unwilling others ahould 
do unto yon, be nnwilling to do unto them." Another extract states that 
" ThB whole system of Confucius'a doctrine consiala in fidelity and lenity 
alone." The skeptical atheism of Chinese literati, and their disbelief in a 
future stale, are seen also in another atatement. " Confucius said. Not 
being able to serve men, how can we sens apirita ? Not being fully ac- 
quainted with the sCbira of this life, how can we possibly know the tbinga 
after death 1" 
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vent any openiag of the gates hy brilnng tfae Boldiera of tbe 
watcb. I found the North gate closed, but experienced 
no difficulty in having it opened. This I had otlen done 
before at the North, tbe Salt, and the East gates of the 
city, the g»te-keeper usnaDy calling the next morning for a 
gratuity of a hundred copper cash. On my approach to 
the gate this evening, the keeper at once pronounced my 
name and residence, tbe former gratuities having produced 
a remarkable eSect on his powers of memoiy. I easily in- 
duced him to open the huge, ponderous gaU for myself 
and two Chineee. The cause c^ the early closing of the 
city gates was the serious outbreak of popular fury at Fung- 
kwa, about twenty milee distant, one of the. districts in the 
department of Ningpo. The circnmatances which gave 
rise to this tumult were said to be the following : In the 
examinations for tbe literary degree of tew-ttai, in the hat 
year, the che-heen of f\ing'kwa was charged with gross 
a:nd flagrant partiality, the result of bribery. The same 
fttncrionary bad also, about the same time, levied an un- 
authorized amount of taxes on tbe people in big district 
During the past year the people of Fong-kwa been bad 
sent a petition, throogh tfae che-heen, to the imperial gov- 
ernment, requesting that a connderable sum might be re- 
mitted &om their taxes. A fovorable reply bad been re- 
ceived from Peking, remitting 2000 taola, which the che- 
heen contrived to keep secret. . He proceeded to levy die 
full amount of taxes, on the pretext that the petition had 
been unsuccessful, and placed the 3000 taels in his own 
pocket. This had been detected by the people, &om 
whom a deputation of literary graduates was sent to Pe- 
king. Their petition was referred to tbe che-foo of Ning- 
po, who received an order to redress their grievances. 
The che-foo, who was suspected of being in league with 
tbe cbe-been, and of being annoyed with the raemcvialists 
for their spirited interjerence, passed several slighting re- 
maiks, sod affected to doubt tbe feet of their literary de- 
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gree. He ordered tbe " Four Books" to be placed in the 
banda of some of them, tbat he might on the spot be sat- 
isfied of their schoItiTebip. This insult the icholan could 
not brook. They refused to pass any such ordeal, Baying 
that they came to hare their wrtxigs redressed, and not to 
submit to a literaiy examination. The consequence was 
that they were rather roughly treated, and it was said that 
some of them were even bambooed on the spot by order 
of the <4e-foo. The time of retribution, howeTer, drew 
nigh. On the first day of the literary examinations the 
assembled scholars rose against the authorities, and, bemg 
joined by the populace, put the che-heen to flight, and 
spread disorder and consternation over the whole district. 
Popular report affirmed that they were about to march on 
d)o city of Ningpo, and capture it by a cot^-de-main, A 
deputation of three mandarins, who had been sent Irom 
Ningpo to negotiate with the infuriated people, were se* 
verely beaten, and their sedan-chairs broken to pieceS. 
The only officer to whom the scholars were willing to 
listen was said to be the deposed tnou-tai, Loo ta-laou* 
yay, which fact was another proof of the public integrity 
of the disgraced funcdonaiy. The tumult of Fung-kwa 
speedily grew into a regular rebellion, and troops were 
sent from different parts of the province to quell tbe dis- 
turbance. These were once or twice routed by the popu- 
lace ; and several of the military officer, as well as tbe 
che-heen himself subsequently became the temporary pa- 
tients of tbe two medical missionaries in Ningpo, who pre- 
scribed for their wounds. The local authorities were in a 
panic; but at length, with the arrival of re-enforcements, 
tbe prospects of the rebels became gloomy, and the matter 
was brought to an amicable adjustment, on the condition 
of the ringleader being given up for capital punishment. 
The real ringleader was secretly spared, and bis place was 
said to be supplied by a poor Chioese, who, for the sum 
of 2000 dollars paid to his parents and family consented to 
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be the Tictim. The Chinese gazettes booh afterward con- 
tained a list of military promotions, consequent on tbe 
bravery of die troops, u reported to the emperor througli 
tt» false representations of the local authoritiea. 

The chair-be werB, who were to be hired at almost every 
comer of the streets in Ningpo, appeared to belong to a 
class of hereditary bondsmen, exchided from every honor- 
able calling, and made, from generation to generation, the 
marked- objects of popular contempt This race of beggar- 
population, commonly called tio-Je, were said to have had 
their origin during the time of the Yuen dynasty ; their 
numbers were also re-enforced in the Ming dynasty. They 
were said to be the descendants of some criminals who, for 
their offenses, were, with their families, forever incapacita- 
ted for honorable employment. These ciiminals were some 
mandarins, guilty of treacherous transactions with the Jap- 
anese. At the present time this oppressed class supplies 
all the chair-beareta of the neighborhood. They are also 
employed as barbers and head-shavets, and may perform 
the work of coolies. A few of them are engaged in the 
lowest kind of trades, and secretly possess considerable 
sums of money. Their women are employed as nurses, 
and are never saluted by other Chinese women with the 
usual respectful address of " sister-in-law." The da-be class 
are not allowed to wear the usual cap or garments of re- 
spectable Chinese. A great number of them became play- 
actors. They are not very numerous, being estimated at 
between two or three thousand, and are only found in tie 
province of Che-keang, dwelling principally in the depart- 
ments of Ningpo, Shaou-hing and Tai-chew ; where, after 
a lapse of four or five conLuries since their primary offense, 
they still continue to suffer the penalty of hereditary degra- 
dation. 

Sept. 28rt. — I attended a religious aen-ice held in the 
morning by the American missionaries, at which there was 
an attendance of about sixty persons, consisting principally 
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of CUneBe serTanlB, teachen, and ptipib. It was a sceiw 
well calculated to impress the ntktive mind, accnstomed to 
thfl snpeiBtitionB o{ idolatry, with tbe Bolemnity and Bub- 
linjity of Cfaristian worahip addressed to tbe one true God. 
The next day, amid the affectionate greetings of friends, I 
paid a farewell to Ningpo, where I had hoped to spend 
many yean of usefulness, but in which, from continued 
sickness — the effect of debilitated constitution rather than 
of local insalubrity — I was unable to maintain my ground. 
Aiter I had been committed to the Divine blessing by one 
of the misaiouary brethren wh{»n I had last Tisited, and we 
had mingled our prayers together, that we might, each in tbe 
di0erent spher^ in which Providence might place us, ever 
realize the Divine presence, and be employed to God's glo- 
ry, I embarked, at ten p.m., cm board a native boat, and at 
midnight weighed anchor. 

The circumstances of my three months' residence at 
Ningpo, although a season of protracted weakness and 
sickness, will ever be remembered among tbe most pleasing 
recollections of my life. The missionary brethren from 
America, of whose kind attention I shall ever retain an af- 
fectionate remembrance, were diligent in pursning their 
wwk, and, though as yet few in number, are likely to 
become, as a body, eminently useful Only one British 
laborer had at this time entered on the station of Ningpo^ 
a female miBsionary, who, with her own independent re- 
sources, was making a praiseworthy effort to impart the 
benefits of a Christian education to about twenty female 
children. The prejudices and snspiinons of the parents, 
which were at first roused by the slightest incident, even 
causing the removal of every child at the mare arrival of a 
steamer in the river, had been gradually allayed by her 
judicious and kind management, and their confidence waa 
daily increasing. A little babe, rescued frxim slow starva- 
tion, had just been received as an inmate, on the day of my 
last visit at the school. Boys could be obtained from their 
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parents without difficulty, for a term of yean, to be edu- 
cated by the miBsionaries; and the system had beeu already 
partially acted on by them. But it is only to unmarried 
female missionaries — and even to such with some degree 
of hesitation — that the Chinese are willing to intrust the 
care of their female children. Miss Aldersey, therefore, 
deserves the sympathy and prayers of all who are inter- 
ested in the success of her bold experiment. Her labors 
have been conducted, both here and previously in Java, 
with a degree of perseverance and courage which deserves 
to find a place among those instances of female fortitude 
with which the history of Christian missions abounds. 

Our Chinese boat lay at anchor off Chin-hai during the 
night. The next morning, also, we were detained by foul 
winds for some time off the mouth of the river. About mid- 
day, with the change of tide, we proceeded toward Chusan, 
where we arrived, about an hour after sunset, on Septem- 
ber 30th. 

During the first few days of my stay at Chusan, I resided 
in the house of a friend on the beach, fi-om which I after- 
ward removed to the house of an American missionary, sit- 
uated near the north gate within the city of Tinghai. 

On October 3d, the French embassador, M. Lagr^n6, 
with his family and suite, landed at Chusan, amid a salute 
of artillery from the British, and a guard of honor. The 
visit of hia excellency gave a temporary excitement to the 
place. Among the suite was the son of the late Duke of 
Tarentum, Marshal M'DonaH, who, in the fieedora of 
friendly hospitality, mingled with some of the veterans, 
who bad been opposed to his martial sii'e. In addition to 
some priests in private garb, there was one who appeared 
vrith his excellency on various public occasions, and was 
said to be the superior of the order of St. Lazarus, whose 
emissaries are numerous in China. 

During my stay in Chusan I had an opportunity of offici- 
ating on the Sundays at an afternoon service of the troops. 
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A Budtiist temple, formerly devoted to the service of idols, 
imd even now bearing marks of the late war in portions of 
the walls battered hy the connon-balla of the British, was 
the scene of our religious service. The whole European 
battalion were assembled, and the Froteatant part of them 
marched to the building, which was ordinarily used as a, 
canteen for the troc^s. On the first occasion about 500 
penons were assembled, to whom I preached a sermon on 
the blessedness of a Christian death. Tbe subject was sug- 
gested by the itinera] procession of a young naval officer, 
whom I had buried during the past week, and whose 
remains were attended to the grave by a body of military 
and part of a man-of-war's crew, the soldiers firing, accord- 
ing to custom, at the conclusion of the service. 

A period of five years had elapsed since the first occupa- 
tion of the island by tbe British. During the whole cf this 
time the military residents had been left destitute of tbe 
advantages of a resident chaplain. It was indeed afiecting 
to behold that assemblage, the sad relics of war, climate, 
and disease, and to reflect on the numbers who had sunk 
into the grave without the comforts of religion even in their 
dying hour, or tbe ministerial offices of burial The deep 
attention depicted in every countenance in that martial 
assembly seemed to tell a tale which might well appeal to 
tbe sympathy of statesmen, and suggest thoughts of self- 
reproach for past neglect. The French embassador, in my 
hearing, drew an ioTidious contrast between the neglect of 
the British government in leaving so large a body of soldiers 
for BO long a time destitute of Epiritual instruction, and the 
conduct of his own government, who, in addition to Other 
priests on board the fi-igate, had supplied him with a private 
chaplain among his suite. 

About twelve pious soldiers used also to visit me on an- 
other evening of the week, within the city, where I held 
another religious service. 

I remained ia Chosan for a fivtuight, waiting for « pass- 
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CHAPTER IVIII. ■ 

GENERAL DESCOIPTION OF CHUSAN. 

Topography — Character of the PopuUlioD — NstunilPioductiaaa — E<«at*of 
fint Cipture by tbe Britiih— Eicflsm of Troopt-Nati™ Pillager*— 
Hmaciog Edkla of ChinsM Oorenuneat — Chinese Kidtuppers — Sufirr- 
iDgs of Biitiih Soldier* — Armistice sad Cession of ChiisBn — Inaincerity 
of Chinoie GoTBrament— Recapture of Chuean— Rapid Successes of 
Brtlish Expedition aloQg (he Cmat — Treaty of Nanking end Eetealion 
of ChuBin — Mingled Influence of Britiih Occapaticn — British Adminia- 
tlmtion of Police— Foreign Trade — Hiuionar; Proapecte —Papular Peel- 
ing on reTBrting to their own native GoTemnaent. 

Chdban is the largest islimd of an archipelago of that 
name, which lies off tha central part of the extensive line 
of Chinese coast. This duster of islands forms a district in 
tbe depaitment of Ningpo, named Tingbai-heen, af^er die 
capital of Chuaan, ^hich city is situated in latitude 30° 0' 
20" north, and in longitude 122° 5' 18" east. The island 
stretches, in an irregular form, about twenty-five miles in 
length from northwest to southeast, its average breadth 
being about tan miles. There are eighteen principal Til* 
lages in the island, together with a number of lesser ham- 
lets, where the cultivators of sorae larger farm are collected 
together within a wall surrounding their little dwellii^. 
Lofty lulls, rising to the height of from 1000 to 2000 feet, 
intersect the country in aU directions, and inclose a number 
of fertile valleys, in which crops of bean, maize, rice, and 
tho sweet potato, sheltered by the surrounding eminences 
from the cold blast, waye in rich luxuriance, to deligbt the 
eye and revrard the toil of the husbandman. Every valley 
has its little stream or rivulet, pursuing its course dovrn the 
yetdant slopes, and finding a tortuous chamiel to the eea. 
Those valleys, which open on the beach, are guarded from 
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the impetuous waters of thsBpring-tideBby broad and firm- 
iy-^ODBtnicted banien of earth, piled along' the shore, and 
poMMsing ontlMs, which, at certain seasons, are opened to 
drain the neighboring rice-fields of their Buperabundant wa- 
ter. There are few parts of the island which are not com- 
pelled to yield some kind of produce for the supply of hu- 
man necessitiee. The only spots which escape the plow or 
spade are the tbouaands of little tombs which conceal die 
departed dead, and whose lofty piles of grassy herbage, 
surmounting the top, denote the numerous contributions 
of eacred earth which their relatives annually make, The 
extraordinary nnmber of tombs which cotot the hills bor- 
dering on the northwest of the city prove its great antiquity 
and numerous population. Scarcely a spot is to be seen 
which is not occupied with atone monuments, inscribed 
widi the names and dates of the deceased. The city itself 
is of an irregular, pentagonal form, about two thirds of a 
mile in length from north to south, and a little lees in aver- 
age breadth from east to west It is surrounded by a wall 
about eighteen feet in height and fifteen in breadth, which 
is nearly three miles in <nrcuit, and through which four 
gates open into the surrounding country, respectively 
named from the four cardinal points. The parts of the 
wall which croas the Cameronian Hill so as to tncloee por- 
tions of it vrithin the city,' are in a state of semi-dilapida- 
tion, the ramparts having been thrown down by the British 
troops after their escalade and capture of the defenses. 
From tins eminence a fine view is obtuned of the city, and 
of the harbor at the distance of a mile, with the adjoining 
country and the neighboring islets. Several open spaces, 
formerly occupied by the public ofiicea and houses of man- 
darins, remain as monuments of the destructive ravages of 
British assailants. A fine pE^da rises above the general 
level of the buildings in the western part of the city. In 
several of the groves, which Hne the neighboring hill-sidea, 
ore little temples, under tlie superinteBdence of one or two 
U 
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priesU, who are generally sent from the teland trf Pootoo, 
the gnsd motropolia of Budhiam in this pan of China. 
About a mile to the north of the city there is a yory pretty 
grotto and flower-garden on a small scale, skillfully contiired 
so as to represent the usual beauties of rural scenery in a 
small space. Two bridges over a stream of water, and 
two flights of Btone steps, lead the visitor, hy a circuitous 
route, to the other end of the grotto, combining a variety 
of scenes, the arrangement of which is creditable to the in- 
genuity of the native artist, and has been generally attract- 
ive to foreigners. 

The paths over the hills and across the fields are gener- 
ally very narrow, in many parts scarcely admitting one 
person to walk, except with extremo care. Some of the 
valleys are very picturesque, and have received an English 
name from some circumstance happening to individual for* 
idgnera on the firat capture of the island. Among these, 
Ao long valley, commonly called Anstruther's Valley, de- 
serves mention, bo termed from the fact of a Britiah ofiicer 
of that name being Iddnapped by the Chinese in that part, 
and taken prisoner to the mandarins on the continent. The 
whole population of the island has been variously esti- 
mated; but the most probable estimate reckons it to 
amount to 120,000, one fourth of the number being con- 
tained within the city of Tanghai. 

The character of the population resembles that of the 
people on the neighboring mainland. They are free from 
that turbulent hostility to foreigners which prevails among 
their countrymen in the province of Canton. The former 
inhabitants of Chuaan, according to tradition, manifested 
great opposition to the reigning dynasty on the first subju- 
gation of China by the Manchoo Tartars, They are said 
to have resisted all efforts to bring them to submission, and 
to have persisted in refusing to adopt the badge of servi- 
tude imposed by the conquering race— the modem fashion 
of ahaving the head and wearing a 4]ueue. Tina Inou^it 
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on them the TSngeanoe of the victorioaa bsnda of Hondioot, 
who Bubdued the island, and exterminated the whole rac« 
of the original iuhabiiants, whose place was supplied b j aa 
emigration from Ningpo of the ancestors of the present 
population. The mass of the people consists of agricuhu- 
riats and fishennen, the traders forming hut a small propfv- 
tion of the whole, except within th« city. Under the Chi- 
nese regime, which prevailed previously to the occupatioD 
of the island by the Biitisfa, the produce of the soil was 
divided into ten parts, of which one was paid to the gor- 
emment, four to the proprietor of the land, and the remain- 
ing five were the property of the cultivator. There are 
some rich landowners, hat few of.them have resided on the 
island since the war. The fertility of the soil is such, that 
from the same ground two crops of rice, beeidea vegetables, 
are raised with little labor, and that little is required only 
at one eeason of the year. Their plows are worked by a 
single buffalo ; and, after the grain is sown, the principal 
labor is that of irrigation. This is generaily performed by 
means of a circular machine, worked by a buffalo, the water 
being raised by a series of pieces of wood attached to a 
Btr^, into a higher level from the stream or dyke below. 
The harvests usually take place between the months of 
August and November. Rice is raised in quantities more 
than sufficient to support the whole population. From the 
surplus a kind of spirit is distilled, called samshoo, which 
forms the principal article of export. Vegetable tallow, 
tea, sweet potatoes, and cotton, are also produced for home 
consumption. The manufacture of salt, bricks, and various 
ardcles of doqiesdc use, furnish employment to a portion of 
the population. The people have the character of being in- 
dustrious and easily govemei . Highway robbery, though 
not unknown, is of extreme y rare occurrence. House- 
breaking is more common, and petty thefts are of daily oc- 
coirence. The population of the neighh<mng islands is 
taatty, sotne of them having only one or two familiea, 
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while others are endreljr deetitute of inhabitants. It is 
composed of the same .classes of people sa the inhabitants 
of Chusan, consisting of agriculturista, fiehennen, and salt- 
makeiB. Pirates and freebooters, chiefly irotn the more 
southern province of Fokeen, frequent the neighboring 
passages, but have never been known to attack Buropeans. 
The native craft are sometimes coUected together in Chu- 
fian harbor, so as to form a mutual convoy against these 
depredators on their voyage southward. In July of the 
present year, out of 180 junks, which left the harbor to- 
gether, 160 were compelled to return within four hours 
afterward, with (he loss of a few sailors, who were wound- 
ed by the spears of the pirates. Some cases of piracy have 
taken place close to the harbor ; but there are no grounds 
for suspecting the people of Chusan to be implicated iu 
these deeds of crime. 

There are passage-boats constantly plying between Chu- 
san and Ningpo, by which natives are brought the whole 
distance for the small sum of SOO copper cash, equal to 
about eigbtpence. There is a considerable intercourse be- 
tween the two places, the more i-espectable merchants re- 
siding at the city of Kingpo. They generally ti'ansact 
their business at Chusan by means of brokers and agents, 
and visit the island only on estraordinary occasions. Al- 
though Chusan possesses the elements of internal pros- 
perity, in the natural productions and independent re- 
sources which a bountiful Providence has afforded it, there 
are few cases of wealth, the people generally exhibiting 
the marks of poverty and slender means of livelihood. The 
cases of extreme want are, however, rare ; and every man 
in health can earn, by the sweat of his brow, sufiicient to 
supply the ordinary demands of nature. There are only 
a few of those public institutions which are met with in 
richer and larger cities for the relief of the destitute. The 
poor are left to die in the streets, or at the entrance of tem- 
ples. The owners of houses are careful to remove indigent 
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inniEttes on the first approacb of f^al diseitse, to prevent 
tbeir contamiaatioii hy death, and to aToid the expenses of 
interment, which legally dcTolve on the proprietor of the 
dwelling in which a pauper dies. The people are friendly 
and well-diBposed to strangers ; and a visit to the most dis- 
tant parta of the island can be made at any time, and with- 
out any risk of meeting with personal violence or insulting 
expreeeions. The simple elements of society appear to he 
held together principally by the bonds of patriarchal law, 
unwritten indeed, but deeply rooted in the feelings of the 
people. The social condition of the people of Chusan 
stands forth in happy contrast with the heterogeneous ole- 
mentB of which the Chinese population of Hong Kong is 
composed, and with the nocturnal depredations on prop- 
erty, and violence on person, which have long prevailed 
there. On the testimony of those officers of the British 
government who have bad the best opportunity of ascer- 
taining the truth, Chusan possesses an industrious, orderly, 
and respectable class of inhabitants, and enjoys a general 
exemption from those social disadvantages which have 
converted the British possession ofi* the southern coasts into 
a receptacle for the most abandoned desperadoes of the 
adjoining continent. 

Such is the general character of an island which is inti- 
mately associated vrith the most prominent events of the 
late war vrith China. In the beginning of July 1840, the 
British expedition arrived before the town of Tinghai, the 
authorities of which wore summoned to surrender. There 
was something tragical in the occurrences of that time, 
when, in pursuance of a policy of warfare more bold than 
just, the scene of conflict was transferred from the south 
of China to the central provinces, the inhabitants of which 
scarcely knew the name of Britain until they beheld her 
victorious armaments advancing before their defenseless 
homes. A show of resistance, more ludicrous than terri- 
ble, was offered ; and on July the 5th the British forces 
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Imsded, and, cBrrying every tUng befbre tfaem, on the next 
day flotared the city witbont * che^ The old Chinesa 
sdmiral, who, in a prevkNU parley witk die Britieh ccHn- 
mandera, had afiected a hatless coii^MMure, and laughed 
heartily as he descended the fbteign ship of war, calmly 
encountered his unhappy destiny. He had to choose be- 
tween two altematiTeB. On the one hand was present 
M&ty to be gttioed by dme]y surrender, but to be followed 
by the speedy vengeance of the emperor for cowardice; 
on the other hand there remained for him the altematiTe 
of meeting death w!lh a dignified courage while resisting 
the enemies of his country. He preferred the path of he- 
roism, and fell seriously wounded. His flag-captain was 
slain; and the ehe-hemt, the principal civil magistrate, in 
the hour of flight resorted to suicide as tbe termination of 
bis disasters. The Btitish troops were undisputed masters 
of the city, which for a time became a confused scene raf 
plunder and pillage. It was in Tain that officers were eta- 
tioned ia the difierent streets to restrain the Indian and 
European soldiery in tite hour of excitement. Every house 
was sacked, the intoxicating samshoo was eageHy sought 
and drank, and, but jbr the general destruction of tbe jars 
which contained this ardent spiiit, further excesses of the 
most deplorable kind might have followed. Meanwhile, 
the more respectable citizens had been fleeing through the 
nortbem, eastern, and western gates, to the distant parts of 
the island, wheiice they quickly tranaported themselves to 
the continent, beyopd the reach of their British invaders. 
Proclamations were issued from tbe British commaoder-iTH 
chief, offering security of person and of pn^rty to those 
who were willing to remain. But the stillness of desola- 
tion reigned every where ; and, as the troops advanced, 
only a few poor creatures, who were unable to escape, 
made their appearance. They were seen coming forth 
ftom their housex, imploring the barbarians to spare their 
lives, and seeking to dbarm their dreaded cruelly by ofier- 
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iag tbent tM. Tha hmtet daawi of ChitieK, who, amid 
ibte general flight of the inbBbitantB, ramained in the ialsBd, 
BOOQ ga^erod boldDUe, and proceoded to pillage the hooMa 
that had been abandoned by their wealthier owoan, and 
to ean7 the booty &on the city. Thii led to prohibitmy 
nseasures, and the gotea of the city were guarded, to pre- 
vent the rmnoTal of any property. The walls were also 
Ei, to defeat the many jdaoa of deception that were 
to Btnug^ away the plonder. Sometimea a coffin 
DS through the gates with a tzam of loudly-bewailing 
moumere, who were allowed to pass. The funerals loon 
became so frequent, that at last a coffin was opened, and 
instead of the corpse, a quantity of silk was discovered 
within. Some of these plunderers were shot dead on at- 
tempting to ferce their way past the sentri^. The shop- 
keepers who remained soon resumed their customs^ Toca~ 
tiona, and their commodities met with a rapid sale. Pro- 
visions were every where in request by the En^ish, wbicb 
the nadre tradera were eager to supply as a source of 
profit. Matters proceeded for some time in this smooth 
and easy course, when at length the Chinese rulers issued 
dwir threatening edicts against those individuals who sup- 
plied the barbaiians with provisions. A Chinese purveyor 
was seiKed by kidnappers, and being taken to Chinhat, was 
severely puoidied for his ofiense. Rewards were after- 
ward o^red for the capture of Englishmen, and e few 
cases of kidnapping and mutilation followed. Three Chi- 
nese were appr^ended and sentenced to be banged for an 
Mtempt of this kind. During the previous night, one of 
them, while endeavoring to escape, was shot by the sentry 
on duty. Tbe two others were led forth to be suspended 
fifom the same branch of a tree, and after repeated bowings 
to a crowd of spectators, Chinese and BnCbfa, were thrown 
off by one of their own countrymen and fellow-prisonm, 
on whom the task was imposed. 

The intrigues of the mandsrina and the terrors of the 
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people soon produced a scarcity of provieions, wbicb may 
be cooeidered ba the primaiy. cause of the Hubeequent lav- 
ages of disease among tbe troops. The dire menaces of 
the mandanqs against those who furnished supplies to the 
British produced such a panic in tbe tniuds of the Cbinestt 
inhabitants, that Tingfaai became, in a short time, deserted 
by the people, and the necessaries of life were witb diffi- 
culty obtained. The people also, in the villages around, 
became so emboldened by the forbearance of the British, 
that every straggler from the foraging parties was seized, 
and the most trifling arricles of food had to be guarded and 
convoyed by an armed force. Meanwhile, the troops, en- 
camped on a marshy swamp, amid the intense heat of sum- 
mer, were suffering from the combined effects of sickness 
and bad provisions. Fever and dysentery spread fearful 
havoc among them. The removal from tents into comfort- 
able quarters in the city proved but a slight alleviation of 
the evil. The severity of their sufferings, added to the fre- 
quent attacks of the peasantry, might naturally have been 
expected to try the patience of tha military. There is, 
however, every reason for believing that the general for- 
bearance of the troops was in the highest degree creditable 
under these circumstances of provocation. Notwithstand- 
ing these adverse circumstances, some desultory attempts 
were made to organize a native police throughout the 
island, and to form a system of internal government. 

At this juncture the tidings arrived of pacific overtures, 
and tbe conclusion of a truce.with the Chinese government. 
After a series of diplomatic negotiations, during which 
Chinese duplicity had full scope for its exercise, a treaty 
was concluded between the representatives of the Chinese 
and British governments. The prisoners on either side 
were to be liberated; the island was to be evacuated; and, 
in accordance with these stipulations, on Feb. S3d, 1841, 
Chusan was restored to the Chinese. The British expedi- 
tion was soon on its way to the southward ; and thus an 
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iJl-thned dependence on the promisea and fair apeeches of 
E-le-poo averted for a time the impending blow, and eerved 
to defer the day of plenary retribution. 

The result showed that neither party was satdsfied with 
the terms of the peace ; and El-le-poo had soon to bear the 
weight of imperial displeasure, in distant exilo from the 
flowery land. Subsequent events proved the insincerity of 
the Chinese, and the note of warlike preparation was again 
sounded. The anival of the new plenipotentiary, Sir H. 
Pottinger, brought energy and finnness into the scene of 
operation ; and soon an expedition was a second time ou 
its way fi-om Hong Kong. Amoy speedily fell before the 
assembled forces, naval and military. Ningpo was situated 
next in the contemplated order of advance toward the im- 
perial capital. Chusan lay in the route, and again became 
an object of attack. During the interval since its evacua- 
tion its defenses had been strengthened, snd a long tine 
of mud fortifications had been thrown up along the beach. 
The resistance, though more determined on the pnil of the 
Chinese than on the former assault, was equally ineflectual. 
On the- west of the harbor a strong body of troops landed, 
and pursued the routed bodies of Chinese over the hills 
toward the city. On the east the cannonade of the British 
soon silenced every Chinese gun, and emptied the Pagoda- 
Hill fort of its defenders. The bravery ^f many individuals 
was conspicuous; but the British boi'e every thing before 
them, and a second time Tinghai fell into the hands of a 
foreign invader. A body of the troops was detached to 
scour the island in all dii'ectiona ; and before the expedition 
left, Chusan was placed under military government, and 
garrisoned by a body of 400 men. Thus, after a lapse 
of less than eight months, on October 1st, 1841, the island 
again became subject to British law. The inhabitants 
were made acquainted with the fact of its probable reten- 
tion for many years under British power, till the whole of 
the demands of Britain should be not only acceded to, but 
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also oanied into oSecL FroclamationB traiw «ued, prbmv 
tRDg protection to the peicsKble and denoancing pttnirii- 
meat against the disorderly. The people irare ioducad 
to resame their customary trsdes, b^ iae asiuraDces of 
a just ftnd loAtering gorenunent. From that time to th« 
preeenl afiain hava gradually aaamed a peaceful aipect, 
and the popnIatioD hare become reconciled to, and eren 
contented wkh, their foreign mlers. The subsequetit evonts 
of the war ceased to affect their condition. The capture 
of Chinhai at the distance of diirty miles on the mainland, 
the occupation of Ningpo, the reduction of Chapoo, wm« a 
rapid succeesion of defeats, thoroughly humbling to the . 
arrogance of the native mien. The fall of Shanghai, the 
dreadiiil storming of Chinkeang, aud, lastly, the approach 
of the expedition undei' the vtiry walls of Nanking, with a 
numerous Beet of ships of war, which, by the skill of the 
surveying departments of the force, bad overcome all the 
formidable difficulties of navigating the Yang-tze-keang, 
the key to the whole empire, proved to a demonstration the 
power and superiority of those foreigners whom tiiey had 
hitherto affected to despise. On August S9th, 1842, the 
treaty of Nanking was signed, and the retention of Chusan 
formed a part of the stipulations, until ihe payment of the 
last installment of the indemnity, which was to take place 
in the early part a£ 1846. The dreadful ravages of disease, 
by which BO many of our troops were brought to the grave 
on the 6rBt occupation of the island in 1840, were soon 
proved to be die result, not of local insalubrity, but rf 
unparalleled privations. For four years, since ita second 
capture, Chusan has been found a healthy and agreeable 
residence ; and many are now able to acknowledge, vrith 
gratitude to the Almighty, the invigoratmg influence of 
its climate, after a change from the insalubrity of Hong 

Tlie influence, for good or for evil, which British occupa- 
tioti exerts, involyes a respcmaibility of the most serioiu 
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Idnd. The conBiderfttion of tbis aubject will naturally 
awaken anxious reflections in the mtnda of tfaoM ChrieiiaD 
patriots who view even the greatness and gioiy of their 
nadre land, and tbo wide extension of the Britiab empire, 
as events important indeed, bnt secondary to the interests 
of the RedeemOr's kingdom, and the proclamation of that 
message of mercy which every whei« breathes die spirit 
of its Heavenly Author, Peace on earth and good-unll to- 
ward men. The probable efiects of British tenure of this 
important island on the social and moral state of the popu* 
Istion, and indirectly on the destinies of the Cbineae empire, 
might have furiiished an interesting subject for conjecture. 
The extent, however, to which such hopes have beisn real- 
ized is a matter more easy ibr investigation. It would have 
argued no very sanguine temperament to have hailed the 
temporary annexa^on of Chusan to the empire of Britain 
as a rare and precious opportunity for an exhibition of the 
arts and civilization of the west— of the mild but incorrupt- 
ible majesty of British law — of the sublime morality and 
benevtdence of the Christian character — and of the fostering 
influence diffused by British government on the commerce, 
the liberties, and the happiness of the governed. A more 
intimate knowledge, however, of human affairs, and of the 
genera] tendency of British cotonieation, would, perhaps, 
have moderated excessive expectations of this kind. The 
actual condition of the people, and the feelings cberiahed 
by them toward the foreigners, may afford an insight into 
the real effects of British connection. The absence of all 
taxation, the large amount of gain acquired by the trades- 
men, and the well-known and acknowledged fact of the 
impartial administration of justice equally to rich and poor, 
have undoubtedly attached considerable numbers of the 
people to the British. But the dark side of the picture 
must be viewed before we hastily gather the self-complais- 
ant inference, that we have here reared a permanent mon- 
ument of our soperior^ to the old Chinese regime in that 
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ay«8. Frequent deeds of violeoce oo the part of the sol- 
diery, numerous scenes of intoxication iirom the maddening 
draughts of samshoo, a general disregard of the feelings of 
the Chinese, and continual outhreaks of a proud, overhear- 
ing spirit on the vanquished race, required something more 
of an opposite character, to counteract their natural effect 
on the native mind, than the mere spectacle of the power, 
the arU, and the wealth of the new-comers. Accordingly, 
we find that the popularity of the British is limited to those 
on whom sel^interest and lucre have operated as a hribe. 
The lower classes exhibit no decided indications of hostility. 
The better classes, however, who had rank and conse- 
quence to lose, are naturally dissatisfied with the present 
state of things. Sighing in secret for the period when they 
will be able to resume their former position in society, 
they maintain a cautioua reserve of their opinions on all 
subjects of comparison between the two governments. 
Before the American residents they are less reserved, and 
speak in terms nf exultation of the approaching evacuation 
of Chusan and the restoration of Chinese rule. The boat- 
men, coolies, and servants regard the departure of the 
British as a cessation of ihoir high wages. The shopkeep- 
ers, also, who have gained money from the foreign resi- 
dents, are naturally sincere in their regret at the departure 
of the British troops. As the mandarins will probably prac- 
tice extortions'on those who have acquired wealth from the 
British, it is expected that many of this class will, on the 
cession of Chusan, migrate for a season to the cities on the 
continent, and thus contrive to escape their rapacious 
avarice. 

The administration of pohce under the British has been 
generally marked by a spirit of moderation and mildness ; 
though some of the British police ofGcera, ignorant of the 
distinctions of Chinese rank, have generally treated the 
gentry and mob equally alike. On the occasion of a trivial 
matter of complaint, a literary Chinese was tied by die 
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queae to a fellow-priBoner, and dragged tmceremonioiulj, 
throngh the g&ziog throngs of hia coantrymen, to the resi- 
dence of the British magistrate, who promptly dismissed 
the case. Their liabihty to such acts of degradation hare 
combined, with fear of the British, in banishing the wealth- 
iest native^ntry from the island. The native police em- 
ployed, by the British magisb'ate ai'e suspected of being 
also in the secret employ of the Chinese government, as 
spies on the proceedings of l<H«igneTB. They are taken 
&om the worst classes of the Chinese populadon, but do 
their work well, and have been found faithfiil to their 
present employers. Many of them have themselves been 
thieves; and their aojuaintance with the haunts and plans 
•fth«r former companions in theft has afforded advantages 
in the apprehension of ofienders. Sometimes they affect 
to be afrud of the vengeance of the thieves on the depart- 
ure of the British. The petty acts of Oicltety current in 
Chinese couits of law have been sometimes resorted to in 
the most unblushing manner by criminals. It was, at first, 
no uncommon occurrence for the accused to attempt in 
open court to bribe the police, the interpreter, or the mag- 
istrate, the people having been accustomed to a S3'stem in 
which money usually carried the day. One wealthy native 
merchant, who was apprehended with some stolen articles 
OD his person, pleaded that he was not the thief, and offered 
to bring the actual thief, who subsequently came and con- 
fessed the deed. The latter was sentenced, among other 
punishments of a severer kind, to lose his queue. This 
degradation was so unexpected that be earnestly begged 
for exemption from this part of the sentence, and brought 
witnesses to prove that the merchant, who had now made 
good bis escape, had bribed him by the sum of a hun^d 
dollars to plead guilty of the i^me, and to be his substitute 
io suffering the punishment. This vicarious punishment, 
in consideration . of pecuniary remuueration, is frequently 
connived at and tolerated by the Chinese rulers; but it 
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could not be teoogmEod by a BritiBb magistnite, and the 
poor du|M had to su^r tbe full penairr for hia avarice and 
deceit. 

The foreign trade of Chusan has heen almoet a nullity, 
being confined to a few ships touching on their way to the 
Other ports. The only vesBels in the harbor ape an occa- 
Bional ehjp of war, and three or four opinm-ehips, stationed 
there as receiTing-vessels. These afford the principal at- 
tracticHM to tbe Chinese merchants, to the exclusion of more 
regular commerce. Tbe fumes of opium, which at all 
times are wafted on the breeze and infect the wbole at- 
mosphere around, together with the numerous native smug- 
gling-craft which beset tbe sides of the opium-vessels, are 
Borne indication of the extent of this branch of traffic. Na- 
tive Bmuggling-vessels from Taicbew, Chinhai, Ningpo, and 
Chapoo, constantly convey back the drug by stealth to the 
mainland, and reap a rich amount of gain &om their bold- 
ness. The monthly sale of opium in the harbor of Chusan 
averages £%»n 225 to 330 chests. The Chinese officers at 
Ningpo are said to connive at the introduction of the article 
on payment of 5 percent, ad valorem duty, «.e., from 25 to 
SO dollars per chest. This is a fact of open notoriety 
among the Chinese at Ningpo and Chusan. The whole 
sum is supposed to be swallovtred up among the venal 
agents of the customs. The only general trade with for- 
eigners has consisted of a few cargoes of camphor and 
alum. Nothing, however, of any extent or importance has 
been transacted in the absence of tbe former capital and 
wealth of the island. 

The presence of foreigners will probably stamp a per- 
manent character on the tastes and wants of the people of 
Chusan. Trifling articles of European manu&cture have 
found their way into Cfauaan, and given a new impulse to 
native ekilL And thus the people will be at least half a 
century in advance of their countrymen. Old prejudices 
have been sapped and undermined; so that, amid aS the 
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bulti aod abiuea of our truat, the pennanent benefits con- 
ferred by our temporaiy jurisdiction will, on the whole, 
counterbalance the moral evila. The apect&cio of a gov- 
ernment superior to bribes and extortions has been exhib- 
ited to their view. That moral power which Briush truth 
and integrity have acquired in India— more than all our 
force of arms could alone affect — has here been established 
in the native mind. It may have driven from Chusan the 
rich and wealthy, vrbot disgusted with our ignorance of 
Chinese customs, were offended with the impartiality of 
our adminietralioQ of law. But when time shall have 
blunted the sense of private wrongs, it is to be hoped that 
a rule so just and incorruptible in ite character, in contrast 
with the corruption of their ovra officers, vrill live in the 
recollection, and exercise a salutary influence upon the 
minds of alt classes of the inhabitants. 

At the present time a good understanding and a fiiendly 
spirit of co-operation exists between the British authorities 
at Chusan and the Chinese mandarins at Ningpo, as far as 
it has been required in the mutual surrender of criminals 
and fugitives. Complicated cases of law are generally 
banded over to the che-heen of Ningpo; and, in considera- 
tjon of the speedy resumption of Chusan by the Chinese, 
most matters of legal dispute are referred to them for per- 
manent adjustment. By many persons it is believed that 
the Chinese government either have succeeded, during the 
last four years, in secretly levying the land-tax in Chusan, 
or intend, on their resumption of the island, to levy the 
whole arrears of taxation. The British authorities have, 
however, done all in their power to throw the shield of 
their protecting influence around the defenseless inhabi- 
tants. Proclamations have been Issued, bearing the signa- 
ture of his Excellency the Governor of Hong Kong, prom- 
ising full indemnity and protection in all cases of wrong 
inflicted hereafter on those connected with the British, 
Every thing has been done, both by conciliation of the na- 
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tive authorities and bjr protectiTe meaaureB on behalf of tba 
pec^le, to facilitate the transition of power. 

One Protestant miasionary only, from the American Gen- 
eral Assembly's Boai'd of Misfflons, is now Mattoned at 
Chusan, residing within the city, where he intends to main- 
tain his position _till summoned by the Chinese to quit the 
island. The experiment which he is tbua about to make 
of the liberality and forbearance of the Chinese will be 
awaited with much interest and anxiety. The expulsion 
<^the £aat India Company's commercial agents, moie than 
a century ago, after a year or two of supposed toleration in 
Chusan, is a precedent which leads us to cherish only a 
faint hope of any prolonged residence of foreigners bring 
permitted ailer the resumption of Chusan by the Chinese.' 
Aa a sphere of missionary exertion, it resembles the gener- 
al character of Ningpo. The dialect is the same, the char- 
acter of the people is similar, the salubrity is greater, and, 
under a European rule, the prospects of permanency for 
educational institutions would have been highly favorable. 
A beautiful island, with a fine climate and a peaceable, 
well-disposed population, noder the paternal influence of 
juBt government, would have been a promising and inviting 
field for missionary exertion. We leave the lovely island 
of Chusan vrith regret, but with adoring submission to 
that unseen band of Providence which directs every event 
to the purposes of the divine glory and the welfare of man- 
kind. 

The absence of any marked feelings of regret on the part 
of the inhabitants generally at their return to Chinese rule, 
and the positive joy at the prospect cherished by large 
numbers, are facta of interest at the present juncture, and 
give birth to niany reflections on the real nature of their 
own government. Although relieved from all taxation, and 
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pomeasmg oppoitunities of gain without fear of extortiou 
under tbe British, they prefer their own maudarins with al] 
their faults. The reason is plun, and extorts an encotniunt 
on their internal orgonizatioo, which has been reluctantly 
and tardily accorded to them. The government of China 
is probably the best pure despotism that ever existed. 
There is an influence of public opinion, a strong national 
feeling, which wiU survive the downfall of the Manchoo, as 
of former dynasties. The petitions of the people of Ningpo 
and Amoy after the late war, on behalf of their deposed 
mandarins, the preval^it desire of the people of Cfausan to 
revert to their native rule, and the cohesion of (he nation 
for so long a period, prove that, amid many anomalies and 
imperfections, their system of government contains much 
that is essentially good, and that the people are ordinarily 
better ruled than we should have thought possible in a nation 
destitute of a free representative government, and unen- 
lightened by the spirit of Christianity. Under a diflerent 
state of things, the people of Chusan would have hailed 
the continuance of British rule as a deliverance &om the 
oppressive yoke of native rulers. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SECOND VISIT TO SHANGHAL 

Tojige to Shinghu — ComparatiTs Tisw of the two Minumu; Staliooi of 

Shanghu alul Niogpo — A new Sect of MonliiLa Jn (be Interior of China — 
An original Work on Geography, by Commiiaionor Lin— Cbineaa School- 
master and BcholaiB — A Chinese Gradnate'a Rererenco of the written 
Character — A CooTJct (oSecingb; Deputy — MiJilary Heriena — OBeoain 
Epilhela to Foreierwrs — Froceiaion of the Taoutai — Receot Supplement 
10 Ihe Edict of Toleration— Voyage to Chusan. 

On the evening of October 11th I embarked on board a 
Bchooner, bound for Shanghai, and weighed anchor on the 
Ibllowing moming. The breeze, which was at Jirat moder- 
ate, began to freshen from the South, and we Boon passed 
through the islands to the westward of Chusan. In a few 
bonni we doubled the southern headland of the island of 
Kin-tang, and sailed along within sight of the city of Chiu- 
hai. From this point our course lay northward to the 
7ang-tze-keang. The violence of the tides, as we crossed 
the bay of Chapoo, was such as to render it necessary to 
make allowance for the current by keeping the head of the 
vessel a few points ii'om the true course. By midnight wo 
were off Gutzlaff's island, and at daybreak we entered the 
river. There beingno land in sight, the position of the ves- 
sel could only be ascertained by soundings, which gave, for 
some time, only three fathoms, and afterward live fathoms. 
The bank of the river soon appeared on our lefl, and the 
low, flat island of Tsung-ming lay at a distance (m our right. 
With the wind and tide in our favor, we rapidly sailed up 
the narrow channel, and by ten a.m. came to anchor at 
Woosung, 

Here I hired a native boat to convey me to Shanghai ; 
but the strength of the breeze, which was contrary, together 
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vritfa the dashing of the water over our little cn&, soon 
convinced me of the inapracticability of our Teachiog die 
tatj during tbe day. I detennined, therefore, on disetn' 
barking at the Till^;e of Wooeung. Here I procured a 
diair, in which I proceeded Hcrow the countiy to Shanghai, 
leaving my boy to bring up my luggage and bed in the 
boat by the next moming. Ab usual, the bargain had to 
be Btrnck, which caused half an hour's earnest debatiDg 
with the peasants, before we could succeed in moderating 
their exorbitant demands for bearing me. Befinre leaving 
the boat at Woosung, I bad selected a few books to distrib- 
ute at the difi*erent hamlets on my way to the cily. Some 
of the lonngers on the beach at Woosung caught sight of 
tbem, and foUowed me with tlieir importunate i-eqneats. I 
gave away about twenty copies among tbem; but their 
eagerness overcame their senae of propriety, and I had 
reasiMi to remember tbe long naib on tbeir fingers, wUch 
had been brought rather roughly in contact with toy hand. 
They afterward surrounded my chair, and coukl with diffi- 
culty only be restrained from helping tbemselves, as I but- 
toned up my coat closely to the collar. I passed over the 
same line of country as on a former occasion, and arrived 
at Shanghai by sunset, thorottghly drenched with ihe rain, 
which had descended in torrents. Here I was soon com- 
fortably lodged in the bouse of my brother M'Clatchie. 

A residence of three months in the city of Ningpo, and 
also for nearly one month in the island of Chosan, since 
tbe period of my former visit to Shanj^ai, enabled me to 
form, on the spot, a comparative esdmate of the peculiar 
advantages and &cilitieB for the work of Ghiistian missions, 
which they respectively afford. It may not, perhaps, be 
deemed inopportune to subjoin in this place a statement of 
some of the principles and reasons which have influenced 
the Church Missionary Society to select Shanghai and 
Ningpo as their first missionary stationB in China. 
. Viewing, in all its comprehenBive beatings, the probable 
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influeoca of a misBioD in ChintL on the proapectB of Chris- 
duiitf in the Eaet— andeavoring to estimate at their jast 
value the existing indications of a piogresBive movement is 
the native mind — examining in the mirror of God'a word, 
the present leadings of Providence and tokens for good— 
and, above kll, assured of the final overthrow of &lsebood, 
and the victory of Christian truth — the Church Missionary 
Society have felt that missiooary efEbrta for the conversion 
of die Chineae ought to be taken in hand, in a spirit of 
&ith in some degree commensurate with the glorious object 
in view, and on a scale of magnitude worthy the church Co 
which they belong. 

To concentrate and censolidate our missionary work on 
some definite field, which can be strongly occupied, is ob- 
viously a preferable conrae to that of scattering our divided 
and weakened fiirces over an extended line of coast, amaag 
a diversity (^dialects and native character. To avoid one 
error, however, it is not necessary to run into the oppomte 
extreme of narrowing our sphere of exertion, so as to limit 
all our attention to one spot. 

If we wish to select one of the newly-opened ports of 
China, and moke it the solitary advanced picket in invad< 
lag these vast regions of error, the mind is perplexed in 
the choice between Shanghai and Ningpo. The former 
promises to become the grand commercial emporium of 
the north; and, as a nudetis of foreign intercourse, and, in 
a mercantile point of view, already inferior to Canton alone, 
it ofiers the advantages of a frequent communication with 
Europe, by vessels sailing direct to Shanghai, without 
touching at Hong Kong. 

The latter, at a quiet missionary station, racempt fi-um 
the usual deteriorating influence of a foreign mercantile 
community, presents faoilitiea of a different kind. Ningpu 
approves itself to most persons as the more deurable sta- 
don, considered solely in referaacs to misMonary work, but 
seems to be too retired a spot to be the solitary seat of a 
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mistdon. Time, experience, and the couise of events will 
alone sbow the real superiority of each, separately consid- 
ered. But if both are occupied, and each place is thus 
made to blend to its peculiar advantages, they present one 
of the most magnificent fields of missionaty enterprise that 
' the Christian Church could desire. 

On the one hand, 

1. Shanghai is the port of Soo-chow, from which it ia 
distant about fifly miles — the metropolis of classic htera- 
ture, of taste, and of fashion — the Oxford of China — a cen- 
ter of influence, whence the rays of native philosophy are 
dispersed over the milliona of educated Chinese. 

8. Looking beyond the events of the present time, and 
contemplating the possible extension of foreign intercourse 
vrith the interior, we regard Shanghai also as the key to 
Nanking, the old capital of the empire, and distant only 
about 300 miles. 

3. Again, it commands the entrance of the Yang-tze- 
keang, forming, by its junction with the Grand Canal, the 
vast central artery of wealth and commerce, which supplies 
life and warmth to the most distant extremities of the 
empire. 

4. Occupying a central position, midway on a line of 
coast running nearly 2000 miles from north to south, of all 
the free poits it approaches nearest to the present capital, 
Peking. It lies withm fifty miles of the 32d degree of 
north latitude, beyond which Britdsh vessels are prohibited, 
by treaty, from sailing vrithin a distance of 150 miles from 
the coast, 

5. If the presence of foreign influence be deemed a valu- 
able adjunct to its other advantages, Shanghai (as before 
intimated) already possesses an extent of commerce ex- 
ceeding the united amount of all the other free ports, x.- 
clusive of Canton ; and, as such, must become an important 
rendezvous for native merchants from the interior. The 
impoilance of this position for disseminating the Gospel 
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tbrougb the interior, by means of a native agency lieTe< 
after, can acarcaly be overrated. 

6. Laatly, if we take a Iwge view, and eicteud the eye of 
&ith over tli9 boundleia expanie unexplored and unoccu- 
pied by misaionary laborera, we behold, in either of these 
two stations, the blight spot from which the light of trulb 
might penetrate the darkness brooding over Japan, the 
Loo-cboo islands, and the Burrounding archipelago. To 
the southeast lie the interestjng group of the Loo-cboo 
islands, within three days' sail in either monsoon. To the 
noTtheaaC we behold Japan, with its pagan rmUions, so long 
shut out, by exclusive jealousy, from intercourse with 
Christendom, within little more than three days' sail with 
a &vorable breeze. 

On the other hand, 

Ningpo, lying about a hundred miles to the south of 
Shanghai, and enjoying many of its advantages in a modi- 
fied degree, possesses additional independent facilities. 

I. The population, from the limited extent of its foreign 
commerce, is less exposed to the dia<]uietinf , contaminating 
influences on their simplicity. 

3. The literary character and social refinement of the 
people of Ningpo have acquired a celebrity throughout the 
empire. 

3. Ningpo is the usual point of access to the populous 
city of Hang-chow, which is the capital of the province of 
Che-keang, and is inferior in impoitance only to Soo- 
chow. 

4. It has also an extensive native trade with the inte- 
rior. 

5. Lastly, its situa^on on the mainland, opposite to Ghu- 
san, invests it with an important character, under a variety 
of future contingencies, of which it places us in a position 
to avail ourselves. In the evont of a recurrence of hostili- 
ties, Chusan would probably, as in the last war, be imme- 
diately occupied by British troops ' and, once reoccupied, 
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{t requuM no prophetic wiadom to predict its permment 
ratentiou, and its probable subetitutioii for Hong Kong, as 
(he base of British power. This would opes Ohusan to 
tnisaionaiT' efforts ; and misuonaries &oni Niiigpo, speakiRg 
the eame dialect, would be ready at once to enter on this 
fertile, salubrious, atid populotis island without deetmying, 
but rather cememting, the compactness of the two other 
stations. 

At both places the climate is &Torable for Europeuu of 
ordinary physical strenj;th ; the boundary regulations per- 
mit a considerable extent of missionary exerdon ; the peo- 
ple are friendly and respectful to foreigners ; the rulers 
evince no dispoBition to oppose the efforts of tnissianaries ; 
and the dialects of Shanghai and Ningpo, though dissimi- 
lar, resemble each other more than any other two of the 
consular cities of China. Should unforeseen circumstances, 
therefore, lead to a change of scene of missionary labors 
&om one place to the other, the inconTeniencea under this 
head would be considerably diminished. 

Viewed, therefore, as combining in themselves the several 
distinct advantages of salubrious climate, eligible residence, 
and friendly disposition of the inhabitants — of direct com- 
munication with Europe, of comparatively quiet isolation 
from foreigners, of contiguity to the strong-holds of native 
science, of local proximity to the second largest city in the 
empire, of importance in regard to Chusao, of central posi- 
tion in reference to the whole of China, and of future bear- 
ings of the moat magnificent order on the evangelization of 
the surrounding archipelago — the united missionary stations 
of Shanghai and Ningpo may, without hesitation, be assert- 
ed to present one of the noblest and most promising fields 
in the East. 

Their largeness of scope, and their central poririon amid 
surrounding regions, where one unexpected event nf Prov- 
idence may place millions of idolaters within reach of 
Christian philanthropy, point out these two cities as uniting 
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in thflmselvea f&cilities and advantages, for which we may 
look in vain in any other two stations on the coast of China, 
open to foreigneiB. 

At the period of my second visit to Shanghai, the nis- 
eionary seiriceB were conducted in the same manner as on 
my former visit. The friendly disposition of the people to- 
ward foreigners remained unabated, thoagh sometimes ex.- 
posed to the danger of interruption &om the conduct of the 
crews of the £uropean and American vessels in the river. 
Shanghai is & second Liverpool, in the extent of its com- 
merce and in the various races of people attracted diither 
by gain, who compose the lowest classes of its population. 
Whole streets are tenanted by the men of Fokeen — the 
Iriefamen of Cbina — men of ardent, impetuous, and enter- 
prising minds, but turbulent and irascible withal. It is in 
vain for foreigners to attempt any overbearing conduct to- 
ward this spirited race, A blow for a blow, an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth is their maxim of daily life. 
Tbe Chinese generaliy, in these more northemly cities, 
would as soon think of encountering a legion as of attack- 
ing individual foreigners, whose athletic powers of bodily 
slirength they are apt to overrate. But the men of the 
Chin chew junks have already begun to break this spell of 
terror. Some incipient aymptoma may be already traced 
of their increasing determination to resist tbe aggression of 
foreigiiers. Two or three of the mercantile residents, who 
flourished their sticks rather incautiously over the heads of 
these junk-nten, were speedily disarmed and put to an ig- 
nominious flight. 

This iucautiouB demeanor toward tbe natives on the part 
of the better class of foreigners, and tbe occasional excess- 
es of the foreign sailors temporarily visiting the port, are 
the principal danger to tnissionaiy exertions at Shanghai, 
and the great obstacle to the extension of our general in- 
with the respectable Chinese in all the consular 
1 of China. The foreign trade at Shanghai is rapidly 
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increasing. Fourteflu vesaels of lorga size were at ttna 

The following fact, which occurred during niy stay, mxy 
be mentioaed as an instance of the importance of Shanghai 
in regard to the interior of China. 

One of the missionaries was yiaited by a Chinese mer- 
chant front the interior, a member of a new philosophical 
sect, who had banded themselves together to efiect a refbrm 
in morals, and to correct the pride and avarice of their coun- 
trymen. This merchant's farorite scheme, after hearing 
the miseionary preach, was the possibility of grafting Con- 
fuciaDisni on Christianity, or Christianity on Confucianism, 
and combining the excellence of both systems. He made 
many inquiries about the nature of the Trinity, and wheth- 
er the Holy Ghost was not merely the intelligent soul of 
the man Jesus. Many other similar questionB showed the 
bias of his thoughts, and the real sincerity of his desire of 
knowledge. The greatest atumbling-block to his mtnd 
seemed to be ^e exclusive claims of Christianity to truth, 
and its condemnation of all other systems of morality and 
religion as resting on fundamental error. 

The same misaiona^ was also engaged in a Chinese 
publication, which posaeased a considerable degree of in- 
terest. A British merchant had liberally placed a thou- 
sand dollars at his disposal, for incurring the expense of re- 
editing a native work on geography, which had lately made 
its appearance. Tbia was the production of no less a per- 
sonage than the celebrated Commisaioner Lin. This ftinc- 
tionary, who bore so prominent a part in the early pro- 
ceedings attending the collision with Britain, had suddenly 
appeared on the political arena. Instead of being dead, 
OS report affirmed, he had regained the imperial favor, and 
had been elevated to the high jKisition of viceroy of two 
of the interior provinces. The restoration of the disgraced 
minister is some procf that the old anti-European or con- 
serradve party at Peking atill possess a considerable influ' 
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ence in the imperia] councils. The geographical work al- 
luded to was composed dui-ing the period of his disgrace, 
and hae been full of interest totheChineBe literati. Though 
it aboanded with nian;^errorB and miestatementa respecting 
weBtem nations, it contwned much that was creditable to 
the understanding and knowledge of its author ; and, when 
' pruned of its inaccuracies by the English editcn*, will be- 
come a useful text-book to the Chinese on the atadetics of 
foreign lands. 

During my stay at Shanghai I took frequent walks 
through the city, in which I was generally accompanied 
by my friend M'Ctatchie. On one occasion we formed the 
acquaintance of a schoolmaster, whom I afterward revisit- 
ed, with a present of books for himself and the more intel- 
ligent of his pupils. The master and his assistant were 
sitting at difTerent ends of the school, each listening to the 
recitations of a pupU. Each boy stood with his back turn- 
ed on the teacher, and, rocking from side to side, enuncia- 
ted, with breathless haste and in a loud singing tone, some 
passage from the Ta Heoh. The teacher had b pen, with 
which he inserted marks in the book, as the pupil proceed- 
ed with his lesson. My entrance discomposed the gravilj 
of the boys, and was near producifig the exercise of a se- 
vere act of discipline on some of the juniors. The boys 
who were setting at their desks sci'eamed out their lessons 
at the top of their voices, which is an essential part of 
study in a Chinese school. The noise and uproar of a few 
boys at their study is no slight disturbance to the unfortu- 
nate Chinaman who occupies the adjoining dwelling. Each 
of the elder scholars took some tracts, with the permission 
of the teacher, in order to carry them home to their parents. 
The master was very polite, and rather excessive in his 
acknowledgment of the favor conferred on him by my visit. 
The listless look and quiet manner of the seen-sang would 
hardly prepare a visitor for that stem correction which 
Chinese teachers sometimes apply to the mdolence of youth. 
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The straDge poature of the pupil, who- turns his back od 
the moBter in order that he may be unable to look over the 
book, is ratber contrary to European ideas of propriety. 
It has given rise to a characteristic phrase, pei sAoo, literal- 
ly " tn back a book," which has the general meaning " to 
repeat memoriter," from this practice of boys turning away 
their ikces from those who bear their i-epedticHK. 

The teacher of my friend M'Clatchie was an extraoi-di- 
ary specimen of tbis class of seen-sang. He attained the 
literary rank of sew-tsai, and hb degree made him almost 
intolerably vain and conceited. Keaou seen-sang was about 
sixty years of age, retained much of the energy of youth, 
and seemed to revel in a paradise of self-complaisancy, 
when we sat to listen to his magniloquent intonations of the 
classics. The impassioned gesture and literary enthusiasm 
of Keaou would have led us to believe that his mental en- 
joyment was very great, and the ideas conveyed by the 
composition very sablime. But on translating the immortal 
fragment, it was frequently found to consist of some such 
sentiments as these: — "He who makes just agreements 
can (uIM his promises ; he who behaves with reverence 
and propriety pats shame and disgrace to a distance ; he 
who loses not the fiiendship of those whom he ought to 
treat with kindness and respect may be a master." 

Notwithstanding his recent detection in an act of petty 
meanness, almost amounting to dishonesty, in a pecuniary 
transaction, and a severe reproof which he lately received 
for attempting to excite prejudice in a Budhist priest who 
visited my friend, by instilling into his mind objectioiis to 
the inelegant style of the Chinese Scriptures, he still retained 
very lofty notions of his dignity. Of this the following was 
an example. While engaged in instructing bis reverend 
pupil in Chinese, he took an opportunity of explaining the 
various gradations of rank, and the conventional appella- 
■ tions of respect current in polite society. He said, " It is 
usual to apply the term »zt-fao, ' doctor,' to learned scho'- 
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an, Hke mfseU diBtiiiguuilied in literature. To an infeiior 
gendeman, lika jounelil a literary student, it is usnat to 
give the title laou^j/, ' or.' " He then concluded these 
conceited Temarks by the modest lequeat that my fnend 
M'Glatchie would issue an ordra* to his servants always to 
addiees Keaou by the ^le o£tzeJbo, or doctor. 

On another occaaioD, his pupil was about to throw away 
a jnece of paper, which was inscribed with some Chinese 
senteaces. The old man afiected great surprise and indig- 
nation at the dishonor done to literature. After making 
some TM'bal remarks, he proceeded to indite a little essay 
on the honor due to wridng, which he afterward presented 
to his pupil, to prevent future acts of the kind. A tnuiBls- 
tion of this rare document would have afforded more amuse' 
ment than instruction to the Western readnr. It fiimished 
a true spedmen of Chinese logic, and of that remarkable 
stagnation of intellect which dieir puerile courae of educa- 
tioD tends to create and perpetuate. At the same time the 
fact indicated a lespect for the written character, the uni- 
vetaal prevalence of which feeling among the Chinese is 
of incalculable advantage in the distribution of Christiai) 
books, and furnishes an encouraging hope that these written 
messengers of truth will meet no mutilation from the hands 
of the people. 

In one of our excursions through the city, we passed 
through the difierent portions of the extensive range of 
buildings which form the pubhc offices of die che-been. 
As we were examining the judgment-seat, and listening to 
the proffered explanations of the by-standers, respecting a 
recent case of corporal punishment with the bamboo, one 
of the convicts appeared among them, bearing a large 
wooden collar, which was to be worn for four months. 
The culprit seemed to be in very good spirits, though 
rather the worse in appearance for bis iacumbnmce, which 
projected two feet in each direction &om under his neck. 
On further inquiry, it appeared that he was only die substj- 
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tote for a riclier man, who had been Bentenced for theft to 
wear the wooden collar for four months, but had succeeded 
in buying the serricea of a poor man as his deputy in un- 
dergoing the slow torture. One month of the period of 
punishment had already elapsed. The real convict was 
pursuing his usual business in a. distant part ; and in three 
months the collar-bearer would be released, with a pecu- 
niary reward for his four months' captivity and disgrace. 
Meanwhile, the dignity of Chinese law suffers in the public 
estimaticoi, and the humiliating fact is proclaimed from the 
august seat (^ jusdce, that money has the power of atoning 
for crime and purchasing an exemption from personal pun- 
lament. Hence it is no wonder that, among a people 
whose only pleasures are of a sensual kind, and under a 
government in whose eye riches cover a multitude of sins, 
money should have become the sole divinity enshrined in 
every man's affections. 

We sat for some time in a suit of rooms occupied hy 
policemen and jailers, a set of noisy, ill-looking gantesters, 
whose vocation had not improved their manner nor their 
phyriognomy. We were permitted to look through the 
bars into some of the prison-cells, the inmates of which ea- 
gerly gathered around the door, and appeared to be in very 
good spirits, if a judgment might be formed from their ani- 
mated conveisation and light-hearted humor. 

Oct. 21*t. — I went to see the military exercising their 
musketry in a lai^e open space near the lesser southern 
gate. Tbey advanced in companies, with intervals of ten 
feet between each man, and, after discharging their match- 
locks, ran back a few yards to reload. Meanwhile another 
party advanced to the same spot, and, after discharging 
their pieces, as rapidly retreated. Their matchlocks were 
of most clumsy contrivance and rude construction. There 
was a larger kind of gun home to the attack by two men, 
one of whom supported it on his shoulder a few inches 
from the muzzle, and the other, supporting the stock, took 
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aim and dischaTged the piece. The exhilniioii looked very 
mach like child's plajr, and Bcemed to be viewed as such by 
the assembled mob. 

On a anbeequent occasion I had also an opportuDity of 
witneesing a eword-esercise at the same place, in which 
various militai; evolutions were performed. Their skill 
consisted chiefly in piling up their shields in fantastical com- 
Unation, so as to foim alittle wall or testudo, behind which 
they sometimes retreated to escape the darts of assailants. 
At another dme, the more advanced ranks threw them- 
selves on the ground, and covered themselves with their 
shields; while those in the rear passed over them, treading 
on the shields in their advance. There was also a sham- 
fight, in which the combatants raised a loud yell at every 
blow which they dealt, in order to strike teiTor into their 
adversaries. When tfae exhibition was at an end, tho 
subordinate ofGcers approached a raised area, at a little 
distance, to receive the harangue of a military mandarin 
L, who presided on the occasion. 

In a later part of the same day, as I was sitting to rest 
myself in the shop of a tailor, who had lately arrived with 
his partners from Ningpo, several Chinese assembled ont- 
side, and began to converse with each other about foreign- 
ers. One of the Chinese was a tradesman just arrived ftom 
Soo-chow. He asked me if I was not one of the two En- 
glishmen who had lately secretly visited Soo-cbow. On 
my replying in the negative, he entered into a long con- 
versation with the men of Ningpo, during which I heard 
him apply the term quei-tze, or " devil," to the Englishmen. 
I interrupted him, and showed my strong disapprobation 
of such an insulting expreBsion. The man looked startled 
and ashamed, and soon watched his opportunity of taking 
a sudden departure, when I reminded him that a proclama- 
tion of the mandarins rendered such an expression a pun- 
ishable offense. The shopmen seemed very much annoyed 
md explained that he was no acquaint* 
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ance of llietrB, but a mere casual visitor. They said that 
he was a bad man, " not understandiDg the principles of 
decorum, and destitute of politeness." These were tb« 
most galling epitbeta to which a Chinese ear could listen, 
and the man of Soo-chow had to hear this reproof before 
he could effect his exit. 

Oct. 24iA. — As I waa proceeding in a chair toward the 
European factories, then in course of erecdon, ibe taou-tai 
was borne along in state through the street. My bearers 
quickly laid down my chair by the side of the way close to 
the wall, and all business seemed for a few minutes at a 
pause, as the great mandarin approached. Fiist of all 
came a couple of men fantastically dressed, and behind 
tbem, at the distance of a few yards, two executioners. 
Soon after, two men bore tbose common implements of jus- 
tice, the Chinese bamboo, while two more bore immense 
ibongs or whips of leather. The taou-tai tben passed in 
his chair of state, while the usual retinue of a few horsemen 
brought up the rear. His appearance was that of a grave, 
thoughtful old man, with long white beard and mustaches. 
Whether my bearers took the liberty of dropping me down 
in the street from curiosity, or from conventional respect to 
tbeir chief magistrate, I could not be certain, but was in- 
clined to believe that it was from the latter feeUng, and 
that to have withheld this customary homage would have 
exposed them to the danger of correction. 

Before leaving Shanghai I had an opportunity of reading 
■ translation of a public document purporting to be a proc- 
lamation of Pe-chang, viceroy of the " Leang Keang," in 
which publicity was given to an edict of Ke-Ying, the im- 
perial commissioner, for transacting negotiations with for- 
eign nations. This document was explanatory of the former 
edict of universal religious toleration. In this second edict 
the latter functionary proceeded to define the term teen choo 
kcaoa, " the religion of the Lord of Heaven," contained in 
his former edict, respecting the toleration of Christianity. 
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The term was now reMricted to " those who worshiped the 
Lord of Heaven, and vaterated the croa»," paying respect 
to imagee, pictures, and saints. Tbe second edict proceed- 
ed to prohibit ill-disposed persons from diftusing their relig- 
ious opinions under the pretext of being comprised under 
the term teen choo keaau, to prevent which dishones^ the 
limitation of the term was professedly made. 

Some of the expressions furnished ample internal evi- 
dence of Popish and probably of French influence having 
beeo employed with the Chinese authorities. It will after- 
ward be seen in what way this unfair partiaUty was recti- 
fied. 

On October S7th I bade fiirewell to my dear friends, 
M'Clatchie, Bishop Boone, and tbe other missionaries at 
Shan^iu, and embarked on board a British brig for Chu- 
san. We set sail the next morning, and proceeded about 
five miles down the river, till the unfavorable tide compel- 
led us to drop anchor. During this delay I landed on the 
south bank of the river, in order to distribute tracts, but 
found none of the villagers able to read. I ascertained, 
however, that there were some Roman Catholics at the dis- 
tance o£ a le (one third of a British mile), who were able to 
read. Ailer proceeding with a guide in that direction, 
about half the distance, I was hastily summtmed back to 
the vesse!, a favorable wind having sprung up In tbe 
mean time. I lefl the books with my conductor, to take 
to the village, who promised to fulfill my request 

After anchoring for the night at the mouth of the Woo- 
Bung river, we sailed the next morning, with wind and tide 
in our favor, down the Yang-tze-keang. It was a beauti- 
fiil day, and the voyage was extremely pleasant. A little 
before sunset, however, the vessel was suddenly laid almost 
on her beam-ends fay a white squall, which, coming on 
without tbe slightest warning, and unattended with either 
rain or clouds, so often dismasts vessels in these seas. Our 
vessel was, for a few moments, in great confusion, and we 
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expected our maata to give way before the violence of the 
squall. After a scene of considerable diHcrder, we were again 
enabled to nin on in our course under reduced sail. The 
captain for a time hesitated about anchoring, at sunset, un- 
der the Rugged Islands j but as the wind had moderated, 
and there was good anchorage throughout the bay, through 
which our course lay, he determined to sail on fbr a few 
hours till we reached some of the islands &rther south. 
He afterward repented of this decision, the wind soon in- 
creasing to a violent gate, which carried us at the mercy of 
the elements, in the dark of night, with only one sail set, at 
so rapid a rate as to endanger the strength of the chain-ca- 
ble if we ventured on casting anchor. After two hours ot 
great anxiety, as it was conjectured that we were near some 
of the rocky islands which lined the shore in all directions, 
at nine f.m. the order was given to let go the anchor, on 
which the vessel swung round, and, amid furious toseings 
and drivings, rode out the atorm in safety daring the night. 
A merciful Providence preserved us from destruction, as 
we were borne toward a lee-shore in a tremendous sea, all 
our lives being for the time suspended on the weakest link 
that held us to the anchorage. 

The next morning revealed to us our posiiion among 
rocky islands on nearly every side. Soon after daybreak, 
the wind having moderated, we were able to pursue our 
course through the narrow but deep channel of the BlackwaO 
passage ; and, sfter enconntering baffling vrinds, anchored 
a little outside Cbusan harbor in the evenmg of Octolier 
the 30th. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

VISIT TO THE SACRED ISLAND OF POOTOO. 

Tojiga lo Pootoo — Vsrioln Loeililies of the Iiluid — The "Pih-kw*" — 
The " Seen^me"— The " How-eie"— Ronwntie Hceaerj— HospiMlily ot 
the Abbot — Piieal importDninE foi Gifli to the Idolt — CoUegUte Systam 
of Succession to Temple- Benefices— The " Ying-iaw"— Palpable Decay 
of Bndbitm — Faosrat of b Piieat — ATarice and Ignorance of Honka — 
QaeMioai of People— Visit to the Suminit of " Fnh.ling-Bhan"- A newly- 
uriTSd Votary— Geaeral Ravien of Pootoo, and its Influence in the DiSn- 



After a etay of a few days in the city of Tinghai, on 
Nov. 5th I canied into execution the long-cherished proj- 
ect of a visit to the Budhist priests in their sacred island of 
Footoo. I was accompanied by a native servant and a 
crew of five Chinese, in a boat which carried two beuIs, and 
was covered over at the top by a eemicircular arch of mat- 
ting stretched on hoopa. This covering rose nearly five 
feet from the deck, so that a person could move about in a 
stooping posture. Within this part of the boat my bed and 
that of my boy were stowed in separate comers, and a pot 
of charcoal at the other end served to cook our provisions. 
The wind and tide being un&vorable, we had only proceed- 
ed three miles to the east of the harbor, when we were 
obliged to anchor and wait for the change of tide. Here, 
within twenty yards of the shore, our little vessel was 
moored, and my Chinese companions laid themselves down 
to sleep. After enveloping myself in furs, and patching up 
Bome old sails to form a shelter from the wind at our cab- 
in's head, I soon contrived to follow their example. After 
two or three hours, the noise from the neighboring junks, 
hauling up their anchors, roused me from my slumbers, but 
lot my sleepy crew, whom I could vridi difficulty induce to 
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draw up the anchor, and propel the boat by sculling, it be- 
ing now Black-water. 

We continued to Btretcli along the souUieni ehOre of the 
island of Chueaii, which was here lined with villages of solt- 
tnaken, as the continuous heaps of dirty deposit on the 
beach indicated. At length we passed through the channel 
called the Sin-kea-mun, on the northern aide of which wad 
a large village, with one or two houses bearing the marks 
of English design in their construction. Here there was a 
Uttle fleet of fishing-boats lying at anchor. The barren 
^des and summits of the hills in thia part would fiiit to im- 
press on a atranger the real fertility of the interior of the 
island. 

As we passed through the Siu-kea-mun, a junk of pirati- 
cal appearance excited the suspicions and fears of our crew, 
who, a3er sailing a little distance outside, returned wilhin 
the passage, and anchoi«d close to some other vessels. 
Here they decided on remaining till a change of tide, with- 
out pushing across the opeti sea, a few miles, to Pootoo, 
now dimly descried by starUght in the distance. We slept 
as well as the roaring of the waves, the violence of the 
wind, and the dashing of the surge permitted, till about 
Dudnight, when we availed ourselves of the changing tide, 
and, beadng against the head-wind, succeeded, by means 
of frequent tacking, in croswng the open channel to Pootoo. 
Our course was rather tempestuous, and required no little 
agility in clinging to the aide of the boat, as we rolled irom 
side to side. At length, after two houra, we arrived on the 
beach, and wei'e saluted by the discordant cries of about a 
dozen boatmen making inquiries. Various altercations 
arose daring their endeavor to haul the boat ashore Jrom 
her present awkward and unccnnfortahle position, where 
every swell of the waves dashed her up and down on the 
ixicke. After clearing my little apartment of some Chinese, 
who wanted to sleep around me, and whose honesty I was 
not disponed to trust, T got a little sleep before morning. I 
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was swoks some time batbre daylight by tlic bnllg and 
beatiDg of wooden sound'boards, to vrhicb the prieats ia aa 
ftcljoining temple were tinung their idolatrous matine. 

On di8embarkin|r from the boat, and walking a few yards 
on the beach, I fonnd that we had taken up our position in 
a httle bay, sbeheted by some projecting hendlands of rock, 
on the southeBstem side of the island. The first object 
which attracted my notice wasaretinueof coolies, bearing a 
number of bags of rice to cme of the temples, from some of 
the temple-lands on the adjacent islands. The bags were 
inacribed, in large characters, with the name of the monaa- 
tery to which they belonged. . Every now and then a priest 
would approach the boat, and gaze on us while we partook 
of our moiiiing meal. The whole vicinity bore marks of 
ibe indolent quietude which forms so predominant a char- 
acteristic of the system of superstitious error which here 
reigns in all the power of ancient renown. 

Soon afterward I went in a chair to explore the difierent 
localities of the island. I had firat to pass under a gorgeotis 
arch, of apparently recent constmction, with sacred em- 
blems and Chinese inscriptions painted on the hoards of 
which it was composed. Turning to the leA, I ascended 
sereral flights of steps, overhung by stately trees. I passed 
through a series of minor temples, till at last I entered the 
principal square, where several of the priests wei« observed, 
some engaged in working, some in cooking, and others in 
the idle effort to pass away their time. The buildings were 
in a dirty state, but the stone steps were in tolerably good 
repair. The whole assemblage of buildings was included 
under the name Pak-lcwa. Some of the lower class of 
priests stared, others laughed, and a faw examined my 
boolu ; but scarcely one of the priests in this temple could 
lead fluently and without hesitation over each character. 

After leaving this place, I ascended a hill which extended 
along the eastern beacb, with huge columns of rock on the 
left, inscribed with sacred maxims. I soon came to a kind 
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«f grotto, craMing th« road on tbe bigfa grouitd ; from wfaicb, 
H I ehnriy^ dmeended hj & w«l]<]>aved path, witli a prettj 
aTomie of Bhrubi on 0itb«r side, 1 gamed a full view of tbo 
beautiful lange of temples, which, under tbe name of iSeeR- 
nv,fbnn tbe principal monaBterf in Pootoo. After paasin^ 
onder a monumental stone arch, Z turned to tbe left tbrongb 
a fine open ^ace, Snm which an elegaat bridge lay across 
a small take, with its green floating bosom of lotus-flowetv. 
I adranced into the pritKipal court, and found myself speed- 
ily surrounded bja number of priests, some of whom were 
men of intelligence and education. Here, on applying tbe 
uaual test of teadtng the title-page, I found comparatiTely 
few persons who were anable to read the characters, and 
consequently my supply of books was ra great request. 
During this process of distribution, a bell was heard ringing 
a aummcHiB to a meal in a temple at a shcMt distance, on 
which my new acquaintances suddenly scampered off, like, 
hungry school-boys, in tbe direction of tbe dining-hall. I 
was left alone with a few of tbe woiStlnen and oilier seculat 
persooB, connected with the temples and permitted to reside 
on the island. On going myself, shortly afterward, in tbe 
same direction, I approached the ball as tbe priests, about 
thirty in number, wore chanting a grace to tbe idol, beforo 
partaking of food ; after which the process of consumption 
began in right good earnest, rice and broth being the only 
aiticlea which supplied their meal. 

Leaving the Sem-tze, and defiling to the east, along a 
row <^ shops, I passed, by a flight of ascending steps, to the 
top of tbe next hill. I was carried orer a series of rugged 
precipices overhanging the sea, and resounding with the 
billows dashing wildly beneath, with all the bold slemneas 
cf the stormy ocean stretching fer away on the horizon. 
The wide expanse of watery sur^e was occasionally dot- 
ted by a little island, or well-nigh concealed rock, where 
tbe white foam of the breaking waves alone pointed out to 
the mariner tbe latent danger. After proceeding, by a 
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gradual deacent, over a distuica of another mile, between 
hedgerows of woodbioes and bashes, inclosing scanty arenr 
of cultivation on either side, I at hist passed through a tittle 
cluster of trees, from which I emerged before an old, dilapi- 
dated tower. This ruin formed the entrance to the other 
prinpipal monastery of the island, named the How-axe. It 
was situated in a natural amphitheater of nigged rocks shel- 
tering it on the north, and waa overhung by clnmps of 
trees dotted up the hillside, the whole presenting a pleasing 
object tu the eye amid the surrounding wild. The chilling 
blasts of winter had begun already to strip the woods of 
their luxuriance, which was shown by the naked state of the 
trees and the withered appearance of the blanches. Here 
the priests vnlunteered many acts of civility, and brought 
refreshments of tea and sweetmeats, while I availed myself 
of their curiosity in presenting tracts and portions of the 
New Testament to those who could read. One man, who 
seemed to partake of the general curiosity, and to be in no 
way destitute of an average degree of intelligence I die~ 
covered to be deaf and dumb. Some of the priests ap- 
peared here to be a low, vulgar class of men. Though 
respectful to myself, they ventured on taking a few liberties 
with my Chinese boy, who resented the affi-ont on his pride 
and dignity by angry looks, till at last his ire was greatly 
excited by an old priest presuming to touch his queue 
of hair behind. On my being conducted to the apaitments 
of the abbot of this monastery, who shares with the abbot 
of the Seensze the jurisdiction of the island, the usual 
scenes of such introductions recurred. The abbot stated 
his name to be Yung-nang. A repast was set out, of which 
I partook. My boy, who was smartly attired, here took 
the liberty of passing himself off for a gentleman, and ac- 
cepted the abbot's invitation, with evident delight at his 
newly-estimated importance. He'continued eyeing me all 
the time, and was half afraid of my mortifying fais dignity 
by some discovery of our real relative situations, while bo- 
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rootly took hu seat at tbe table, and bowed gracefiilly to 
«Tery remark addreased to him by ibe abbot A dirty, iU- 
lookisg priest begged impo rtu nately for money for the idol, 
tu I took my departure from tbe outer court. On the way 
back I turned into a few lesser temples, remaricable for 
nothing but their indolent pneats and dirty coarta. The 
general appearance and uselees, unprofitable Irvee of these 
bareheaded, closely-shaven monks, formed but a poor com- 
ment on the boasting self-complaiBsnt inscription, which, in 
lai^e characters, on one of tbe neighboriDg rocks, was 
intended to impress tbe visitor with the sanctity of die place 
and its priests — Chung kwo yew thing jin, " The Central 
Kingdom possesses holy men." 

I aAerward turned aside from the broad path to the left, 
by a little by-way leading from the Seen-tze, which con- 
ducted us, cloee by a pintty stone pagoda and a number of 
larger tombs, to a Uttle temple, oveihanging the sea on the 
ftoutheastem extremity of the island. Here I expected to 
find an old priest, above seventy years k£ age, who was 
well qualiSed to give information respecting the island, on 
which for so long a period of Ufe he had been a quiet in- 
habitant. Instead of the intelligent old man, who had only 
a fortnight before been found a useful and valuable inform- 
ant to a missionary friend who then visited Pootoo, I was 
only in time to gaze on the bare coffin which inclosed hia 
remains, and before whidi the lurid glare of sepulchral 
lamps was shedding a dim and roonmful luster. The su- 
peradtious eteblems of death were strewed in profiision 
around that chamber of the dead ; but the solemn realities 
of tbe eternal world seemed in no way present to the minds 
of the by-standers. One man was daubing a coat of varnish 
on the exterior of the coffin. Two priests looked on and 
indulged in their usual vein of light-minded fiivolity, reply- 
ing to my questions about the deceased with the utmost 
iikdiSerence. He had died of old age about five days bo- 
fere, baring been preferred, by seniority of standing, from 
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tb» priikcq>d manoAery, Uta Stem-txe, to this littla temptai 
vrhidt csatsiiifid two other prieeta, and of which ha was tha 
anperior. These leaser eatablishiaentB sra a kind of iocam^ 
bency, or oollege-prefenneDt, to which tb« monks succeed, 
in coufee, according to the seniority of tbeir fellowfibips, 
A new supeiior was about to arrive from the mother-tem- 
ple, to succeed the deceased. It was an afiectiag spectacle 
to mingle with tbii exhibition of silver papei^money, incMue- 
nicks, and fiineral lamps, over a corpse unillununed by the 
hope c^tbe Groapel, and uncheered by any other joy, iotbe 
last agony of death, dtan that of yirtual annihilation. Alter 
proceeding down the side of a hill, and over a few hundred 
yards of sandy beach, I airived at the boat, alter a trip 
aUog^her of seven miles. 

Later in the day I ascended a bill close to the landing- 
place, in a nortbem direction, till I reached a little temple 
colled ihe Ymg-tew, containing fifteen priests, of kind man- 
ners, some of them being also men of intalUgent minds. 
On entering the first; laige building, which contained the 
principal idols, I was soon surrounded by the usual nuio- 
ber of priests, eager to receive books. One middle-aged 
priest was sitting at a table before the large images of the 
three Budhs, widi the apparatus of worship before him ; 
and, amid the loud talking of some and the boisterous 
laughter of others, pursued bts burned repetitions of 
" 0-4>ie-to fuh" beating time on a piece of hollow wood. 
Nothing could move his equanimity or disturb his devo- 
tion ; and it was not till half an hour after that ho joined 
our party in an adjoining couit, where the priests had been 
performing the rites of hospitality. One of their number 
was a man Irum Fokeen, who spoke the Mandarin dialect, 
and seemed to be a person of more than ordinary educa- 
tion and ability. He was about thirty-five years of age, 
thiity of which ho bad spent in tbe temple as a priest. I 
observed that the better order of priests wore almost invari- 
/bly those who in childhood had been dedicated to the 
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prifltthood. Tbe mImti wen an iafwior eltws ef mea, 
generally with litde education, and of doubtful «baiEetc«. 
From this priest I received various particulars of it^onna- 
tion respecting' the island. After explaining ^ general 
8tati«tic8 of the place, ■eaA the d^rent localities of tlie 
neighborhood, he informed me that the island of Poocoo 
had beeti ceded to ihe Budhista, as an widowment for the 
diffusioD t^ their religion, hj one of the Chinese emperors 
t^ tbe Han djriiasty. This date would make the origin of 
their religious endowment cotemporaneouB with the earlieM 
centairies of the Christian era. In reply to my Inquiry, at 
what date Budhism was supposed to have entered China, 
be expressed his iaabiUty to give me the desired informa- 
tion, and seemed to think me unreasonable in trying his 
antiquarian knowledge on so obscure a matter. He said 
that Footoo had seen brighter days, and spoke with regret 
of the degeneracy of the present age, in respect of seal for 
idolatry. He especially mentioned tbe fact of thera having 
been three hundred more priests on the island a century 
ago ; and accounted fiir the diminution in their number by 
the want of interest and devotion ehovrn by the people on 
the mainland, who suffered the temples, one aiter another, 
to lall into ruin, without incuning the expense of rebuilding 
them. The endowment of tbe temple, in which he himself 
resided, arose from 300 mow, or acres of land, assigned to 
it as its revenue in the opposite island of ChetB-fco-tze. Be- 
rides this, they enjoyed an uncertain revenue from the offer- 
ings of casual devotees visiting the sacred locality. He did 
not like to specify the average annual amount of these offer- 
ings ; and, as there were several by-standers listening, be 
appeared desirous of avoiding that Bubject. He staled his 
opinion, that, out of every hundred priests in Pootoo, only 
twenty were men of education; but that the greater num- 
ber could decipher individual characters, though unable to 
understand a book—a distinction which ought always to 
be borne in mind in estimating the real progress of educa- 
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tkn among tbo CIuDese. On my learing, they feOoweJ tne 
in a body to tlie onur gate. 

In &e erening I took a abort excnndon to tbe top of a 
hOl orerlookiiig tbe Stem-tze, where I met ten priestB going 
to a funeral on the beach. They invited me to accompany 
them, and pnt Eeveral qnestiona to roe on onr way. Among 
other aimilar inqniriee, showing^ the real current of their 
afiecttons, amid all the affected sanctity of tbe cloister, wei-e 
tbe following; "How far is it to England T How man} 
days' voyage ia it to yoor conntry T Does it possesa much 
ailver 1 Is it a rich country 1 Has it any idols or priests 1 
May we go with you to England 1" I told tbem that they 
were welcome to go with me to England, if they were will- 
ing to defray the expenses of the voyage. On their learn- 
ing the amount of the passage-money, they seemed to aban- 
don as ht^eless the idea of ever reaching a land in which 
they apparently thought that dollars might be picked up 
like pebbles on the sea-ahore. 

On arriving at the beach we were joined by some other 
priests, whose arriTal raised their number altogether to 
twenty. Prepaniiions were now made to lift the coffin 
from the boat to the shore. This was done amid much 
noise and levity, the boatmen scolding each other, and the 
priests exchanging jokes and loud laughter. Tbe deceased 
was a priest of the island, who had died at Ningpo in the 
course of the excursiona on the munland, and had been 
brought hither, a distance of seventy miles, for interment 
in the sacred soil of Footoo. HiR death occurred about a 
week previoudy, and the process of corruption bad already 
commenced. After the coffin had been landed and placed 
on some stools for support, the customary preparations took 
place, and a procession was formed by the priests, who 
advanced in couples. A diige was chanted, accompanied 
by the tinkling of a bell and the beating of a Bound>board. 
Three other priests, who seemed to be related to the de- 
ceased, placed incense-sticke, candles, and fruit on a table 
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before the coffin, and bowed to the ground, knocking dteir 
foreheads against the stones, before a small tablet inscribed 
with the name of the deceased. After this, a laytnan, who 
was said to be the adopted son of the deceased, proceeded 
to bow, in adomtioii of the departed spirit, with due form 
and solemnity. Immediately afl«r rising from these pros- 
trations they approached me, and asked several questions 
with the utmost unconcern. The priests were frequently 
talking, and even laughing, in the midst of their chant. 
The lay relative, who was not more than twenty years 
of age, asked me if I could give him some opium-mediinne. 
He admitted that he was addicted to the indulgence of 
smoking opium, and stated his inability to abandon the 
habit, although he was desirous of being froed from ita 
power. One of the priests also asked me for the same 
medicine, but denied that be smoked opium, saying that 
he wanted it in order to cure a friend of the habit. The 
foneral proceaaion moved slowly off to the place of sepul- 
ture, about a mile distant, amid a continued beating of 
gongs to afiright the evil spirits. 

Two shopkeepers, attached to the Seat-ise, soon after- 
ward joined me. They made several inquiries about the 
books which I had distributed, and the object of my risit 
to Pootoo. They asked if persons who embraced the 
Christian religion were permitted to eat animal food and 
drink wine ; which questions were naturally suggested by 
the abstinence from these particular articles of diet profess- 
ed by the Budhist priests. 

The next morning I proceeded to visit some remote 
localiljes, situated at the northern and western extremities 
of the island; After pursuing my way about three miles 
to the Hovftze, I turned by a devious path on the left, and 
ascended the steep acclivity known by the name Fuh ting 
than, " Budb's highest hill." In some paits the ascent lay 
over steep flights of stone steps, with which the hilly parts 
of the island abounded. From the summit a fine view was 
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|uiMd of tlw Mft snd the numarooB announdiag ulanda ; 
Ukd, in order to remind the srrsnger of tbe e>xt«nuTe do- 
oiinion of ths deity wlio ruled dieae i«>liiu of supentition, 
the inscriptioii stood forth from the projactiBg rock in large 
Uid lepble charactera. Sat Uenjiih kwo, "the seaand the 
heaven are Budh'a kiogdom." After descending a little 
distance on the o&er side of the hill, amid a small avenue 
of cedars and cypresses, I anived at one of the leaser tem- 
ples of the island, containing twenty-five priests. Tbe 
name ^f%h, "Budh," met the eye in every direction, 
with other inscriptions calculated to impress tbe vintor 
with the sanctity and harmony of diese hermita in their re- 
treat from the busy world. At die entrance there sat the 
sleek, smirking idol of Budh, with the body gilded over, 
and blue tieaaea of hair on his bead. The priests wmo 
very illiterate aod ignorant, scarcely three of the whole 
nnmbar being able to decipher ft character. Tha place, 
also, was overgrown with filth, and bore evident marks of 
decay. The vacant stare and half-idiotic appearance of 
these poor creatures produced a gloomy feeling, which the 
fine view of the sea oa the opposite side of the island ftiled 
Sot some time to dissipate from my mind. 

Later to tbe day I went over some fields along the w«st- 
em beach, in which several husbandmen were pursuing 
their labor. My visit caused them some little intermption, 
irom the difficulty which they experienced in subduing the 
mad impetuosity of their buffaloes, who seemed to be un- 
accustomed to barbarian features, and disposed to resh to 
an attack. I returned by a circuitous route, passing through 
somequadran^esof the Seat'tze on my way. Here I found 
that the abbot, the prindpal authority in the island, was 
absent at Ningpo. Some of the other priests inrited me 
to take some tea ; and, on my entering a large hall, I aaw 
some of the books which I distributed on the preceding 
day lying on the tables in difiereat parts of the room. Aa 
I sat ataoQg them, the^ showed many «c» of csrility, ud 
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•ud that thef wcraU not object to id/ coming to tendo 
oa tbe island ; in whick erent I ahould receive good Q'eat> 
ment fFom tbeio. Actual experience migbt hereafier prove 
the»e BMnnmceB to hare been insincere. I could, how- 
ever, see no* reason at die time to doubt their sincerity. 
There appears to be so little religious bigotry among tbe 
Chinese, that there is reason (or believing that tbe feelings 
of aelf-ii^rest, in the goiii of a few dollars irom rent of 
lodgings, would, in the miada of tbe piieets, outweigh all 
considerations of fear ibr their religion or zeal for their su- 



In the middle of the day I met a tradesman on tbe 
beach, who had just landed from Tingbai. He was dress- 
ed in bis best clothes, and brought with him a number of 
presents. He told me that he was come on a pilgrimage 
to Pootoo, for tbe purpose of making an offering to the 
idob. On my endeavoring to show him the folly of wor- 
shiping lifeless objects, and exhorting him to worship tbe 
one true God, the Creator of heaven and earth, he rs- 
muned some time with me, and promised to accept my in< 
vitadon to visit me on his return to Tingbai, at the house 
of my missiouaiy friend, within the northern gate of the 
ci^. He pleaded the power of cuatom as his only induce- 
ment to the practice of idolatry, and seemed to be influ- 
enced more by a feeling that it tended to good luck in his 
trading business, than by any regard to the character and 
objects of his devotions. 

In tbe afternoon we set sail with a fair wind and favor- 
able tide, and after a rapid passage of three hours and a 
half arrived in the harbor of Chusan. 

The scenes of curious interest among which I bad been 
mingling were calculated to awaken many conflicting emo- 
tions. The most careless mind, when brought into such a 
vicinity of monastic brotherhoods and temple endowments, 
and led to observe the marks of design which pervaded 
tbese institution*, ta a grand and diversified machinery Ibr 
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the diffusion of Bndhism, coald not &il to be etmck with 
the tnutnal sffinitiea which exist between the various sys- 
tems of error, and to exclaim, " How fcithfal a counterpait 
this of Popery !" A more magnificent schenie conld hard- 
ly be conceived or devised for die external difiusion of 
Budhisni, and the maintenance of its hold over the popular 
mind. The project is one worthy the Propaganda of Rome 
in the moat palmy days of her activity and priestcraft. At 
the present time above six hundred priests reside on the 
island, in the leisure and moderate affiuence of an ample 
endowment. Three hundred other mendicant Inara and 
itinerant priests are generally absent in the neighboring 
provinces, subsisting on the alms and t^erings of the super- 
stitious. Bound by their vows to a life of celibacy, they 
are left dve from the cares of domestic life, to pursue, 
without distraction, the work of proselytism. After a sea- 
son of active exertion, they return to this isolated spot, as- 
sociated with all the ancient glories of Budhism. Here 
fliey are permitted to refresh their weary bodies and ex- 
hausted minds with the natural beauties of scenery, the 
quiet solitude of contemplation, and a deeper initiation in 
the mysteries of their order, ere they pour forth anew their 
invigorated energies on the miUions of the Chinese empire. 
The prescription of antiquity, and the devout liberality of 
ancient monarchs, have done all they could to enhance dte 
external influence of the brotherhoods. The whole island, 
which is about one hundred le (thirty miles) in circumfe- 
rence, ibrme, together with the smaller adjacent islands, the 
territory of the priocipal abbot reading in the Seat-aze. 
This ecclesiastic divides a portion of his authority with the 
superior of the other principal mooaatary, the Hou-tze. 
Free ftwm all payment of revonne to the imperial govern- 
ment, Pootoo is left under the sacred control of the princi- 
pal bonze. He acts as governor in matters of an ordinary 
kind; and only in penal matters, which demand a more 
rigid correction than the miid restraints of sacerdotal nile. 
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it a reference made to the chief magiBtiata of Tinghai. 
The priestB are chiefly ftotn the neighboriag proTtnce of 
Che-keang ; but a large numher flock hidier from the more 
dijitant proviaces of the empire. In the Seat-ize one hund- 
red and fifly monks reside, and in the Sou>tze about eighty. 
There are also seventy-two leaser temples scattered over 
the island, with their resident inmates, all of them occupy- 
ing the moat romantic spots. The secularizing influence 
- of female society is not permitted to allure these devotees 
from dieir abstractions. No women are permitted to dwell 
on this consecrated soil. Three himdred individuals of 
secular callings, whose services are deemed necessaiy for 
the tillage of the soil and the supply of the necessary wanta 
of the priests, are alone allowed to remain on the island. 
But the privilege extends not to the dead: only priests 
can be buried in Footoo. Ko secular bones are permitted 
to whiten on the sacred aoil, or to defile the sanctity of die 
place. £very thing which human foresight could devise 
has been conferred on Budhism to enable it to make a gi- 
gantic and systematic efibrt for the amelioration of mankind. 
It has here enjoyed ample scope for the exercise of its 
influence : it has found a fair field for the development of 
its inheront powers for good or evil. And yet, supported 
alike by the favor of the powerful and the partiaUties cf 
the multitude, Budhism has achieved no reeahs ; and seems 
destined ere long to fall, from mere inherent decay, irre- 
spectively of accelerating causes from without. For a 
justification of this belief, we look not only to the dilapida- 
ted state of their temples, and the iUiterate character of 
their priests, hut also to the evident signs of contempt 
among the people. To this may be added the obvious 
marks of skepticism among the priests themselves, in whose 
deportment there is seldom to be seen any indication of 
their own belief in the supeiatitions which they practice. 
Some might be tempted, in the view of this metropolis of 
Bndhiam, to give utterance to the wish that Christianity 
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poMMWd Kofa ft T&ntage-grouBd for deaUng its assault on 
ths kingdom of darkoMS. In sttcli a wish wo do not sjiU' 
ptthize. Armed with the panoply of heavso, the erauge- 
lists of the pure G-oapel of Christ must be conteat to go 
forth, like their Master, Dustitig in the inbepnt power 
of Hii cause ratiber than in the macbiuery d man's ccn- 
trirance. Assured of the final subjugation of error, and 
of the triumph of Christian truth, it is£>r them to sow, even 
amid tears and diicouragements, the good seed of His word, . 
looking to tb« dews of dinne grace, and the life-diffusing 
Siin of Righteouanefls &r an abundant harvest of joy, when, 
in the kingdom of their conunon Father, " both he that sow- 
Mh and be that reapeth shall rejoice together." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
DEFARTURE FROM OHtlaAN TO FOO^HOW FOO. 

Conelading OccnrTencM it Ctniswi — Politicil Fun of tha CtaioM* — Ix- 
eunian team tfas Miod— Cuw ilhutiMtn of lb* idnnuc* «f madkil 
miauoiitif EScKti — Vojtg» to Fotxhow — Bomin CiLholic Pilot* -• 
Ifoulh oflha River Min— Pictureiqua Scanery— Approacli to the City. 

Tks difficulty and delay expetienccd in ofataiBing a paas* 
ftgs down the coaat to the city of Foo^ow detuned ms 
another month at Chnsan, during which time I renutJiMd 
under the hoapitaUe roof of the only other Protestant nuft- 
aionary in the city of Tinghai. On the Sabbath I cantu>> 
ued to hold a service in the josa-boaae near the barracke fi» 
the European txwrps, a lew of whom also availed tbeio- 
■elvee of our family'service on Thursday evenings. During 
tlie first few days, the quiet monotony of daily occurrences 
was a little diverufied by the general rejoicings and street 
illaminations of the Chinese, on the occasion of the birth- 
day of lite emperor's mother. The approaching evacuation 
of the itdand by the British bad evidently unsettled the 
mioda of all the respectable classes of Chinese ; and the 
efiect of this &eling was frequently observable in their fear 
of paying viuts to my American iriend, and their unwiUing- 
ness to be se«i reading Christian books. Although the 
parents of the pupils hod previously agreed to bind their 
children by articles ot indentutie for a term of years, to in- 
sure their non-removal betbre the completion of their edu- 
cation, they now evinced a reluctance to comply with the 
condition, and to affix their sigoaturee to the writing. They 
disavowed any personal objection, but pi'ofewed to enter- 
tain an alarm, lest any ctmnection of this kind with foreign- 
en might draw <m them the notice of the mandarins, uid 
«xpos« litem to extox ti oBa on the departure of the &itish. 
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They therefore requesud to be pernutted to wait till things 
, were in a more settled Btat«. The edict of toleration, issued 
bj Ke-Ying, was on such ocdwioDS shown to them, with 
which they professed to be abundantly satisfied, saying, 
" There is nothing foreign in this document : there is no 
possibility of mistaking it : it can not be a forgery, for the 
style is such as only a Chinese can have indited." 

For a time they appeared satisfied ; but soon after again 
betrayed their feara. At this period matters had almost 
assumed the appearance of a general panic among all who 
had money to lose. The merchants and shopkeepers, who 
had acquired any gain by connection with the Biitish, bad 
every thing prepared for a general and sudden emigration 
on the departure of the troops. Some intended to remove 
to Shanghai, and others to difierent parta of the mainland, 
till the first storm of official cupidity and displeasure had 
blown over, when they would watch their opportunity of 
returning. The edict of the British governor of Hong 
Kong had been affixed to the walls of the public streets, 
inviting a disclosure of any future cases of oppression on 
the return of the Chinese mandarins, and promising full 
protection to those who should be punished for their con- 
nection with the British. The permanent retention of the 
island by the British, and its occupation by the French, 
wore, in turn, the subject of report among the Chinese. 
The rumored diplomatic difficulties between the British 
and Chinese plenipotentiaries, relative to the entrance of 
foreigners within the city of Canton, served also to increase 
the general excitement. Some of the more patriotic Chi- 
nese even ventured to breathe into American ears their sus- 
picions of the integrity of the British, whom they denounced 
as seeking an excuse for breaking the treaty, and reluning 
poBsesuon of Chusan. 

On Not, 14th I proceeded, in a chair, vrith a fiiend, 
across the island to the beach <m the northern shore. "We 
pursued our way through the north gate of the city j socm 
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alter passing Trbicb, w» tnmed a little to tfae right, aod ns- 
cended the hills through a long series of wild, mountainous 
paths. The narrow road was intersected by the deep beds 
of torrents, and skirted on ather side by numerous rustic 
dweDinga, with lit^ patches of vegetation sarrounding 
them. We at Iraigth reached the principal moontun-paes. 
from which we had a fine view of a long fertile valley, 
which extended before us to the aea. After passing through 
several homesteads and hamlets, we at last stopped an hour 
in a large village, at a druggist's shop, who bade us wel- 
come, and helped us to coolt our meal of rice, eggs, and 
tea. Meanwhile, a number of villagers gathered aronnd 
ns, and the few who could read received some books. Two 
tmlee farther on, we remained some time on the beach, 
while the Chinese salt-makers explained to us the process 
of successive evaporations by solar and culinary heat, by 
which the sea-water is converted into salt. Large, shallow 
sheets of sea-water on the sand, a few pits for filtering the 
briny fluid, and a number of sheds, with furnaces and flat, 
brazen v^sels, formed the apparatus for the manufacture 
of salt, which forma so important an article in the native 
produce of Chusan, At this point several thousands of 
acres of rich, alluvial, loamy soil stretched away to the 
bills five miles distant. This fertile plain, bearing its two 
or three crops of annual produce, would be more than 
sufficient to supply ten times the amount of the present 
population of the island. As we returned to the city, we 
visited a distillery, the apparatus of which, although more 
mde and less complex than in Western nations, was capa- 
ble of producing a spirit of great strength and very intoxi- 
cating effects. In one of the villages a bonze was officia- 
ting among a crowd at the idolatrous services usual at the 
full-moon festival, the gongs and drums being audible at a 
great distance. At the highest point of the mounttun-paes 
there was a little assemblage of idols in a rude kmd of 
temple. One of the images represented the goddess of 
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tatmy, in die uiual atdtud* <^ « male in&nt in hn- atau^ 
wfaicli a E)m>peui viiitor might aMily bmvt tniilakra ftr 
an image of ih» Virg^ Mary. 

Dutiog the Utter pan of my stay at Chiuan, the fivquent 
wailings of funeral proceuioni showad the preraleace of 
aickneaa among the people. On one oecaaion I wu attract* 
ed to a houae, in which two prie«ta of the Taoti sect were 
endeaToring, by noiies, to drive away the eril spirits, and 
to procure, by a feast Mt out before the idol*, tbe reGoreiy 
of a sick woman in the family. On my mitarttig', I wa* 
apeedily taken to her bedside, and was entreated to pre- 
Bcribe some remedy for her diseaie. After rebuking their 
&Uy in trying to effect her recovery by snoh auperatitioui 
meant, I gave her a temporary remedy, till a day or two 
afiar, when I took her with me to the bouse of an Ameri- 
can physician, just airived in ChuBan, and received hia di- 
rectioas as to the mode of treatment. This, being followed 
out for a few days, was the means of completely reatoring 
her, although she had been given over by tbe native practi- 
tioners. Her recovery was a subject of thankfulness to my 
mind, as I was afraid that, in case of ber death, tbe priests 
might attribute the event to the anger c^the offended idols. 
The gratitude of the &mily was very great, and the case 
procured me some reputation for medical skilL I had sev- 
eral visltorB, who followed out tny course of treatment, 
although I enforced a rigid interdiction of the use of to- 
bacco and eamshoo while they took my medicines. I had 
also, by these means, an opportunity of distribudng soma 
tracts in a lew private families. These little occuiTMicaB 
served to deepen in my mind a conviction of the import- 
ance of medical missionary efforts, when kept ie their sub- 
ordinate place, as mere subsidiary means in pi'eparing the 
way for GbrisUan evangelists in this heathen land. 

On Dec. 9, 1845, an opportunity presented itself ot my 
proceeding to Foo-chnw, in a little schooner in ballast, touch- 
ing at Chuaan on her way from Shanghai to that porti 
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Embarking U mix am., 1 tbund inyMl£ in uiotlMr bcmr, 
pmiaitig^ gradually out of ■igtit of thit twktitifiil ialaad, in 
which I had been pnmitud to spend ■erertl We^i y^rj 
hsppiiy in the quiet ratiiviaeiit of a ChiiotiBn family. A 
■tflody breeze and faTorable tide bora our Ultle craft atesd- 
ily along, and the &ir blue hills of Cbtnao wen looti 
loat in the dim distance. Pataing beyond Ketow point, 
we U lengdi airired at a little ialaad which had • hollow 
csrera Tunning through it, and beoee deriTed ita name of 
" Bu&lo'a now," (torn a fimcifitl isHmblance to that ob> 
" jecc BMween tbis and anodier omall island to die east 
we anohored for the ni^L On tfie fiidlowing taarmttg, th» 
thick, laiay weather, incraastng to a dadc mist, prerentod 
onr weigfaing anchor, and w« remained off the taland die 
iriiole day. During tlie nicoeediag niglu a Htde fleet of 
trading-junka, with two war jntiki, anobored wi^iin a cable's 
length, fhe two latter Tessela being ataboaed one off esob 
bow of our schooner. Tbia was the occasion of oar car- 
ronades and awlvel-guna being loaded, and a sharp lookout 
was kept on our new neighbors. All this was, howerer 
tuneeeaaajy, aa at the first dawn of day diey quietly left tfae 
anchorage, and sailed in a body to the south, keeping doae 
to die shore. In the forenoon we weighed anchor, and, 
wiA a strong brBese &om tbe D<»thweat, soon passed be* 
yond the Ewesan group (f islands into die apea sea. Dur- 
ing the day we sailed very iast ; and fearing lest, befoia 
the following daybreak, we should overrun onr course, we 
diDitened sail daring the ni^t, and on the following morn- 
ing drew in u^ of knd. During seveial hotin wa passed 
between some islets and the mainland, at one time sailing 
to smooth vntet, and toon afterward emerging mto some 
bay of the open sea which indented die coast. The thick, 
cloudy weadier prevmtod us from ascertaining onr potilian 
by an observation of the aun, and no one cm board was aUe 
to recognixe the eoasL After sailing forty miles between 
Tagged, precqntoni ialanda, we wore compellad at snnset, to 
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corns mddenly to ancbor in deep water, under a smaU island, 
with bat little sbelier from llie violence of die wind, and 
with a le»4bcae aboot bslf a mile distant. After an nncom- 
fintable niglit of toering and driving, tbe next morning we 
again proceeded on OUT coorae to the southward. ANingpo 
junk sailed by as as we were weig^iing anchor, and we had 
hopes of finding onr true comae by following in faer track. 
We soon, however, lost sight of her, as she sailed through 
some little passage close to the mwnland, where we were 
afraid to fallow her. Steering to tbe sooihwest between the 
shore and an irregular range c^ islands lying ten miles out- 
side, we suddenly discovered our powticn in time to avoid 
running on the reef at tbe mouth of the river Min, wUch 
lay before us. We bad suddenly to alter our course, and 
to beat against the wind, which was blowing hard, till we 
came to an anchorage under an island called Ma-cboo san. 
Here we rode at anchor for the night, close to a Uttle vil- 
lage of fishing-boats, which was simated on a small sandy 
level point in a narrow bay to tbe soadi of the island. 

The next day, Sunday, Dec. 14th, two fishermen came 
on board to volunteer thur serrices as pilots, for which 
Qtey claimed a rather exorbitant reward. But cs they 
soon became more reasonable in their demands, the bar- 
gain was struck for the sum ol five dollars, and tbey were 
duly installed at the helm. On their first coming on board, 
they crossed themselves repeatedly on the forehead, cheeks, 
and breast, after most approved Roman Catholic feshion, 
which seemed not a little to please our Malabar steward, 
and appeared to be generally undetistood by our Indo-Span- 
ish crew of Manilla men. The inccmvenience of the differ- 
ent dialects soon began to show itself The Cai 
guiat, who could also speak the Mandarin dialect, tried in 
Tain to get a reply to his question, " How far is it to Foo- 
chow 1" But although for nearly ten minutes the phrase- 
ology was varied in every possible way, the parties were 
as far from understanding each other as at. the commence- 
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VtBOt ; and' the pilots, with a significaiit waging of the 
hand, begged him to desist from the lueleea effort. Subse- 
qaentty, however, they appeared to be more successiul, as, 
within half an hour afterward, the linguist came with a re- 
quest from them to the captain for a glass of spirits, which 
they drank <^ in a mauner that indicated a not un&eqnent 
use of the bevet^ge. Our captain, not being quite confident 
of tbeir skill or trustworthiness as pilots, gave orders to 
keep casting the lead, and sounding the depth of water. 
This our new acquaintances appeared to take ill, waving 
their hands as if to deprecate our distrust. They succeed- 
ed in bringing us safely around the bank, which forms the 
principal danger in the navigation of the entrance to the 
river. Passing over tbe bar, we at Isst entered (he fine 
^rcular harbor, formed by the projecting points of the 
mainland and two or three little islands. The roadstead 
stretched before us seven or eight miles, to the point where 
the river suddenly narrowed itself into a little channel about 
half a mile across. Three opium-ships were stationed here 
outside the consular boutidariea of the port, with about fiHy 
naUve junks close by. Immense Socks of wild fowl were 
to be seen in all directions. A few villages on the beach, 
with some watch-towers on the sides of tbe hills, and a 
number of bold mountain-cliils rising sternly in all tbeir 
wild magnificence, and closing in the distant prospect, 
formed a fine specimen of the rugged and picturesque scen- 
ery, which is the general characteristic of this iron-bound 
coast We bad not anchored long outside the narrow pass- 
age called Kin-pai mun, before the usual assemblage of 
Chinese boats, many of them containing a very depraved 
class of natives, came alongside, as avarice or curiosity 
prompted their owners. 

The next morning, leaving the schooner, I proceeded in 
a European boat up the river about twenty miles to tbe city 
of Foo-chow. After entering the Kin-pai raun, we passed 
a large village named Kwan-tow on the right, where there 
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9M AuiVAL AT toatmow. 

wu « miaduiii-MuioB, wkh & oMoin-fcoasa anaUfalaMob 
Tbe river at tU« pemt wm mbost s mll« ktbh, baiaf 
banuBsd io im aQ ndMlrrhiig* towmmg rocka, wbicli war* 
variogatod and gilded wiili tbe nn'g n.^ ao a> to preaenc 
alBMWt may iaiagiiMble fenn, and gliltered wiA Ao top- 
xaata and cascades nulnng dovra the pree^ncea after tbe 
lecent laina. The eomfaioed infinence of refnctioa and re- 
Sectaon raised every distant ohject sbore the borizon, and 
gave it a double appearance, tbe lower pait inving an 
imertsd fivm. A snceession e£ 'riUagae and watcb-towera 
extends on ibe rigbt fer sereral miles, tiD tbe sides of tbe 
mer, suddenly conrergmg, Jbnn another narrow peas, caled 
Ae Hbi*gan, with columns of rocks on cotber nde, jded np 
to the hfflght of a thousand feet. Sooa after, tbe lir^ 
^ain widens, and, st the Pagoda Island, the nsaal aiiohov>^ 
age of vessels of large bnrden, divides into two Mreams. 
The principal branch leads to tbe city, and Ae other takes 
a eontbem coune, rejoining the main brandi of the liver 
Mim aboat seven milea above Foe^jbowi so at to ineloee 
between tbe two channoU a large island of weH^ultivated 
land. We sailed up the principal channel, having tbe lofty 
range of die Koo^sbaa rinng 3000 fbM on our right. There 
vrere a few Tillages below, and some Stde groves of pines 
on tbe <^poeite share. We anived at labt at the bar, ritn- 
ated Ht a snddm bend of the river. At this point dte larger 
number of junks, and increasing ugos ot busy aetivky, in- 
dicated oor aj^roacb to ibe provinoid capital. After half 
a nrile** intoicate winding conTse between tbe native craft, 
we arrived in tbe densest part of tbe rrver suborbs, and 
went ashore dose to a laige bridge, vrUeb «t this point 
Bwaaaa Ae rivw Kit. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

IMILT O0CVRBENOE8 AT KMXCHOW. 

Novel Appnnnce of SiTar Popolnlion— The Bridge of Foo-chow-~TiTM 
Semwt ofaCMneee Bhibnrb— SrhlahCrainlate— Tinrof the CftTftma 
UMSamnril Af ■• WoMUk tbEwf-^Itu •( KtkHou httwmk Ike Bift- 
Nh CmudI Old th« local Mindu&M— PDnwham at tma TnUi* bi 
Auault — Ab Eiciindoa aloniid the Citj Wal]*. 

Tat ttkndij Idadscw o€ a newly-fiiravd te^u^Mtaoa 
placed >t Kj dkpoMl, during mj »t»y u Fo<M:bow, Aa 
B^MV story of k bk^U botirdcd booao, o*niMtiigii^> tb« 
livn, «Bd rituM«d on a eniall Ubmd «boat « fiiriotiif is 
I«Bgth. !■ tbia lodging ny matrMs waa ndblded, and 
$pT«ad after (wlantal &iluoii, and I was wxMi ndoowd intv 
ay qew donnibxy. Aftov a vigfat of refrMbing raM, tb* 
vo^itaating cries af my new ttalgbtron, ih» iMMmmo, cany' 
bg on Utenr baay rocatlotia (Ui tb» water, effeemal^ rooMd 
BM at an early keori and aaQying fMtb on a Iktle loBd of 
g»B«ry, I bad as of^rtuaity of being a quiet apeetator of 
1^ motley groups ttelow. A I»ga number o£ haua, law- 
nig a» family reeidencea to their bu»b)a owners, fined each 
bMik of tbe rirer fer aboni a amle cm eitber aide, tb* p|k»< 
aipid eluM«i»'b^gBtattoDada»Hnidtbn little island, wUob 
bleoka up Ibe main ebannel, and dividaa it into two streams. 
Ia«h bent waa decbed ont witb a nnmber i^ flov'^-pota 
and eTtHgreons, aceerding t» tba taste or Ae means t4 Hm 
pTopietor, and preswited a pleasing ot^^aet fiom abova. 
Tb« boatwam^ woro a beaddraaa oFaitifieial Sowmb, and 
exblbited a neataess unaaaal in Aat elass. Tb« tops of tb« 
boats and Ae roefc of tb« boniea wwre eovMed w&b a beap- 
ftoet, whieH lasted ftr sevanl dayi. Ie« Uistg gaftted M 
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The celecnrated bridge of Fou-chow connects the little 
island with each bank of the liver and, probably &om the 
substantial and durable materials of which it is composed, 
is called the Waii-ihau>-ictaou, or " bridge of ten thoueand 
agea." The larger bridge on the northern side consists of 
about forty arches, which are merely immense slabs of 
granite, thrown across at right angles with the pieiB, 
The lesser bridge on the south consists of nine similar 
arches. At high-water vessels of small burden can pass 
up the stream by lowering their masts. At low-water a 
cascade is formed fi-om the higher part of the stream into 
the lower level of the river on the other side. The larger 
bridge is occupied by shops, and its narrow thoroughfare ia 
generally crowded by all kinds of busy wayfareni. Over this 
bridge I proceeded in a chair, on my way to the residence 
of the British consul, between whose hospitable dwelling 
and my little lodging on the island I divided the time of my 
subsequent stay at Foo-chow. A long suburb consisliug 
of a single street, and abounding with every variety of 
trades and handicrafb, eictended for more than two miles 
from the bridge to the soudiem gate of the city. Every 
part of it was thronged by the same noisy crowds of people, 
in whom were to be obseired more pugnacious looks, and 
more fi-equent signs of intemperance, than are commonly 
seen in the northern parts of China. The frequent jost- 
lings and blows from the chair-bearers, inseparable from the 
crowded state of Chinese streets, were generally borne with 
their usual calm indifference. On a few occasions, howev- 
er, I experienced no slight interruption from this cause, and 
my bearers were involved in trouble, being unceremo- 
niously apprehended, to compensate the damage to various 
srdcles of domestic use, which they broke or upset in their 
eagerness to press forward- One literary gentleman, also, 
so far forgot the precepts of his philosophy, as to follow 
us ibr above a hundred yards, seizing every opportunity of 
beating most unmerciinlly the head of one of the bearers, 
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who bad brought the cbair into contact with hia penon. 
The loolu of the people were col3 and forbidding, al- 
thoagb their domeanor was not devoid of external respect. 
There waa no rade aasembling of a crowd, nor any noisy 
ejaculations at the presence of a foreigner. Generally, also, 
there was as absence of any troublesome outbreaks of cu- 
riosity. 

Our coorae lay through thb long street, which was a 
fur q>ecimen of Chinese streets in general. Here were to 
be seen tbe artisans of the varioufi branches of native indus- 
try pursuing their busy work, and vending the products 
of their labor, in one and the same room, which served the 
triple object of workshop, warehouse, and counter. Hero 
irere crowded together, in their narrow dwellings, amid 
die din of brges and hammers, little groups of wire-draw- 
ers, braEiers, button-makers, and smiths, with four men alter- 
BAting their rapid blows on the sounding anvil. Here again 
were to be seen image-miLkers, lamp-makers, carpenters, 
■faoe-makers, tailors, gold and silver leaf-beaters, umbrella- 
tuakers, cotton-be atera, grocers, druggists, jade-stone cut- 
tem, seal-engravera, and decorators, with the profeasom of 
the numerous arts which supply the necessities or luxuries 
of Chinese life. Farther on were to be seen picture-shops, 
*hung out with the tawdry performances of native artists, 
and caricatures of English admirals, colonels, ladies, and 
steamboats. At every comer were to be seen portable 
kitchens, steaming away, and supplying to hungry expect- 
ants the savory materials of a hasty meal. For the more 
wealthy a succession of cook-shops, wine-shops, and tea- 
shops, lined the way. A little &rther on, a crowd of gam- 
biers disputed a few square feet of ground with the holders 
of orange-stands or the vanders of sweetmeats. Near to 
diese were the well-stored shops of pawn-brokei-s, or the 
decent exterior of shrc^-bankers, wi& bunches of copper- 
eash, in elegant imitation- woric, hmging before the house 
M the emblem of their calling. Soon, again, we passed 
Bb 
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the Qsual crowds of china-shopa, pipe-makers, graio-deal- 
etB, paper and tinfoil manufacturer?, weaving-looms, sitk- 
dealen, trinket-malcers, and, kstty, a few book-shopB, to 
indicate that, amid the general eager activity to supply the 
wants of the outward man, knowledge had its votaries, and 
the mind could here receive its appropriate intellectual 
food. Occasionally three or four bonzes sauntered by, 
whose listless looks betrayed their Uttle participation in the 
busy cares of the world around them ; and whose sancti- 
monious garb afforded no protection from the rude jostling, 
of the secular crowd. Now and then a few gentlemen, or 
expectants of office, passed along, borne on the ehouldera 
of their less afilnent countrymen. Lower down in the 
scale of society might be seen, every half mile, some 
wretched culprits, bearing the heavy wooden collar as a 
penalty of the broken laws, blowing at the scanty charcoal 
with which they sought to repel the pinching cold &om 
their extremities, or trying in vain to obtain the denied 
slumber. Farther onward, again, the possessors of liberty 
were assembled in a pubhc tea-tavern, sitting over tbeir 
beverage, to listen to an itinerant scholar, who expounded, 
for hire, one of the ancient classics, or declaimed from his 
bumble rostrum on some exciting subject of popular ro- 
mance. We soon entered the dty, through the massive^ 
archway of the southern gate, and proceeded, by a sudden 
turn on the lefi;, along the inner side of the city wall. 
Afler punuing our way for another mile, over a thinly- 
inhabited part of the city, we passed through a fine ave- 
nue of trees. The British union was soon after to be seen 
floating from a flag-staff cm the overhanging rocks which 
crown the summit of the Woo-«AiA than, or " Black Stone 
bill." An ascent over alternate pathways and terraces 
brought me at length into full view of the romantic assem- 
blage of pleasure-grounds and ancestral temples which 
fofm the site of the British consulate. On this beautifiilly- 
wooded retreat the largest temple was in conne of prepa- 
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ration for an English residence, and was already partiallf 
inhabited hj the consul and his lady. The firmness of the 
late consul, Mr. Lay, succeeded in efiectiug a removal of 
hia official residence fcom the insalubrious vicinity of the 
river-Buburb to its present agreeable site. The Chineue 
authorities exerted their influence with the ptieats of tho 
principal temple, who, for the consideration of a few hund- 
red dollars as annual rent, willingly abandoned their claims 
to the building. With that loose attachment to their reli- 
gion, which is generally characteristtc of the whole nation, 
the priests beheld with complaisancy their benefice and 
grounds changed into a foreign residence ; and the abbot 
himself in the character of head-gardener, might be seen 
every day bnsily superintending the requisite alteratioos 
and repairs. Although taking the life of animals is a vio- 
lation of a prominent article in the Budhistic creed, my old 
frieod, the abbot {hi during my stay I had the pleasure of 
forming hia acquaintaDce), would at all times readily afford 
bis services in procuring for foreignera pheasants, geese, 
ducks, and any kind of game. The liberality of the man- 
darins was perceptible in one of the conditions which Uiey, 
of their own accord, introduced into their agreement with 
the building-contractor, viz., that the masons and carpen- 
ters should never perform any weak on the Sabbath Day, 
nor in any way interfere writh die religions observances of 
the English. In the same spirit the mandarins, befcffe pay- 
ing the consul a visit, frequently sent to inquire whether it 
was the Sabbath Day or not. The abbot, also, of an ad- 
joining Taouist temple, with a remarkable absence of big- 
otry, for a small monthly sum has willingly admitted one 
of the officers of the consulate as a tenant of a p<Ktion <rf the 
■acred building. 

From the top of Woo-shih ahan, fiOO feet above the sur- 
rounding level, a fine view is gained of the cirr and the 
adjacent conntry. As I sat on a comer of one of the pro- 
jecting rocks, with the huge massee of stone lying around 
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and atoA, tlw perennial raonnments of one of nature's most 
Tiolent eoBTvlsions, tbe quiet solitade of the spot where I 
lingered coDtrasted strong]^ with the bus^ acenee below, 
snd the animated appearance of the adjacent countiy. At 
my feet lay the populona eity of Foo-chow, with its teeming 
msssee (rf living industry. At a little diatance beyond, the 
undulttttBg plains, which surronnded the city, retreated on 
either side, till they met a range of lofty hills, rising from 
two to three thonsand feet in height. On the east, north, 
snd west, at the distance of five miles, a slightty-broken 
country terminated in some high precipitous ground, which 
iormed a bold amphitheater aronnd the northern half of the 
eity. On the south, a level country extended across the 
river, nearly twenty miles, to another series of hills, which 
closed in the prospecL The river, with its meandering 
turbid waters, pureaed its rapid course from west to east, 
a depressiMi in the outline of the distant bilb showing the 
direction in which the river divided their range. The 
whole country around formed a circular basin, with a diam- 
eter of about twenty miles. 

In the city itself the dingy expanse of bouses and streets 
was relieved by a hill, which rose abruptly at the northern 
extremity, and was surmounted by a conspicuoua watch- 
(ovfer. On the southeast, another hill, rising from the level 
of the streets, and having its aides covered with interspersed 
dwellings and temples, rivaled in height the bill on which I 
was stationed. Two pagodas intervened between the two 
hills in the southern poition of the city. In other parts, high 
ornamented wooden poles, or the bright-red colors of the 
walla, denoted the various temples, or the residences of the 
g^at mandarins of the city. The devious and irregular 
circuit of the city walls, the strange forms of the city watch- 
towera, the more regular appearance of the public grana- 
ries, and the verdant foliage of trees peeping forth from 
among the crowded streets, imparted some relief to the 
fatiguing similarity of objects. 
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Such ia Foo^bow, with its uninmue popolaticm, as dM 
excitmg impressions of that momeDt fixed it* DutHiie indaU- 
bly ta my mind. The varioiu aounds BBCending from bs' 
low; the trade-tsiies and dokling of b«llB Srom the crowded 
Btreeta ; the beating of gonga, druma, sad cymbals from the 
precincta of the templea ; the noUe of fireworks from the 
oSeiinga of the auperatUioiu, miogiitig inhaneoDiously with 
the guna BunounciDg the exit of mandorba from the city 
gate ; the cwifused acream of the buKzard-hairic careering 
in ita urcling flight on high ; the flocks of minu, crows, and 
magpies fluttering on all aides ; the shouts of men and the 
gambols of children, with the iiiU tide of population borne 
along in the busy channel of toil and bude, stole on my ears, 
and convinced me of the reality of the animated maiiaea 
which were mingling in the cares of life below. Only a few 
idle priests, from the adjoining temples, some wandering 
beggars, some boys collecting fuel, or a few strangers who 
hod come hither to catch a bird'a-eye view of the provincial 
capital, disturbed the solitude of the spot, and helped to 
awaken the mind from the silent reveries of the moment 

It waa no common trial, however, to my mind, aa I gazed 
from the summit of this hill on the populoua city below, to 
reflect, that here above half a million of immortal souls, 
spell-bound by idolatry or atheism, in the capital of one of 
the largest provinces of the empire, the seat of a viceroy 
having two provinces under his jurisdiction, should never- 
theless be destitute of a single misBionary laborer fiom Prot- 
estant lands, and that no eflbrt should yet have been made 
to convey to them the inestimable blessings of the Gospel. 
It waa a comfort to remember, in such a spot, that even 
Chins formed pari; of the purchased inheritance of Christ, 
and that her pagan population would hereafter become 
subjects <^the kingdom of God. 

The next day I engaged a Chinese teacher, a native of 
the place, able to speak both the local and the court dia- 
lects, who was to be employed in accompanying me on my 
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atrollB as an interpreter, and in explsiniag any objects that 
might arrest my attention. 

At the lime of my arrival at Foo-chow, the relafions 
which Bubaieted between the. Bridob consul and the local 
anthoritiea had aMumed a character of more than ordinary 
interest. The lata Mr. Lay, oo hia airival in the latter 
part of 1844, to open the port, had to encounter considera- 
ble obBtaclee in the unwilUngnesa of the Chinese authorities 
to giant him a suitable residence, and the symptoms of a 
general disposition to slight his office. As it has been 
already intimated, persevering firmness and determined re- 
monstrances had BurmouQled these temporary difficulties, 
and a growing spirit of liberality and respect toward fbr- 
eigneiB had been excited. The removal of the consulate 
into the city, and a frequent interchange of visits, had grad- 
ually produced a iriendly understanding with the Chinese 
authorities, which was also happily promoted by the pres- 
ent consul Repeated proclamations were bsued, inculca- 
ting respect toward foreign strangers, and denouncing pun- 
ishment against offenders. Things proceeded favorably, 
till about three months previously to this time, when a gen- 
tleman, attached to the consulate as interpreter, as he was 
walking on the city wall, adjoining the quarter of the city 
inhabited by the dominant race of Manchoo Tartars, was 
assaulted by a number of men, who pelted him with stones, 
and chased hira fiom the spot. This assault was made a 
subject of grave remonstrance with the authorities, and the 
threat was held out by the consul of the visit of a ship-of- 
war, unless speedy reparation were made by the summary 
punishment of the offenders. Copies of his remonstrance 
' were sent alike to the viceroy and the Tartar general, the 
latter of whom possesses exclusive jurisdiction over the 
Manchoo part of the population, who form the garrison of 
the city. Although, at first, they treated it as a light mat- 
ter, and issued a proclamation, in which, with a strange 
milduesa of terms, they affected to speak angrily of the 
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" breach of good mannen" committed on ttui occaeion of 
this asaault on s stranger, the detennined proteat of the 
consul ogainBt the terms of the proclamatioD soon brought 
matteis to a cneis. The Tartar general, in the paroxysm 
of his alarm at the possible coneequeucea of a collision, ar- 
rested six Tartars Jbr the offense, three of whom were pun- 
ished with the bamboo, and the odier three underwent the 
severe punishment of the cangue, or wooden collar, fot a 
moiUh. The novel and unprecedented event of a Manchoo 
Tartar wearing the cangue, firom which mode of punish- 
ment they had hitherto enjoyed a prescriptiTe immunity, 
and the humiliating aanoun cement, attached as usual to the 
wooden plank, of the crime for which they were punished, 
and that, too, an assault committed on a new-comer and a 
stranger, were doubly morticing to the pride of this arro- 
gant class of inhabitants, as it was also a subject of invidi- 
ous exultation among the purely Chinese portion of the pop- 
ulation. During the few precedii^ vreeks there had arisen 
an evident improvement in the pontion of fore^ residents. 
During my stay, I had frequent opportunities of testing 
the truth of this fact, and the result of this experiment will 
he seen in the following journal of daily occurrences. 

Dec. 18th. — I was carried in a chair on the city walla 
around their whole circuit, which formed altogether a dis- 
tance of eight or nine miles. Ascending at a breach in the 
wall, cl(Me to the foot of the Woo-shih shan, I proceeded in 
a weetemly direction. A little avenue, formed by the bat- 
tlemeiUs on one side, and a little row of trees close to the 
wall on the other, skirted the lower part of the Woo-shih 
ahan, with its beautiful assemblage of shrubberies lising up 
Ota hillside. The wall itself varied in height, but generally 
averaged thirty feet on the outer aide. The causeway on ' 
the top was of sufficient breadth in most places to form e 
road for a single carriage, and was of regular and even con- 
Btructioh, although overgrown with grass along the edges. 
Aa Foo-chow is a garrison city with a large provincial staff 
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of avU u)d piilitaiy nnndariiw, tbe wbDb mn guarded wiA 
great Btnctnew, and there ia a racceeuon of wBtcb-towen 
every two or time handled yarde, with a ibw cBancm ntt 
ing on carriagea without iriieek, and pointiiig outward into 
the adjacent country. From the clntnsiaMB of this ccntriv- 
ance, they are capable of being moved only a little w^ 
on either side, and can only be brought to bear point-blank 
on any object or tna^ Several of the sentriea came around 
me aa I examined the contents of these buildings, and be- 
trayed some suspicion at seeing my note-book. Some of 
them were rather loc[uacious ; but their eloquence was em- 
ployed in vain, as I could only comprdieDd one of thmr 
questions — ^whether the cannon of my honorable country 
were made cJ iron or brass. Some lofiy and beandfbl trees 
in the Gelds, and a few ponds covered with the lotU8-6ower, 
fiinged the outer poition of the wall. On the inner side 
some sheets of stagnant water, and a long range of public 
granaries, stored with proviaionB against seasons of dearth, 
filled up the space till we arrived at a building which had 
the appearance of a city gate, but which proved to be the 
te^umi-kvtm, or " w^tem water-barrier." A long can- 
non here guarded a vrindlass, which drew up or let down 
(as occaaon nugbt requtTe) the sliding-board of a large 
water-coune. This was opened in order to cany ofi'the 
drains and sewers of the city, but was closed in the time 
of inundations ; the water in the subnrbs, on such occa- 
sions, rising far above the level of the dty. We next came 
to the western gate of the uty, which had a spacious colon- 
nade supporting a watch-tower, and afforded a view of the 
adjoimng suburb. From this point, on the outer side, a 
large sheet of water, called the »e-woo, or " western lake," 
extended in a parallel course with the wall for several fiir- 
longs. A slight rising of the ground bounded it on the 
farther side, where it had a temple and a few small bridges. 
Some boat« and fishing-nets were also disposed at intervals 
over its suT&ce. 
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On our airivftl at the North gate, about a mile and a 
half farther on, the keeper followed me, eyeing my nota- 
book, and sfaowing, amid all his acts of politwieas, evident 
signs of BuspioioD. The wall at this part began to ascend 
the loAy hiil on the extreme north, which is inclnded with- 
in the walls, and is sumiouuted by a targe watch-tower, 
forming one of the most prominent objects to a visitor ap. 
preaching the city. This tower overlooked the city and 
the Eurronnding country, and had seven large sttme fur- 
naces, which served as beacons in case of fire or the ap- 
proach of an enemy. Immediately outside the wall there 
was a precipice, 200 feet in depth, covered with irregular 
patches of tiees. Beyond this rugged hill there were no 
suburbs. The country was bare and bald, but bore the 
marks of cultivation at a titde distance outside. On tba 
inner side there were some villas interspersed among gar- 
dens. Orchards of &uit-trees, lichens, and banians, with 
some cedars rising above coppices of dwarf-shrubs, pointed 
out the quiet retreat which wealth here afibrded to its pro- 
prietors from the crowded parts of the city. Lower dovm 
the hill, as the wall bended toward the east, the houses and 
dweUings were more isolated and of a better kind. We 
soon after arrived at a portion of the wall which bordered 
on the densely-inhabited parts of the city. The gate called 
Tmig-ltm>-mwtt, with its three lofty stones, conducted us, 
by a dark passage on the upper story, through heaps of 
nibbish and a rope manufactory, to thevicinity of the Man- 
choo Tartar population. Here the keeper Allowed me 
for some distance, and some Manchoos passed, evidently 
subdued by the recollection of recent events, and not at all 
disposed to inteiTupt my progress. Passing another large 
water-barrier, with its three Manchoo keepers, I arrived, 
St last, in the quarter of the city which, till a recent period, 
none hut the Tartar race were allowed to frequent. The 
keepers gradually relaxed their scowling looks, as I distrib- 
uted a few tracts among them, wluch they received with 
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■miles, but soon reeiuned dieir Anxioos, discoDceitecl air. 
i determiiifld so &t to hamoF tbeir nunds as to pat out of 
ngfat mj nemoratHlain-book, which diej regarded w^ ev- 
ident disUke. Several Tartara now passed by, Bcow&ng, 
in spite of their efibrts to appear nninoTed, and hardly dar- 
ing ta look toward me. Some few, with a fierce air, would 
hurry by my chair without even fifling flieir eyes toward 
my peraon. I had declined the offer of an attendant irom 
the British consulate that I might be better enabled, with- 
out tbe advantages of official protecdon, to test the practi- 
cability of such an excursion by finvignere. Frequent 
questions pawed between the keepera and my teacher, tbe 
latter appearing to be destitute of fear, and iuDy sennUe 
of foreign protection. A keeper ran on before to the next 
gate, to report, with anxious looks, my approach, and to 
prevent any ebullition of popular excitemenL I could not, 
therefin?, be surprised at the crowd assembled at the l^ng- 
flMM, or " Hot-Bath Gate," where the gift of a few tracte, 
however, soon produced poUte bowings and a courteous 
reception from tbe officer in charge. The parte of the city 
adjacent to dus gate, and to the T^ng-mtm, or " East Uate," 
at which we next arrived, were occupied exclusively by 
Tartaie, many of whom were practicing archery at a tai> 
get in a military exerciaing-ground below, and who desist- 
ed fiom their exerose in order to gain a view of the unex- 
pected visitor as I passed. A Manchoo officer sent on 
tiiree attendants to conduct me in safety to the next gate. 
They could aU speak the Mandarin dialect, but, when 
speaking among themselves, employed the Manchoo lan- 
guage, which abounded with extraordinary intonations and 
inharmonious sounds. They were generally dressed in mil- 
itary costume, with red caps and high boots, although most 
of them united some trade with their military calling. They 
had the appearance of being a haughty and arrogant race, 
whom a shgbt provocation would exdte. Nor were my 
ChineBe bearers o( the ligfat-spinted, garrulous class of 
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people with wham I mingled in the more nortbem parts. 
In a silent and serious mood thsy trudged onward, willing 
to meet every wish, but not enjoying a salient flow of 
spirits. After passing some marshy ground, skirted by a 
wretched class of habitations, we arrived at another of the 
water-barrier gates, where the polite bowing of the few 
remaining Tartars whom I passed seemed to indicate a de- 
sire to e&Bce the i-ememhrance of ilie recent assault on a 
foreigner; although the remembrance of the cangue prob- 
ably exerted Home influence in prompting these civiUties. 

The Keto-tin ihan, or " Hi]l of the Nine Genii," soon 
after caused an ascent in the course of the city wall A 
number of buildings, projecting from little rocky eminences, 
extended along its side to the summit. This hili shared, 
with the opposite hill of the Woo-sAi than, the southern 
side of ike city. It had numerous inscriptions carved on 
its rocky columns, and commanded a line view of the river 
in its course toward the sea between the towering barrier 
of hills which walled in the" cultivated valley on either nde. 
The KiBtai'T/in-meaotc, or "Temple of the Qoddess of Mei'- 
cy ;" the PihriaA, or " White Pagoda," of seven stories, with 
bushy shrubs issuing forth from crevices on the top and 
around its sides ; and the Shik-tah, or " Stone Pagoda," 
another half-dilapidated building of seven stories, with its 
branching roois rising one above another, occupied the 
space between the foot of the Kew-nn ikan and the Nan- 
Mtm, or " South Gate." The mercantile portion of the 
population are situated principally in the vicinity of this 
gate, on accnint of iM proximity to the populous river-sub- 
urb of Nantai. Proceeding half a mile &rther, I at length 
arrived at the spot by which I had asc^ided the waQ on 
my outset, the whole circoit of tho atj having occupied 
aboul three hotm. 
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CHAPTER XXni. 

FURTHER INCIDENTS AT FOO-CHOW. 

u np tbe RiTcr >nd into llie remote Parts of ths Citf — Visit to (ha 
District of tbs MiQchoo Tartars — Aniiely of Police to preTenl a Disluib- 
snce— Gradual FriendlioeBs of the Tartar SoldierB-The " Hot-Baths"— 
Preaent Position of the Tartars throughout tha Empiro— The Contingan- 
Cf of a gsnenl ReTolution in China considered — Latitndiairianisin of 
Taouist and Badbist Priest*— Roman Catbolics~MobaiiiiiiedsDS — Da- 
(aiied Occurrences of the New-Moon FestiTal — Colprita wearing the 
wooden Collar— Wretched Class of Beggars— Suburb of Naatai— Fishing 
Ckinnoioiits — Case of Suparatition and Friestctaft. 

The next few days were occupied in an excursion & few 
miles up the river to anothei: lai;ge bridge which crosses 
the Min, in visiting the temples adjacent to the Coneiilate 
Hill, and in perambulating the different atreetfl of tho city. 
On one of the latter excursions, I proceeded from the south 
gate northward, into the heart of the city, through the prin- 
cipal street, called the Nan-mun-keae, or " South G-ate 
Street." In this part the people were remarkably well- 
behaved in imposing restraints on thoir curiosity. Though 
they would throng around any shop into which I entered, 
they would always retreat ou either side, bo as to form a 
passage for me on my coming out, without being obtrusive 
or troublesome in their eagerness to watch my proceedings. 
These little crowds seldom exceed a hundred persons, and 
were very peaceable and orderly in their deportment. As 
I walked along, the outbreaks of their curiosity were gen- 
erally confined to an attentive survey of my dress and per- 
son. The shops were of a superior kind, especially those 
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in wbicb Europeiui aitioles were expoeed for sale, wstob- 
makera occupying « few of them, and tnakiDg a fair display 
of clocks, dme-piecea, and watches of native and foisign 
manufacture. In this main street, and in one of the prin- 
cipal croflB Btreets, which led, hy a turning on the left, 
through the viceroy's palace-yard, there were several curi- 
osity shops, well supplied with old brwize vaaee, images, 
jade-etone ornaments, and carved wood, for which the 
owners generally asked exorbitant prices. Aa I approach- 
ed the central parts of the city, the crowd, being here lew 
familiarized with foreign features, was more troublesome ; 
and once or twice the sound of Jim kow, "foreign dog," 
struck my ear. Once hearing this sound proceed from a 
youth close by my side, I fixed my eye on him, to intimate 
that I understood the phrase ; on which he shrunk back 
into the crowd, sometimes summoning up a Uugh and re- 
peating aloud the offensive expression, which he saw I fiilly 
appreciated. 1 made a remark to my teacher concerning 
their liability to punishment by the mandaiios for this rude 
conduct. Unfortunately he mistook my meaning — a mis- 
take more justly chargeable on my limited vocabulary of 
Chinese words than on his dullaess of comprebensioa ; and 
I soon had the moitificaUou of finding myself at the en- 
trance of a police court, to wtucb he was conducting me to 
lodge a complaint before the magistrate. As he was 
knocking at the door, and trying to open the barred en- 
trance, I fortunately discovered the mistake, so as to pre- 
vent his continuing the attempt. On our coming out, the 
crowd, which was rapidly increasing, raised a cheer, either 
of exultation at our appearing to be baffled, or of appro- 
badon of my not persisting in the complaint. I heard, 
however,no more of the expression, the only epithet which 
saluted my ear during the rest of the walk being Jan yen, 
"foreigner." After pasung imder an extensive public 
building, which crossed the way, and exhibited aloft the 
unusual spectacle of a large clock with a European dial, we 
Cc 
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were followed by an increasing crowd, cliiefly of boys, to 
the lar^ suite of coarts and templea fbrming the ehing-viaMg- 
meamt. Here the voices becoming louder, and die people 
Bomewbttt more boisterons, a police-nrnner attached him- 
self to me from one of the public offices. This new- 
comer was apparently very anxious to prevent my expe- 
riencing any annoyance, and did not allow the crowd <^ 
boys and idlers who followed to approach within twenty 
yards. Al length the latter, being tired of fbllowing, 
gjaduaUy turned back, and left their places to be anp- 
plied by the idlen of the next street through which we 
passed. From time to time be also offered me oranges 
and betel-nut. 

Our course now lay through a narrow defile of lanes, 
abounding with refoee and nauseous odors, toward the 
eastern quarter of the city, where I determined on paying 
a yisit to the Manchoo Tartars. On my way the people 
evinced increasing signs of curiosity ; and when I entered 
a shop to rest, the policeman had to station himself at the 
door to prevent any pressure, returning inside at intervals 
to offer me a pipe of tobacco, or to petform some dmilar 
act of civility. At last I entered the district of the Man- 
choos, where none but the dominant race are permitted to 
rende ; and to which, till recently, no Chinese were bold 
enough even to pay a ^it. Men, women, and children, 
ofeveryageand condition, turned out to see me as I passed 
down their streets, with looks which betokened mingled 
surprise and dissatisfaction. They generally appeared to 
be of more solid irame and higher stature than the inhabit- 
ants of pure Chinese descent. They all appeared exceed- 
ingly anxious not to give any umbrage or ground of offense. 
The elder portion of them kept waving their hands, or 
using their lungs, to deter any of the younger people from 
following our Btops ; and at one of the police-stations the 
officers made them all turn back and desist from following. 
As wo approached the entrance of the Tartar general's 
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paUce-T&rd, my teacher and the police gnide wanted to 
take a andden turn down a nairow street on the right. I 
penriated, however, in leading the way through thia ezten- 
■ive range of courts into the Manchoo streets on the oppo- 
site side of the palace. A Manchoo officer now joined our 
little party as an additional escort, and accompanied ua till 
our arrival at the east gate, where we turned to the north- 
ward, and pursued our way over the military exerciaing- 
ground inside the wall. Here about fifty Manchoot fol- 
lowed, who performed various little acta of attention, and 
proceeded to show me the curioMtiee of the nei^borhood. 
They first took me to a hot spring, strongly impregnated 
with aulphur, the water of which I just tasted, but wfaid) 
they prevented my drinking, saying that their horses were 
brought tliither to water. They next led the way, in a 
small body, to the Tang-mmi, or " Hot-Bath Gate," throng 
which th^ condacted me into a little suburb, ^rtiere the 
Manchoo and Chinese inhabitants are mingled together. 
We soon arrived at the public hot baths, where, for a fee 
of two copper cash, the inhabitants possess the privilege 
of an ablution in these medicinal springs ; to which cause 
Bome persons ascribe the fact of cutaneous diseases be- 
ing less ireqaently observable among the inhabitante of 
Foo-chow &an of other Chinese cities. The first object 
which I beheld was abont twenty men in a circular balh, 
of not more than six feet in diameter, all immersed up to 
their chin in the steaming fluid, and packed as closely as 
&gots. A ritout of laughter, naosnal among the serious, 
gloomy people of Foo-chow, proceeded from these twenty 
heads, tninkless as iar as my eyes were concerned. Three 
or four men were sitting on the edge, waiting till one of 
the twenty came out of the bath and made room tor an* 
other person to join the bathers. One or two others were 
anointing their bodies with liniment or plaster, having 
a;^pBr9ntly used the bath to cure their sores. A little 
Ihrtber on ttmo was another bath, with its twenty Chinese 
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aimtlarl; packed in a ehallovr well. A few persons wero 
drinking &t another well usder the same roof. At a few 
yorda' distance there was a well, partitioned off to some 
distanco, and guarded from bathers, whera tbe water was 
carried off in buckete, and peisonB were only penuitted to 
drink. The water waa exceedingly- hot, eves in a cup; 
bat had no medicinal taste. 

In the mean time my new cooductois grew verj friendly, 
bikI by degrees becatae eTon cheeiful. They asked me my 
honorable surname, and requested me to write it on the 
sand. They aAerward wished to know what office I filled, 
and die tame of my arrival at Foo<:bow. The information 
supplied to them by my teacher I waa unable to under- 
stand ; but I had reason to infer, &om some circumstances 
which occurred on a similar occasion, that, in Sfote of my 
explanations to the contrary, he made many exaggerations 
and miaatatemenia respecting me, and sought thereby to 
augment his own importance. The Manchoos at Foo-chow 
have been estimated at about 3000 in number ; but, accord- 
ing to their own accounts on this occasion, they had no 
means of accurately sscertaining their precise numbers, 
which, however, they computed as amounting, with women 
and children, to about 8000. They have the character of 
being a turbulent and haughty race, and sometinies occasion 
much difficulty to the Chinese officers of goTemmeet, from 
whose juiisdiction they are generally exempt, and are sub- 
ject only to officers of their own race. They still retain the 
pride of conquest after the lapse of two centuries; and as 
they never amalgamate with the Chinese, and ai* not very 
numerous throughout the empire, a revolution is more than 
probable when any general grievance shall arouse the 
spirit of the nation, and a leader be found able and willing 
to head a general revolt against their dynasty. The Tartar 
yoke is said to be at times very gaUing and humiliating ; 
but the dominant race have wisely consented, from the be- 
ginning, to share the government with the vanquished ; and 
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tlia extern of literary degrees tbeoredcBUj' opeiu the door 
of political preferment to all pomms without any diatinetioD. 
The probable nearness or remoteness of the period of Chi- 
nese emancipation from Teitar rule is an enigma of dtfH- 
cuk aolution, and can form otAj a subject oF doubttul con- 
jecture to foreigners, who possess little knowledge of the 
poUtical conditimi (^ China beyond a few general loipree* 
sions, founded on a very imperfect induction of lacts. The 
emperor appears to share a large portion of loyal attach- 
meat, as a good man and just ruler, and only a few (^ the 
Chinese, who are connected with foreigners, ever dare to 
breathe the treasonable langusge of dislike toward the ex- 
isting goyemment. Popular opinion is, howevep, powerful 
in China; and though there are no regular channels of 
manifesting its power in the absence of a i-epreaentativo 
goveroinent, it can not safely be outraged. A grand na- 
tional disaster alone appears likely seriously to endanger 
the stability of the present dynasty ; and if the treaty of 
Nanking had not arrested the career of invading conquest, 
the capture of Peking might ere now have driven back the 
reigning family to their native dominions in Mant^ooria, 
and China Proper might be just emerging from the widely- 
spread disasters of a general anarchy. The viceroy and 
Tartar general in Foo-chow held equal rank, but are sel- 
dom on terms of cordiality, the boundaries of their equal 
and divided authority frequently operating as a cause of 
misunderstandin g . 

Returning into the heart of the city by a different route 
I at length reached the vicinity of the viceroy's palace. I 
c&Ued a sedan-chair from a public stand in a neighboring 
street, and after another half hour found myself at the foot 
of the Woo-tkih >kan. Here the Chinese servants attached 
to the consulate, with their office as " retainers of the great 
English nation" embroidered in large characters on the bo- 
som of their dress, as they strutted about in the apparent 
i of British protection, were living proo& of 
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the mi^t^ inroads that hsTe, during the present generatim, 
been made on the excloaiTe policy of the Chinese govern- 
ment. 

On various other occasioos I visited the central and west' 
em pazts of the city, occasionally sitting down in the shop 
of s tradesman. The individual nativea with whom I 
formed an acquaintance during my stay, as well as the peo- 
ple generally, whose feelings I had an opportunity of test- 
ing, showed the same friendly disposition, which is prevalent 
among the Chinese in other parts accessible to foreigners. 
The moat unirlendly part of their conduct was their unrea- 
Booableneas in demanding lai^ sums of money for the most 
trifling articles which I wished to purchase. One man 
came down to my price with great humor, as I remon- 
strated with him on hie making such a diflerence between 
his Chinese and foreign customei-B.and repeated the proverb, 
"All the people comprised within die four seas are as 
brethren." 

During my daily stroila on the Wo^-tkth skan I had con- 
tinual oppoTtuoities of an insight into the various charactem 
and pursuits of the people, who sauntered to these parts as 
the Hyde Park of Foo-chow. On one occasion I enjoyed 
the hospitality of the abbot of a Taouist temple called the 
Taou-sha»-kwa», a venerable old man, seventy-five years 
of age, with long, flowing, white beard, who, with his 
bi'otbei- priests, was very friendly and poUte. One of them 
afterward rejoined me alone; and after readingforafew mo- 
ments a Christian book, as if to show the natural skepticism 
of his taindj or his opinions of the unimportant character of 
such subjects, he gave utterance to the latitudinarian re- 
mark that all religions were in principle the same. Some 
bonzes also followed me in order to procure books, which 
they received with their usual protestations of gratitude. 
Daily instances occurred of the real indifierence of both 
sects alike to their respective superstitions, and of the total 
absence of any alarm at the possible diminution e>t their 
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i^uenee bj the disseiiiiiiBtion of GbrisdaD tenets in these 
publicationB. 

In the same locality, and within a tew minutflB of tim^ 
a Chinese Roman Catholic, who inherited from bis ances- 
ton a profession of CbriBtianity, after receiving a tract, 
drBw forth a medal anapended from his bosom, and in- 
scribed with the images of Joseph, the Virgin, and John 
the Baptist. The sight of these (he said) recalled to faia 
mind die good things which be read in his holy books. 
From other sources I gained the infbnnation that there 
had been a recent penecution of the Roman Catholics in 
the neighborhood, originating in their refusal to subscribe 
money to the bnildmg or repair of Bome heathen temple. 
A Spanish padre, named Jueto d'Aguilar, had beeai residing 
for B year at !Foo-chow, under the terms of the recent edict 
of uniToisal religious toleraiioii. He wore a Chinese cos- 
tume, but was said to be a peraon of but little activity of 
body or energy of mind, and to be greatly discouraged at 
the prospects of Roman Catholicism in the city. The peo- 
ple were, in bis opinion, »o apathetic that he despaired of 
making any conrertB among them. In the northern part 
of the province of Fokeen, at the distance of a hundred 
miles from Foo-cbow, there is a Popish bishop, a Spaniard, 
ninety yeai^ of ^e, who has been fifty years in the country. 
There is also a Popish college ; and the Romish converts 
are said to be more numerous than the pagan inhabitants in 
some of those districts, so that they are too powerful to be- 
come the Tu^ms of persecntiixi. In the course of an inter- 
view, the British consul took occasion to remonstrate with 
the acting governor of the province against the invidious 
disrinclions and exclusive spirit which were supposed to 
pervade the »econd edict of Ke-Ying, apparently limiting 
the JitH edict of toleration to the professors ot the Roman 
Catholic religion. In his reply, the governor deprecated 
the idea of such diflerMices being known at Peking, and 
stated that tho emperor, in the fiill spirit of extending equal 
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privileges to tbe French and English nstiona, would grant 
free and perfect toleration to the religion generally of weat- 
em nations. He also intimated, that although at Fekiog 
the imperial govemtnenC knew no diETerence between Ro- 
man Catholics and FrotestanU, he himself appreciated die 
distinction, and preferred the Protestants as less disposed 
to political intrigues. The nadve authorities appeared to 
be weQ acquainted with the movements of the Spanish 
padre, but had thus far acted with liberality, promptly 
checking the maltreatment of the Chinese couYerts, when 
the real facts of the case had been duly explained to 

Mohanunedbm, also, is not n-ithout its representatives 
in the city, six priests being resident at Foo-chow, who 
soon gain intelligence of the anival of any Mussulmen in 
the crews of foreign vessels, and visit all such neW'Comers 
in order to sell their sacred writings. There are also be- 
tween twenty and thirty Mohammedan ^^)/:iV«, or religious 
beggars, who subsist on tbe superstitions or tbe fears of the 
people. Popular report states them to be the special favor- 
ites of a Mongul Tartar, a member of the highest board of 
tbe state, who, from Peking, would denounce punishment 
on any person slighting tbe beggars. Whether this rumor 
be true or false, there is no doubt of its being serviceable 
to this class of tbe wi'etched objects, who are so numerous 
in Chinese cities. 

Dec. 29th. — This being the period of the new moon, the 
twelfth of the current Chinese year, tbe usual scenes of the 
season gave an appearance of additional excitement to the 
streets. Parties of mendicant bonzes were to be seen 
marching in slow movement, and chanting some religious 
song, while one or two of their number visited the neigh* 
boring shops, to make a collection. They bad sometimes 
to wait fur live minutes before the tradesman, busily occu- 
pied with his customers, deigned to take any notice of the 
priests, who wore generally dismissed with a few copper 
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eub. Cloce b^, two men of ri<h« tbui ordinsiy irascibility 
of temperament were fiercely dealing blows at each other's 
penOB, bat were held back by the surromiding crowd, so 
that little bwrm was done by the excited -pugilists. After 
being' with difficulty separated, they again mshed toward 
each other, and leveled their aim with redoubled fury ; but 
being again pulled back, they had tmly the satisfacticm of 
beating the air. It was pleasing to observe the general 
anxiety of the people to prevent any further collisimi be- 
tween the contending parties, as contrasted with the dis- 
graceful scenes sometimes seen in more civilized countriee 
on such occaMODH. The shopkeepers rushed out of their 
houses, and for the time it appeared to be every man's 
business to separate the combatants, and lead tbem ia differ- 
ent directions. The system of dividing the city into wards, 
and making the respective householders of each respotisible 
to government for a breach c^ the peace in their district, ia 
here productive of the best eftecta, not only in the preven- 
tion of disturbances generally, but also in securing good 
treatment to any stranger who visits the city from European 
vessels. 

The frequent bridal processions and sounds of music in- 
dicated, also, a more than ordinary number of weddings at 
this auspicious season. Now and then, also, a newly-pro- 
moted »etB-Uai might be seen making a formal visit to his 
friends, in a chair, with a retinue of attendants and pipers, 
and rejoicing in the consciousness of his newly- acquired 
dignity. Soon after sunset the inhabitants of whole streets, 
might be observed bringing forth from their houses little 
heaps of paper, inscribed vritfa Chinese writing, which they 
reverently burned before the door, to prevent any possible 
desecrarion of their written character. The smoking em- 
bers might be traced in succession for some distance, as a 
mark of the universality of the custom. The poor delin- 
quents who bore the wooden collar as a piuiishment for 
their offenses, and who oubmmbered all that I had seen in 
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eveiy other part of CluDa, seemed also at tliis dine to otrjoy 
Bome little alleviadoa of tbeir aufferingB, io -tfae kind atten- 
tioDB of tfaeii fiieodfl. Some aged man might be obserred, 
whose appearance pointed him out bb the parent of the 
criminal, feeding, with patornal kindness, the iiiU-grown 
ofiender, who enjoyed, either by coniuTance or peTmiBston 
of the police, hia ahare in the convivial feetiTitiee of the 
season. 

The oflenses for which they suffered this slow and atten- 
uating torture were, generally, theft; and the mode of 
their punishment often gave rise to strange scenes. Occa- 
sionally, a son of tender years might be seen performiuig 
tfae office of filial piety, in removing the accumulated dirt 
firom the person of bis father. The criminals themselves 
seemed to have exerted their powers of invention in di*: 
covering modes of compenaatiiig' the ioconvemence of the 
projecting plank separating between their upper and lower 
extremities, by toothpicks and earpicks, two feet in length, 
which, with extended and carefully-poised arm, they en- 
deavored to insert, over the wooden incumbrance, into the 
appropriate place of reception. Soon aAier sunset, a po- 
Uceman arrives to unlock the chain which fastens the cangue 
to the wall, and the culprit is marched for the night to the 
common prison, whence, on the following day, he is again 
conducted forth for exposure to public gaze. 

It was difficult to conceive any thing more wretched 
than the squalid class of beggars, who might be seen in all 
the degrees of want and misery, Jroro a state of tattered 
garb and partial nakedness to that of extreme destitution, 
shriveled limbs, and pale-atricken countenance, loitering in 
the streets for the casual alms of the benevolent, or lying 
by the way-side in the helplessness of pining sickness. One 
poor sufferer was pushing himself along in a kind of b(^ 
with his lower extremities eaten away by disease. He 
had placed one of his feet, withered and dried, on a peg in 
front, in order to obtain, by this hideous spectacle, the ear- 
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neBtly-aought relief of the biuy way&rers. A Muichoo 
tDQitaiy officer, passing by in his chair, and attended by 
his lictors in all the statelinesa and pride of wealth, waa a 
strong contrast with the widely-prevalent destitntion of the 
beggaT'pop Illation. 

During the latter ^art of my stay at Foo-chow I remain- 
ed, generally, on the little island between the two bridges 
in the suburb of Nantai. The principal partof this saburb 
is situated on the southern bank of the river, and contains 
a population of 20,000. The greater portion of these con- 
aist of boatmen, salbM^, and natives of Ningpo and of other 
distant places, who came to the city in trading-junks. This 
part abounds with fish, fruit, and vegetables, which are 
every where exposed for sale. The two latter articles are 
brought hither by a fine, healthy race of conntrywomro, 
whose hardy frames and active steps present a strong con- 
trast with the limping gait and stunted growth of the fe- 
male population of the city. The practice of cramping the 
teet. hy bandages from early infancy, though not universal, 
as in the more northern cities, is very general ; iew women 
b«ng exempted irom this cuBtomaiy infliction of cruelty, 
except the Tartar ladies, the boatwomen on the river, and 
the lovrer classes of female inhabitants generally, who may / 
be seen bearing burdens, and vrorking with the activity of 
men, Many of these wtmien pMform the work of cooliee, 
and hurry along the streets with bare feet, or with light 
shoes made of straw. They wear a hair-pin of large size, 
and frequently made of silver, and are the finest and moat 
robust race of women to be seen in China, compensating, 
tn some degree, for the poor appearance <^ the other sex. 

Some of the inhaUtants of Nantai have an ingenious 
way of earning th^r livelihood, by truning cormorants to 
dive into the river and bring up fish from the bottom.; 
Generally about the time of low-water a boatman might 
be seen near the arches of the bridge, with four or five 
cormoranta petx:hed oa a boat At a given signal from 
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tbe owner, one of these birds bounded from the boat into 
the Btream, and, after looking about lor a few momentSi 
diTfld to tbe bottom, becoming invisible sometimes for two 
minutes, when it generally arose, at forty or 6fty yards' 
distance, to breathe the air. After another minute tbe bird 
E^iu dewoended into the stream, andVepeated the process 
tUl it brought a fiah to tbe surface, straggling in its beak. 
This was a aignal to the boatman to paddle his Httle Tesael 
to tbe spot, where be cast a net into tbe river, and hauled 
both bird and fish into the boat. The bird, c 
its desert, flapped its win^, and, by various odd i 
■ought the Qsual reward of a piece of fiab, <a Other food, 
for its success. Sometimes two oormorants wmo fishing 
at the same time, and were often for many minntes ap- 
parently loBt. The fisherman, however, eanly followed 
tbem, bis little boat consisting merely of half a dozen bam- 
boo poles, which formed a light raft, sufficient for himself 
and the birds, and was easily paddled with a single oar. 
During tbe time in which I watched their operations they 
caught three or four fiah, one of which was more than the 
raptor could manage, and weighed down its bill below 
the stream as it floated toward the iiifb. It is said that a 
ring placed round the lower portion of the throat of these 
fishing cormorants disables them from swallowing dieir 
prey before the boatman arrives to the rescue. 

On Dec. 31st, 1845, I made a visit to the country bor- 
dering on Nantai to the south, by a hill which rose ab- 
ruptly to the height of 300 feet, and afforded a good view 
of the city at thi'ee miles' distance. After passing over 
some broken ground, covered at intervals with clumps of 
trees, I found myself among thousands of tombs of every 
nze, from the small mound which covei^d tbe remuns of 
the beggar to the spacious, well-paved monument of the 
wealthy. Some of the smaller ones were covered wifli a 
hard kind of cement, or plaster, and resembled a mere 
mound of earth, as in western countries. The larger kind 
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of mausoleum, from its trefuil shape, resembled the last 
letter in tfae Greek alphabet, the omega, anil the eod of all 
things. A long Bandy bill of undulating surface, dotted 
with a few plantations of cypresses and pines, formed the 
general burial-giound of the city, beyond which a plain of 
considerable extent stretched over a cultivated line of coun- 
tiy to the distant hills. 

In one of the temples on the hilt of Nantai I witnessed 
a curious specimen of the power of priestcraft, which still 
retiuna its hold on a portion of the people. In a little 
temple, consisting of two or three courts, dedicated to one 
of the Taouist deities," and intrusted to a few priests, I 
met a Chinese, who had come to obtain deliverance from 
domestic grief. The cause of his affliction was the sick- 
ness and expected death of his wife. The husband, dress- 
ed out in his finest clothes, and loaded with offerings, 
stood before a platform, in anxious expeciauon, while a 
a priest went through a variety of evolutions, tossinga and 
tumblings on the floor, to procure a good omen. With 
his head bound in a red handkerchief, or turban, and a 
quantity of burning paper in his hand, the priest vigor- 
ously danced, with impassioned gestures, round a table 
laden with cakes and fruits, while two attendants, beating 
a gong and a drum, kept time with his performance. At 
one time he prayed in softly-uttered tones ; soon again he 
employed scolding accents to the deity whom he invoked. 
At one moment he would endeavor to coax away the an- 
gry spirit; at another ha would terrify it away by whip- 
ping the air. After half an hour's frantic noise, and perse- 
vering somersets on the ground, he rose and placed a hair- 
pin on the head of the anxious husband, after binding the 
hair into the peculiar tuft of the Taou sect. Some more 

* Since tbe preceding ■hiet> were prioted 1 hsTe seen reuon la doubt 
the correclneu of Ibe eiplaDati<Hi reapecliug a similar buildinE at Ningpo, 
contiiDed in pa^> 144 and 183, and given b; s friend on the spot. The 
temi<van.chaiigippearBlobeniedaa thsnameofaataroideilj of Ibe Taou 
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ptper wu 'burned ootnde the templs ; t}ie {most casBod 
&om his flagellationi ; tha LmbaBd bowed down tereral 
timeR befoiB on idol which stood near ; and, after paying 
the nsual kea to the priest, returned, aipparently aadafie^ 
to the scene of hia domestic affliction. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

GENERAL DE3CRIPTI0M OP f 00-CHOW. 

Topography — Local Tnde — Opiam-Dmin of Specie — Nalive Imports and 
Export*— HonetaiySfrtent — Proapect* in refereDeeto* Enmpesn Trade 
— Chunetrr of Pgople — Nni^boniig CouDtry — Mnmberof RMidaot Ond' 
OBtet, lod geneial Syttem of literuy PromotioD— Dispoutioa of local 
Handsriai — Preiateol Feeling lowanj Foreignera — Miasianuy Aipecl. 

The dtjr of Foo-chow, called, in the local dialMt, Haft- 
eheo, is situated in 26° 7' north latitude, and in 119" IF 
eut longitude. The amount of its population, in the ftb- 
aence of all authentic gtatistlcs, can only be a subject of 
uncertain conjecture. The extent of apace within the citj 
actually covered with buildings would lead a visitor to 
estimate its size to be twice that of Ningpo, three times 
that of Shanghai, uid nearly five liawe that of Amoy. The 
lowest estimate which I have heard makes it to contain & 
population of more than half a million of souls. I am my- 
self inclined to raiee the number aa high as 600,000 — a 
number which will not be considfTed excessive when it is 
remembered that the walls of the city are eight miles and 
a half in circuit, and that nearly the whole of the apace 
inclosed by them is occupied by buildings. Although it is 
the capital of Fokeen prorince, it is, nevertheless, on the 
testimony of all the high officera of the local govemnamt, a 
city of little trade with the interior, and of decreasing; c«m' 
mercial importance. Nor is its commerce with the marl' 
time parts of China of any eoiiHidersble extent, its maritime 
trade being cheeked 1^ the hordes of pirates who, more or 
less, for centuries have been the scourge of an unwarltke 
people and the terror of a weak government. The in- 
creasing diminution of its inland trade, according to the 
statements of sonie of the most respectable native traders. 
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is mainly attributable to the restrainta which sre intpoeed 
on legitimate commerce and native industry by the annual 
drain of Sycee bullion from the country, io payment for 
opium smuggled along the coast. Two millions of dollars' 
worth of the drug are said to be annually imported into the 
city. The principal opium-station was formerly at Chin- 
chew, 140 miles to the south of Foo-chow; but another 
d6p<it has also been recently established for the smuggHng- 
vessels, at the mouth of the river Min, just beyond the con- 
sular limits of the port. At the present time a considerable 
portion of the opium finds its way from Foo-chow to other 
places in the interior. From lour to eight chests are also 
daily retailed in the city. One half of the populadon are 
supposed to be addicted to the indulgence ; and even the 
lowest coolies and beggars often deny themselvefl a portion 
of the substantial necessariea of life, in order to enjoy the 
prized luxury. Upward of one hundred smoking-houses, 
with the exterior of private houses, but having their interior 
fitted up with all the conveniences and apparatus for smok- 
ing, are spread over the city. The fact of their being &e- 
quently situated near the lesiileoceB of the mandarins, and 
being generally resorted to by the police and military, can 
leave no doubt of the perfect notoriety of their existence 
among the local ofiScers of government. A fear of the per- 
sonal consequences of a collbion with foreignera — a lurking 
suspicion of the connection of the British government with 
the opium system — a senseof inability to put down by force 
the well-armed foreign vesBels stationed at the smuggling 
depots — and the harvest of bribes and secret duties which 
they are able to reap from connivance — are the several 
motives which probably restrain the mandarins &om assum- 
ing a position of decided hostility, and from enforcing the 
prohibition of this contraband traffic by the severe penal- 
ties of the law. These separate causes operate conjointly 
in fostering and upholding an evil which, by the general 
stagnation of native trade, and the constant drain of die 
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ptecioas metak from tbe conntry, is fast producing & crisis, 
involving aKke the commercial ruin of the cities along the 
fteaboBxd, and the financial impoTerishment of the empire; 
and which may be a more poweriUl argument to those who 
have it in their power to arrest the evil, the cloung np, 
from sheer decay, of one of the most important outlets for 
the manuiactures of the West. 

Notwitfastanding these restrictions on its commercial 
prosperity, Foo-chow possesses a large amount of trade 
with other places in the various minor necessaries of life. 
From the neighboring province of Keangse there is an im- 
port of china-ware. From the more distant pi'ovince of 
Shanse skins and furs are supplied. Junks from Shsntung, 
Teensing, and other places along the coast, bring vegeta- 
bles and drugs. From Ningpo cotton cloth is imported. 
The tribute-bearing junks from the Loo-choo Islands, im- 
port also dried fish, birde'-nests, wine, beche-le-mer, and 
Japanese ingots of gold to the annual value of 10,000 dol- 
lars. The country in the nonhwestem parts of the province 
supplies the staple commodity of tea, tea-oil, rice, bamboo- 
roots, fragrant wood, and ox-hides. From the southern 
parts of the province, more especially from the vicinity of 
Amoy and Chinchew, there is an overland transit of rattans, 
pepper, long-cloths, woolens, beche-le-mer, sharks' -fins, 
birds'-nests, sandal and other scented woods, ginseng, su- 
gar, and quicksilver, imported from other countries into these 
southern porta by their more adventurous inhabitants, and 
fiimishing them with a lucrative overland trade to the cap- 
ital of the province. In return for these native imports, 
there is an export trade from Foo-chow of bamboos, tea, 
spars, oranges, paper, and tinfoil for idolatrous offerings. 
The number of large junks at Foo-chow is inconsidei'able, 
scarcely amounting to a hundred, and these mostly &fiTa 
N^ingpo. The lesser junks come down the river, which is 
navigable for nearly 200 miles to the northwestern extrem- 
ity of the province. They are provided with a 
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lon^ OBT Bt tlia sUrn, and sometime*, slao, at ths bow, 
inaCead <^ a rudder, to conntenct the power (^ ths Btiaami 
whitdi sbounda with rapds, and it, on Urn mcconut, of isther 
difficult DBvigatioiL 

The monetary syBtem prevalent at Foo-chow induxtea 
an advanced state of commerce and civihzation. There 
are regular iasuea of promissory bills or notes, varying in 
amount from 400 copper eash (equivalent to about sixteen 
pence) to 1000 dollars, whic^ supply all the advantages, 
with as little as possible of the dangeia of a bank-note dr- 
eulatwn. The blue, red, and black colors, which are blend- 
ed toget^r on theee promissory bills, present a rather gay 
appearoiice of signatures and iodorsiDgs. The name of 
the iKuing mercantile firm, and a number of ch&racters 
tniced round the page, form the original impression from 
an ink of a bri^t-blue color. The year, month, and day 
of issue, and some jngeniougly-vrrought ciphers for the re- 
ceptioQ of signUures and prevention of forgeries, are of a 
deep red. The entry o£ the sum, together with the naines 
of the issuing partner and the receivers, stand forth in lavge 
black charactera. On the opposite Bide of the Inll are the 
indorsements of various individuals through whose bands 
the bill has passed, in order to facilitate the detection of fbr- 
g«ries, but not to render the indorsers fiirther hable. The 
credit of the firms is generally good, and bankruptcies sel- 
dom occur. A small fee is charged at the isaoe, and also 
at the discounting of the bills by the firm. The people 
value them as much ae silver; and when I paid chair- 
bearers tbeir hire they generally preferred a bill of this kind 
to the payment of copper coin, oa account of its lightness. 

There exists scarcely any foreign trade at Foo-chow. 
There is only one European merchant resident iu the 
place ; and only seven foreign vessels have as yet entered 
the port, of which three were American. Nor are there 
any present signs of an immediate increase in the foreign 
trade. As Poo-chow itself is destitute of those manufac- 
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tores and natural productions whicb sre required for ex- 
port to Europe, tea, brought from the upper parts *^ the 
province, is the oul; article of trade ever likely to become 
an important item of foreign commerce. The proTisce of 
Fokeen is the great black-tea district of the empire, ftud 
tbe famous bills of Bobes are situated only 160 miles to the 
northwest of Foo-chow. It does not, therefore, seem to be 
very improbable that, on the arrival of British capital at the 
port, tbe tea-merchants may bring their teas for sale to 
Foo-chow, rather than incur the expense of the present dif- 
ficult and tedious overland route of more than 600 miles to 
Canton. A cargo of tea may be brought in boats in four 
days down the stream to Foo-cbow, while the expensive 
route over the mountainous country to Canton occupies al- 
most as many weeks. Some of tbe tea-growers are also 
said to be desirous of bringing their teas to Foo-cbow, and 
exchanging them in barter for European goods. The prin- 
cipal obstacles appear to be the general unwillingness of 
the Chinese to abandon their old methods of trade, and the 
reluctance of the foreign merchants to increase tbe number 
■ and expense of their agencies, by commencing establish- 
ments at any other ports than the two principal marts of 
Canton and Shanghai. 

Tbe people have tho'character of being destitute of the 
activity and enterprise which generally distingnbh the 
Fokeen race above the population of other provinces of 
China. Inhabiting a provincial capital, whicb is excluded, 
by its isolated situation and the difficult navigation of its 
river, from extensive intercourse with maritime parts, and 
possessing among themselves, through the favoring bounty 
of Providence, most of the resources necessary for human 
subsistence, the people have ever been indisposed to emi- 
grate, and have obtained little knowledge of foreign nations. 
They are generally serious, grave, and almost sullen in 
their depoitment toward Europeans. This is probably 
only a temporary effect of the stringent regulations issued 
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by the oBtive authorities, by which tbe pecqda >re probib- 
itoi from indnlgiBg dteir cnrioaky or wiiig ofieoBiTe ex- 
preastoBs vhoa tbey meet a SonAgaer. The few >wtiT«a 
who are l»«ught into connectiaD with fordgBeni evince bs 
much respect at b to be oommoaly Been in other cities of 
China. I^ Stam want of a better acquaintance, tbe people 
generally are at present less cordial in their demeanor, 
they are also, at the same time, lew prone to indulge in 
&miliarity and forwardness of manner than die Chinese in 
other parts where foreigners are better known. Them is 
evidently a growing improvemenC in this respect ; and the 
popular mind, if not alienated by that reckless conduct 
which too frequeiuly marks the advancing tide of our ex- 
tended commerce, will doubtlesB, ere long, be imbued with 
feelings of positive friendlineBa and favor toward foreigners. 
The numerous sedan-chairo, with two, and sometimes 
four bearers, which impede the way at every hundred 
yards, are a fair proof of tbe existence of considerable 
wealth in the city. By far the greater part, however, of 
flie population are imuiereed in the deepest poverty, eam- 
ing, in compliance with the stemest conditions of human ' 
nature, a scanty subaiatence by the sweat of their brow. 
The neighboring villages, which are scattered over the 
plain to the encircUng hills, contain an a^cultural popula- 
tion. The inhabitants of the villages on either bank of the 
river toward tbe sea have the character of being addicted 
to frequent acta of piracy and lawleasnesa. The people 
who live in the city are generally employed in trade, or in 
tbe lower work of coolies and laborers. Some of the arti- 
sans are in advance of their countrymen in most other parts, 
being indebted to foreign skill for the acquisition of those 
arts from which they derive their livelihood. There ate 
several watchmakers' shops, with watches and clocks of 
various degrees of excellence. The proprietors of these 
shops freely acknowledged that tbe watches of moat deli- 
cate construction were imported into Canton from foreign 
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.eodntriea, and that tbe more ecanmoD ■pecimem, mmde bj 
thenuelTM, w«i« imhuieiw of foreign ingenuity. On the 
Bale of a time-piece, a slip of paper ia given to tbe par>- 
cliaser, contaitiiiig, in Chinese, a printed explanation of the 
European figtues on the dial. I have aeen one of these 
watcbmakera take to ]Mecea a lerer-watch with tbe great- 
est dispatch, and pronounce promptly on the cause of atop- 
page. They bear a wilUng teedmony to tbe superior skiB 
of foreigneis in products of this kind. Tbe frequent exhi- 
bition of foreign scenes in their picture-shops suggests die 
belief that they know something of the warlike dispositioB 
of the English. A total exemption of the people &om die 
disasters of the late war, and the not improbable eSbrts of 
the viceroy to conceal from them the htunili sting capture 
by the British of two important cities within his jurisdic- 
tion, may reasonably be supposed to have rendered the in- 
habitants of Foo-chow more ignorant of the real power and 
superiority of foreigners than the inhabitants of die other 
consular cities of China. The mandarins themselves, bow- 
ever, know the real poeidon of affairs ; and in the strong 
contrast, which their proclamations respecting avtlity to 
foreigners form, with tbe irresolute tone adopted by tbe 
natiYe autboritiee at Canton, we hail a favorable omen of 
their sincerity, and tbe continuance of friendly reladons 
with foreigners. 

The degree of Uterary reputation which Foo-chovr- en- 
joys is a question which a casual visitor necessarily finds 
difficulty in invesdgating. -The following facts, supplied 
to me by an intelligent Chinese, with whom I became ac- 
quunted during my stay, will show that it is entitled to no 
mean reputadim in this respect. Of the literary degree of 
tew-ttai, wbtch is conferred twice in every three years, 
diere are about 8000 graduates in the whole province of 
Fokeen, of whom 2000 belong to tbe city of Foo-chow. 
Of the degree of keit^jin, which is conferred once in the 
same period of time, there are about 1000 graduates 
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throughout the province, of whom 360 reside st the capitaL 
Again, of the degree of tainrtze — to which only about 360 
graduates are pronioted ttt each triennial examination at 
Peking from the eighteen proTinces of the empire, and be- 
yond which step of literary distinction promotion is bo rare 
that only thirty pereons are raised to the highest degree of 
Hmt-lin, at each triennial examination, from the whole of 
China— there are estimated to be 200 graduates in the 
provioce of Fokeen, nxty of whom are inhabitants cf the 
city. In Foo-chow there are also SOOO Htenuy students 
who have not yet obtained a degree, and who earn their 
livelihood by tuition and similar pursuits, a few being em- 
ployed in the subordinate situations of the public offices of 
government. The tae-Uai seldom obtain promotion to po- 
litical offices, unless they are supported by the influence of 
private wealth. Fven the keu-fin, if they are poor men, 
have generally to wait for ten or twelve years before they 
receive preferment The tsin-tze iavariably gain immedi- 
ate promotion to an official station, a9 the sure reward of 
their rare distinction. The successful few who rise to the 
highest distinction of admission into the Ha»-li», or Na- 
tional College, form a body of caunselon, who are consult- 
ed by the emperor on grave matters of state policy, and 
from whom the highest ministers of state are selected. 

There is a great scarcity of large and handsome temples 
in the city. There is, however, one of some attractions 
to visitors, situated about halfway between the south and 
west gates, bordering on the outer side of the city wall, and 
nearly opposite to the Consulate Hill. There is also a 
noted Budhist monastery called the Yung-tseuen-gTte, situated 
about half way up the Koo-than range, about eight miles in 
a southeastern direction from Foo-chow. There are about 
one hundred priests supported by the endowment, of whom 
about sixty are generally resident. 

The disposition of the present local authorities is Mud to 
be, on the whole, liberal and increamngly &vorahle to for- 
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The present tnmg-tuA, or iHceroy of the united 
provinces of Fokeen snd Ghekeang is named Sete yun-ko, 
who, although he had the reputation of being, daring the 
war, ferj fiercA in his hostility to the British, and the un- 
flinching advocate of the harshest measures tovrard the 
barbarians, haa now mitigated his hatred, and cultivates a 
friendly Jatercourse with the British consul. The tseang- 
ktuen, or Tartar general, named King-tnuh, is a man of 
less popular manners, having shown a considei'able degree 
of bigotry and pride in his intercourse with individual for- 
eigners. The fan-tai, or treasurer, who at present is also 
the acting governor of the province, is Sew ke-yetc, formerly 
chief judge of Canton, a man of liberal views and remark- 
ably well versed in the geography and politics of the West. 
The hai-quan, or superintendent of customs, is So luitg- 
fooo, a colonel in the Tartar army, a frank and well-dis- 
posed man, but possessing moderate ability, who lately held 
a similar ofRce at Amoy. Of the subordinate officers of 
government, the most prominent is the Min-heen, one of 
the district magistrates who held office formerly at Cauton, 
and has brought thence a taint of the old anti-European 
ieeling which sometimes manifests itself in the haughty 
flippancy of his demeanor, even when mingling in the free- 
dom of social intercourse witfa fbreiguera. All these local 
authorities occupy official residences in the city, which are 
approached by a series of open spaces, court within court. 
Their houses are supplied with furniture of a poor kind, 
and are sheltered only by windows of paper from the in- 
clemency of the seasons. Their families generally reside 
at a distance from their native districts, to avoid the incon- 
venience and expense of the continual removals consequent 
on translation or promotion to other official appointments. 
In the festive mirth and freedom of manner which dis- 
tinguish their private social intercourse, they evince great 
mutual confidence, and appear to be on the best of terms 
widi each other. The city gates are shut soon afier sunset, 
Ee 
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aod so rigid an tbe regnlatioaB of k gumon city, Aat not 
even the Tutu geneiml can be admitted into the city after 
tbey sre once clowd. CVall tbeoeofficen of the local gor- 
emmeDt, the goremor of tbe proTince far exceeds tbe reat 
in the Taiietj and eiUent of hia iafimnatioo, and in tbe tib- 
etslitj (^ his viewB. In tbe reference that baa abvadj been 
made to him in tbe case of the equal toleration of foreign 
religions, it faaa been seen that ha is fiir in adTftnce of the 
generalky of bis countiymen. In hia intercourse with tbe 
BritiBb cofuul be has alluded, in conversatioD, to tbe more 
protainent erenta (^ modem Eoitipean history, and shown 
his general acquaintance with Buropeaa ptditics; as, for 
instance, tbe difficulty of governing Ireland on account of 
Popery, tbe rerolt of Belgium irom Holland, tbe separ^on 
from Britain and Spain of tb^r colonies in North and Soudi 
Amoica, tbe ambitious career of Napoleon, and the closiog 
victory of Waterloo. Ha had even heard of the excitement 
in Ei^and consequent on tbe discussion of the Maynooth 
grant. Sometimes, for hours together, he converses tm 
geography, and has pasted the Chinese characters over an 
expensive American atlas, presented to him by one of hia 
subordinate officers from Canton; in addition to which, be 
will soon also possess a globe, promised him by the consul. 
The consul's lady, at bis request, drew for him a map of 
tbe world, colored respectively according to the dtvisims 
into British, French, and Russian dondntone, &c. ^MHtly 
after tbe receipt of it, fae sent a note, inquiring the reason 
why Affghanistaa bad been omitted, and whether it had 
become amalgamated with Persia, or was no longer an in- 
dependent kingdom. The mandarins generally appear, in 
conversation, to recognize the superior skill of foreigners. 
One of them, the admiral, declined to receive a visit <^ cer- 
emony on board his junk from some British officeis, assign- 
ing as his reason the great inferiority of his own vessel to a 
British ship-of-war. On the whole, when we remembm: tbe 
impedim^its encountered at the fiist opening of the port, 
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and the aligbdng oflglect fbrmerly sliown by the Ghineee— - 
the Btate of mutual fhendlineea between the nativB author- 
ities and British consut, which liaa been brought about by 
the combined influence of courtesy and firmness, is not 
only & satisfactory indication of the growing liberality of 
the mandarins themselvea, but also some guaranty, here at 
least, of that which must be desired by every Christian phi- 
lanthropist — the permanency of our pacific relations with 

The boundary regulations, as settled by mutual consent 
of the Chinese authorities and the British consul, extend 
oTer the valley of Foo-chow to the surrounding hilk, Eu- 
ropeans frequently make excursions for many miles through 
the neighborhood, and no Texattoua restrictions have been 
as yet attempted. Firmness on the part of a consul is 
generally a sufficient preventive of any ilUberal restraints 
on the part of the mandarins. 

As regards the residence of individual foreigners, there 
is no reason to believe that any great difBculty will be 
experienced in renting commodious houses. The partial 
difficulty which exists at present arises more from a spirit 
of extortion, and a general distrust of foreigners, than 
'from fear of the authorities or deep-rooted aversion in the 
minds of the people. Large and expensive houses may 
be obtained without difficulty even at the present time. 
A missionary, either unmarried, or unaccompanied by his 
family in the first instance, might easily induce the priests 
to aSbrd him a lodging in some of the temples within 
the city, on the WoosAiA^skan, or on the no less salu- 
brious site of the Keursin-ahan. In either of these locali- 
ties he would enjoy favorable opportunities of gaining the 
language by mingling with the people, till his increasing ai • 
quaintance with the local dialect, and the increasing confi- 
dence of the inhabitants should prepare the way also for 
the residence of missionary families. Without this previous 
acquisition of the dialect, and preparation of the populai^ 
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■nind, dte reridence of a married inisnonaiy wii]i fab fami- 
ly would probably occaaion, for a lime, some practical in- 
conveniences to Hm miaaionaiy worii. 

This leads me to Oto last and moat important point of 
view in which Foo-ehow is to be regarded, viz^ the natore 
and degree of its eligiUlity as a missionary station. In 
enumerating, on the one hand, some of the disadvantages 
of a missionary station at Foo-cbow, the obstacle of its 
present inaccessibility will readily present itself to most 
minds. To this most be added the fact that the people 
have never yet been impressed by any visible display 
of the national superiority and civilization of foreigners. 
There is also a spirit of susjncioas distmst, naturally preva- 
lent among the inhabitants toward a race of strangers, hith- 
erto unknown. And, lastly, the local dialect, partaking of 
all the difficulties of the Fokeen dialects in other parts, is 
considered to be doubly barbarous and difficult of acquire- 
menL All these difficulties, however, are either tempora- 
ry, or surmountable by ihoee general habits of energy 
and parsereratice indispensably necessary for use&lness in 
every portion of the missionary field in China. 

On the other band, however, we may contrast with these 
disadvantages many considerations which point out the de- 
sirableness of some Protestant Missionary Society speedily 
occupying Foo-chow with a missionary establishment. Con- 
taining within the walls no less a number than 600,000 in- 
hahitants, and, as the capital of a province, opening many 
channels of intercourse with surrounding places, it occu- 
pies a prominence in point of size, population, and local 
importance inferior only to Canton among the newly-open- 
ed ports of China. It is free from the deteriorating influ- 
ence of an extensive foreign commerce, and the irritating 
effects of the late war, never having experienced the dis- 
asteis of foreign invasion. The liberal disposition of the 
authoritieB, and the religious indifierence of the people, 
alike encourage the hope that no jealousy of proselytism 
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irill throw intemiptio&s in the way of FroteBtant missioua- 
riea. Aad, lastly, ita atroogest claims rest on the fact that 
while nearly every system of superstition has here its hving 
lepreseatatiTca, Protestant Christianity is alone unrepre- 
sented in this vast city ; and, while every point along the 
coast accessible to foreignera has been occupied by mis- 
sionary laborers, the populous capital of Fokeen is as yet 
destitute of a single evangelist of the unadulterated &ith 
of the G-ospel. 

Here, then, a sphere of usefulness lies open, where 
no institution of caste operates to divide man Irom man ; 
where no priesthood wields a general influence over the 
teaiB or respect of the people ; where no strength of reli- 
gious bigotry threatens to oppose our progress ; but where 
the principal obstacles with which we shall have to con- 
tend are those national trails of spiritual apathy and sensu- 
ality which every where, alas '. are deeply rooted in the 
feUen nature of man, and form the chief barrier to his re- 
ception of pure and vital Christianity. 

The view of this great heathen city, with its popul&don 
absorbed in earthly pursuits, devoid of every care about a 
future life, and destitute of the means of Christiaii instruc- 
tion, was a spectacle vrhich could not but excite a train of 
melancholy reflections in the author's mind. He cherishes, 
however, [he hope that his visit may be instrumental in 
exdting other laborers to enter on this missionary field. 
When the primary stations of Shangbsd and Ningpo shall 
have been occupied by an adequate missionary force Foo- 
chow will probably be the next station entered upon by 
the Church Missionary Society. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

DEPARTURE TO AMOY. 

Voyige to Amoy— DCTcription of tho Harbor— Caplu re of Ainoj, Bnd Oc- 
cupation of Koo-lang'ioa by the British — Circu Distances atteading the 
first Airiml of Protestant Miesionarias at Amoy.— The laland of Koo- 
ting->oo — Snfferiaga of tbo People from War and Pestilence— Idolatrous 
Riles tor aiertiag their Calamity— Eurc^an GraTea — The MisBiOQaiiaa' 
Burial-Place. 

On Jan. 7th, 18i6, 1 engaged a crew of Chinese to con- 
vey me £"0111 Foo-chow in dieir boat to a vessel a few miles 
down the river, in which I was to embark for Amoy. The 
weather still continued to be very cold, the thermometer 
atanding at about 45 degrees. Having the tide in our fa- 
vor, we arrived in two hours off Pagoda Island. Here, aa 
we doubled the point, a strong head-wind meeting the tide 
rendered our course rather dangerous, and our boat was 
nearly swamped. The Chinese, though the worst sailors, 
are the best boatmen in the world. The experience, on 
former occasions, of their extraordinary cleverness in man- 
aging a boat imparted to my mind a feeling of confidence, 
which I could seldom, on a similar emergency, have placed 
in the skill of foreigners. A man at the head of the boat 
watched every wave as it approached, and raised a shout, 
flo as to g^ve the stroke altogether at the proper moment 
for avoiding the threatening mass of water. About noon I 
embarked on board the " Wolverine" brig-of-war, in which, 
through the kindness of the captain in command, I obtain- 
ed a passage to Amoy. We did not weigh anchor till the 
follovrfng morning, when we sailed slowly down the river 
with the ebb-tide, another brig-of-war, and also a war- 
steamer, with the British admiral on board, keeping us 
company a few miles astern. Near the entrance of the 
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narrow channel called the Kin-pai-mun, where the Min ex- 
pands into the broad harbor formed by the tnouth of the 
river and two or three adjoining islets, a euddea jerk and 
rolling of the vessel warned us of our haTiug run aground, 
and the anchor waa immediately let go. It was soon dis- 
covered that the vessel was suspended mid-ships on a rock, 
of which the charts gave no mentioo, in the middle of the 
channel. With eight or nine fathoms of water at our bow 
and stem we remained here for two hours, the admiral, 
in the mean time, passing in the steamer between us and 
the soutUem shore. Just as the admiral had made a signal 
to the other brig to " stand by vessel in distress," and three 
man-of-war's boats were rowing alongside to haul us off, 
the rising tide floated us aright, and we were soon again 
on our course. The next signal from the admirBl'a ship, 
"Proceed to Amoy," relieved us &om the suBpenee in 
which the possibility of our accorapaoying him across to 
the iataod of Foi-mosa had kept our minds. Soon after we 
came to anchor, among a fleet of junks and opium-veasels, 
till the next morning, when we crossed the bar, and pro- 
ceeded before a fresh breeze, nine knots an hour, toward 
Amoy. At daybreak, on Jan. 10th, we arrived among the 
islands which, at the distance of about eight miles from the 
city of Amoy, stretch across the mouth of an extensive 
bay, formed by two projecting headlands on the coast. 
The harbor inclosed within extends for several miles, 
being open to the sea on ihe southeast, and having on the 
south the lofty hill of Lam-tai-boo, situated on the main- 
land, and surmounted by a conspicuous pagoda. On the 
southwest lies an island, with anodier conspicuous pagoda, 
at the entrance of the river leading to the city of Chang- 
chew, the capital of the department of that name. On the 
east, at a greater distance, lies the island of Quemoy. The 
island of Amoy itself tills up the north and northwest of 
this circular range of hilb, which rival each other in the 
bold grandeur of their towering clifis and the wild sterility 
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of their scenerf. Ssiling along; Ifae Kutbem ihare of tba 
ialand, which U here lined with an eztansire range of bU- 
teries close to the watei^«clge, we at length came to anchor 
in the lesaer harbor, betvreeo the city and ibe opposite 
island of Koo-lang-soo, which liea about half a mile distant 
from Amoy. After another hour I found myself domiciled 
among the migsionariea, experiencing that hearty welcome 
and hospitality which I never failed to receive, both from 
British and American missLonariea, during my visit to the 
consular ports of Chine. 

A brief relation of the part which Amoy bore in the 
events of the British war with China, and of the circum- 
stances attending the arrival of the first FroteBtant miBsioD- 
aries, wilt be appropriate and necessary lo enable the reader 
b> form a right estimate of the present positioD of the mis- 
sion. A more general description of Amoy vnl\ he reserved 
til] a later period of the narrative, and will also be gathered 
from the journal of doily occuiTonces. 

In the Bummer of 1340, on the sailing of the British ex- 
pedition northward t^ Chusan, Amoy had been exempted 
from the desolating leiTor of British arms. In a later period 
of the same aummer, the " Blonde" frigate ^as dispatched 
to Amoy, to deliver to the local authorities a copy of a 
letter addressed by the foreign secretary of state. Lord 
Palmerslon, to the principal officers and advisers of the 
Chinese emperor. The same letter had been sent also to 
Other places in the north of China, where the native author- 
ities, after transcribing the contents, had politely returned 
it to the messenger, with the haughty intimation that nei- 
ther the subject nor the style was suited to the dignity of 
the imperial glance. At Amoy not even this Eemblance 
of civility was shown ; and the mandarins refused to receive 
the letter, or even to hold any communication with the 
frigate. The interpreter, who was deputed by the com- 
manding officer to go aehore and explain the objects of hia 
visit, was also fired upon in the boat. This drew down a 
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sererB camionBde on the fort and city walls, wbich were 
speedily emptied of ibeii defenders. The absence of a 
regular military force prOTented farther luwtilities ; and the 
commander contented himself with erecting on the beach 
a bamboo-etafT, widi a proclamatioa and the letter attached, 
&r the information of the inhabitants; after which the 
"Blonde" took her departure. 

In AnguM of the following year (1841) Amoy was des- 
dned to become the Bcene of more destructive operations. 
The British squadron, on its second voyage from the south 
of China, appeared ofiT the harbor on August 26th. A 
combined attack of the vessels of war on the batteries of 
Amoy and Koo-lang-eoo, and the landing of a body of the 
troops, so as to flank the Chinese troops engaged on the 
sea battery, afler a few hours dispersed the Chinese ; and 
the Bridsh, advantung without further resistance, made 
themselves masters of the high ground on the east of the 
city, where they bifouacked for the night. The next morn- 
ing they entered the city, which had been generally desert- 
ed by the people, and the commander-jn-cbief quartered 
himself, with the titraps, in the palace of the principal Chi- 
nese officer, the le^k, or admiral. Very little spoil was 
found in the city, which is a mere outport to more import- 
ant cities in the nei^borhood, and is not famous for the 
wealth of its traders. Numerous excesses were committed 
by the Indian troops ; and even to the present time hus- 
bands and fathers speak, with excited feelings of indigna- 
tion, of the outrages committed on their families, which 
dis^nced that occasion. Proclamations were issued by the 
British commander, promising protection to the well-dis- 
posed inhabitants, and inviting them to return to the city. 
This was the means of partially gainbg the confidence of 
the population, who soon reverted to their former trades 
and occupations, and never had reason to complain of the 
general treatment which they subsequently received. The 
main body of the force proceeded northward to Chusan, 
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Hiree veeselB of war and a milimiy force were left to gar- 
rison the itHaoA of B^oo-luig-«oo, and to overawe tiie city 
of Amoy, from Ti^iich the tro(q>s were immediuely re- 
moved, Koo-1ang-9oo Lencelbrth becofniDg the bead-qnoiten 
and residence for the Bridsfa. Frmn this time tbe island 
remained in the quiet occupation of ibe British, and Atnoy 
itself was unaffected \}j the subsequent ereats of the cam- 
paign in the nordi. In Angust, t84S (one year after its 
capture), Koo-lang-joo was temporarily ceded, with Cfausan, 
to the Britiflb, by the terms of tbe treaty cf Nanking, till the 
payment of tbe stipulated indemnity money. In the begin- 
ning of 18i5 it was voluntarily ceded by tbe Britiab to tbe 
Chinese, about twelve mondia before Hm atipulated time 
of cession ; and the few British reudenta who remained 
passed over to Amoy, where they expraienced no difficulty 
in procuring suitable houses among a fiiendly and rented- 
fill people. » 

The firet Proteetant missionaries to Amoy had arrived at 
Koo-lai^-soo in the beginning of 1843, which, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind, was a few months previous to the 
" treaty of perpetual peace and friendship." Two Ameri- 
can clergymen, Kev. D. Abeol (now, it is to be feared, lin- 
gering in tbe last extreinity of pulmonaTy disease in hb 
native land) and the Rev. "W. 3. Boone (now bishop of the 
American Episcopal Ohuich at Shanghai), commenced 
their missionary work, by preaching, on the first Sabbath 
after their arrival, in the Fokeen dialect of tbe district, 
which they bad exclusively studied at Singapore and in 
Java among the nun^erous emigrants from this part of 
China. Being unconnected with the British, diey occa- 
sionally ventured acroxs from Koo-lang-soo to Amoy; and 
although, in the excited state of the popular mind, the ex- 
periment was by no means safe, their knowledge of the 
dialect enabled them to remonstrate with the people oa 
the very first appearance of danger, and to disarm tbe first 
■ymptoms of hostili^. After being for a time deemed nra- 
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tial, thej soon were regarded even u friends ; and the fra- 
<}uent cases o£ maltreatment ^ich they were able, aa giB- 
tuitous interpretere to the Britiah comniBiidant, to aveit or 
remedy by their influence, ioon caosed the miseionarieB, &a 
a body, to be viewed as peaceable, upright, and good men. 
Frequent cases occuired, also, in which, aa interpreten, 
they were able to mediate between the Britiah and the na> 
live authorities, which secured for them, among the latter, 
feelings of reepect, in some cases, perhaps, associated with 
the character of the American nation, rather than of the 
Christian i-eligion. It is, however, due to those excellent 
men, to state, that there appear to he no grounds for sus- 
pecting them of a desire to encoui-age this confusion of 
ideas, or to sink, in the slightest degiee, their distinctive 
character as missionaries of the crosi into that of mere par- 
tisans or patriots. Their numbers were strengthened by 
gradual additions, both of British and American missiona- 
ries. After recent losses by death or removal, they now 
amounted to six in number, four of whom were Americans, 
and two British. At the cession of Koo-lang-soo, they mi- 
grated with the mei'cantile residents and the British consul- 
ate to Amoy, where they now resi(?ed on the edge of the 
water, opposite to Koo-lang-soo, having two chapels situa- 
ted in streets about a quarter of a mile distant, in which 
divine service and preaching were regularly held. 

During the first week after my anival at Amoy, I paid 
frequent visits, with some of the m-.-isionaries, to the oppo- 
site island of Koo-lang-soo. After a few minutes' saihng 
in a boat, we landed on a long causeway of large granite 
slabs roughly hewn, and very slippery fixjm the multitude 
of little shell-fish left on them at high-water. The island 
itself is about a mile in length, and the same in vridth at its 
broadest part. Partaking of the same general ruggedness 
of aspect, which is the almost unvarying feature of the 
whole coast of Ohino, from the mountsunous shores of Shan- 
tung to the rocky cltfis of Hainan, it possesses a romantic 
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beu^ of acenery pecaliarl j its own, in tbe f^aa nnd de^ 
files which, in altsnimte aacceaion, conduct tbe viMor 
ftmong the orerfasnging manes of rock of erery imaginablo 
fcnin and appearance. In some parts, little groves of 
benian-treefl encircle a few boaaefl ; and the signs of cnlti- 
ration are to be seen in the crops of wheat and rice which 
line the beach on its level parts. There are oalj two vil- 
lages CO the island, which are prettily aitaated on the sea- 
side. Of these, one lies on the shore oppoMte to Amoy ; 
tbe other occnpies the northern and more picturesque ex- 
tremity of tbe island, A series of gardens, with their rich 
foliage, rise gracefully up the slope of a little hill, till they- 
meet the same odd jumble of chasms and boulder-atones, 
piled aloft or loosely scattered around ; huge masses of 
rock forming peaks on high, and seeming to vibrate in the 
air, and to quiver in their nicety-balanced position. From 
the eminence at the extreme southern point a fine view is 
obtained of ibe outer harbor, and of the Six Islands, with 
the sea beyond. On this point of land a British flag-staff 
and battery formerly stood, commanding the approach to 
Amoy. In the center of the island the ground generally 
rises by a gentle acclivity, except in a few parts where the 
granite peaks suddenly rear their towering heads. The 
island of Koo-lang-soo commands the city on tbe opposite 
side, and was well selected as the quarters of the British 
garrison, who formed too small a force to be left in occupa- 
tion of the populous city itself. On the- evacuation of the 
British, every building, and every object which served to 
remind them of British occupation, were destroyed or re- 
moved. The barracks, tbe forts, the fiag-staffa, and even 
the framework of the windows and verandahs, were all 
speedily demolished, and the materials converted into fir& 
wood. The work of destruction continued till no rem 
nants of the fbreigneis remained, and the houses were re- 
stored to their primitive condition. Tbe work of purgation 
was vigorously persisted in. The roads were dug up, and 
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dw ftftda fa»4 ^«u> bflgua to Mw im tW eppaxTsne* e£ 
whivBtioB. Tibw p9M>«r of wpentttiDii tod Am aid of 
heattipn ^MM wwr« duly iavakei, Scftreelj a day poaaed 
wiAout pr«e«wiatii »f idoJp, wliieb went to be wen paflnng 
ia baali througii tbe b^bM •non^ tkfl flMt of junks, Mdi 
of which, with loadly-souoding gongs, saluted dn deity as 
it pewwl under t^ Teawl teward the iriaod on tbe oppo- 
jit« aide. TKe iearful raoitajity, wblc^ oarried off bo niaay 
of die BtittBh, a«d wbi«h wm ttHluKiwii prvnotu to timt 
lOecH^atioH of th* idand. hat) oeMinued to pravaU to an 
«tanMBg extent dnrog the preriaiiB bhdhbm'. notwicfa- 
•Untiing the gradiwl refutDptwn of tillage. la ana Junily, 
iwowa to ^ nioiiantnes, and oeaipymg oae bauM, oat 
of nina panone, earea fa&d hSen TidiBoa to tiw paaniliiig 
fever. B^ei) tboae who tilled tba gmmid ganccaUy ratam- 
«d a&ar tbv day'a Ittbor to tiia laas iiuailnbrioiia mtidence 
«r JjRioy to «pe>id ^ »gkl. The fean of the ignorant 
Impwtod tlw contoon «tLumcy to Ibe eril spirits of the En- 
l^bh, who bad beea baried ^n tbe uiuid. The aupersti' 
toOBi fff tba paoplfl magnified avary little event ; aad the 
nill*ge)« fMiTa to be boaad expatiatiDg on the inyatmiotie 
Menas wbidi tbay bad witaeaced, of the gkoats of barbari- 
■tn* ntaaing t^ and down &a hOh at nigfat, and " tandng 
£!D^iih neat feaHidily." On ibe Hist oeeauen of ny visit, 
ft }ti^]dalftn>waa«i«ctadlntlienoftberaTiflBge. Clooe 
by mu a Camponry faailditig, dntined to be suoceeded, at 
Sana fiAura period, by a more subetaatial edifice. In tbia 
4be idMa bad been Jtaiy inettfUed, and die tatelary duties 
were imritBd badt to leauaM tkea- rule. Some priests 
ef tbe Taau aact atood by to ceconseerate tbe epot, widi 
ttttendanta bearing o^aa, fivita, and awaetmeate ; w%ile 
altiers boat drains and gongs, er played aonM aaored atr 
am a nind-inatnmMit ceeemMsg l^ bagpipe. A noum- 
fiil chant was comaaeaead, and tbey moved fbrwavd bi slow 
and aolamn prooaasion to mount tbe phlferm, vrbeie Ao 
jaBwPiBjfgfllpaper aad tbafentnfagof <noanae wt i mfta- 
Ff 
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kmgBtl amid tbe snxiotia intfirest of the viUage crowd. 
SabocriptioiiB of amaey had been levied on die inhabitants 
of Koo-lang-soo and Amoy, and the afflicted people en- 
deavored to encourage (beimelves in the hope that dieir 
calamities of war and peertUence were now in conrae oC 



Some Eoropean grares on the eaeteni beach proved the 
former existence of a fbrngn trade at Amoy. Two grave- 
aCoMii, with English tnsciiptiona, bore the respective dates 
(£ 1698 and 1700. There was also a grave-Mone erected 
to the memory ofa Spaniard. In another part were buried 
the remains of a former Roman Catholic bishop. There 
are also independent grounds for believing that a consider- 
able trade and intercourse ensted in former times between 
the Dutch in Formosa and the Chinese at Amoj. 

Indelible monuments (^ the recent fweign occupatl(»i re- 
mained in the crowded British cemetery, in which lay the 
unfortonate sufTereTs who fell victims to the insalubiity of 
the spot This cemetery was situated at the eastern side 
of the island, near the landing'place, and had many elegant 
grave-fltonea, erected by the sympathy of surviving com- 
rades. Near the uoitbem viUage, screened from view by 
a litde assemblage of trees, was skuated the bnrial-groimd 
o£ &e tnisHonaries. The nnhealtbinees of the climate had 
been severely felt by this class of the Lord's laborers, who 
followed in the train of eardily conquerors, to extend the 
bloodless conquests of their divine Savior. During the last 
thirteen months, out of twenty-five members of the mission- 
ary femilies, mghteen had been removed by virioua provi- 
dential events. Three missionaries had permanently \e!t, 
either from the &iture of their own health, or of that of 
dieir tamiliea. Two wives of misaionariea had set out for 
their native land, on account of ill health, one of whom died 
on the voyage; while two t^ers bad been auddeoly sum- 
moned from the acenes of their mieaioDary work to higher 
eia[doyment in a better world. Two children had died, 
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and tune ollierB had been sent to iEurope or America. Six 
missionariea now remained, one of whom was married ; bo 
that there were in all seven laboreni on the field. In this 
little retired spot of ground were interred the bodies of 
diree &male missionariee, Mrs. Boone, Mrs. Dote^, and 
Mrs. Pohlman, with the two children of the last. They left 
America in die vigor of youth, to consecrate their fives to 
the missiouaiy woric ; but were cut down, one after anotli- 
er, by premature death, leaving their earthly partnen to 
torrow not at ihoie who have no liopt. Appropriate texta 
and inscriptions on the giave-etones told the confidence of 
the departed in that Savior in whom they had trusted, and 
their devotioD, even in the cold embrace of death, to that 
work in which they had humbly sought to tpatd and he 
tpent. Among all the achievements which the annala of 
iame or the afiection of the Uving delight to tell of the de- 
parted dead, where is the man, who has tatted the good 
tettrd of God wtd the potoer* of the world to come, who will 
not concede that the most substantial glory ia that wMch 
silently adorns the missionary's grave % 
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DAILV OCOVHAtiNCBS At aMOV. 

tnterttm wlch iha "Hti-tu»g"— Lufs CollutiAi «f AnMitMl nUetf— 
~ 'ri 8hdp»--FrtaMlKD«M at VMiptt-UitaoiMj S«i«CM~R«galar JkU 



Jan. IStA/'^Txt friAtdly Intercounte beld tiy ibe nuwion- 
arieri with the Gbinestf authorities at Atnoj' eocounigfld me 
to pajr a visit td dia Attt-Aof^, the principal offieflr in munl- 
dpal matters, whose jurisdiction, nmilar t4 that cf a lord 
mayor, extended over the city and island of Amoy. His 
predecessor, whom be succeeded a few months ago, was a 
man of very liberal view*, atrd sometitties visited the mis- 
sionaries without any ceremony or state, on which occasions 
he used to take their children on his knee, and jd^y with 
them in the most iriendly manner. The present hai-hong 
possessed a large measure of his predeceaaor'a liberal views 
and popular manners, and was at all times accessible. We 
walked over some rugged, rising ground near the beach, 
covered with tombs, the masonry of which was in some 
cases dilapidated through age, so as to expose the decayed 
coffins to view. We soon arrived at the suburban hamlet 
of Ha-mutt-ka, in which the hai-bong's residence is situated. 
A couple of long open courts and some flights of steps con- 
ducted us at length to the reception-rooms and large open 
balls at the end of a raised area. The hai-bong had just 
gone to transact some official business with the other man- 
darins at the te-tok's palace within the city, and, according 
to annual custom, to seal up the public books and docu- 
ments, for the purpose of terminating all business during 
the period of the new-year holy days, which lasted from this, 
the 19th day of the twelfth moon, to the SOth day of die 
first moon. Two of his secretaries received us, and con 
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ducted OB into a little room on the rig^t, where ihej enter- 
tained US with tea.and orangea, and condaued questioning 
OS for half an hour, till the usnal discharge of guna and 
beating of gongs announced the approach of the hai-hong 
himself on hia return home. Our cards, inscribed with our 
Chinese names, having been first sent in according to due 
form, an attendant returned to usher us into the large re- 
ception'hall. Here the hai-boug himself, wearing his cap, 
surmounted by a crystal bution, and adorned with a pea- 
cock's feather behind, with ornaments of necklaces, and 
embroidery on bis breast, advanced to welcome us. He 
shook hands with us, and addressed us separately by our 
names, affixing to each the appellation of " teacher." He 
placed himself at the lowest seat, and as we sipped tea 
together, with about twenty attendants standing around, 
various questions passed between him and the two Ameri- 
can missionaries by whom I was accompanied. A subor- 
dinate officer interpreted between them, as the missionaries 
understood only the local dialect, and the bai-hong spoke 
the Peking or court dialect. Occasionally a few words, in 
the court dialect, passed between the hai-hong and myself. 
Hearing that I was a hung maou leen-iang, " an English 
teacher," he asked if I was a le pai tetn-tang, " a religious 
teacher." I replied that I was a chuen keaou, " a propaga- 
tor of religion," and asked if our objects in coming to the 
Central Kingdom met his approbation "! He repUed, that 
as we had come in order to teach men to act <nrtuouely, 
our object was good and benevolent, and he could not 
therefore but highly approve of it. During the rest of the 
interview, he took frequent occasion to commend our work, 
though he did not go so far as his predecessor in office, 
who once expressed his hope to Mr. Abeel that the missiou- 
nriea would convert the people to Christianity, as they 
would then become more loyal subjects. The present of a 
Christian almanac led to an examination of the maps, and 
to many questions about England and her possessions. He 
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espe^aBy Blfted tobwe Indi* (Yfuroo) wm MUaMd. H« 
then inqub^d bow loag I had bMit in CM&k, wbu tmottat 
of tinM I hftd dcrrotfld to CUtMM BtndiM, and trbtt putt 
df Ae tonM 1 bftd viiiMd t R* thw uked to which oT As 
five porta I gvn the pi>ofer«iio«, ud wh«thw I Uk«d Fo- 
kMbprorinMU well u Obe-kMag t Ia tb* eowrt of wy 
reply I lack *a oppwaaAty of hoqMtiatiag him that my 
ftieiidB y/tm AmericaM, and I myatiit wu aa Eagtidimtta j 
bnt (hat the doetTiaeA which we prafunoA m oomoion made 
an natiMkS brethtfln ftttd ftiends. This led to ranewed pt^* 
ftetioDS of ftdnuntioB cf ouv raligion, tmi the etttetnoM of 
hit wish t6 be indnded ammig the nomber of ottf friwids. 
He exj^ewed his hope thu, if we wmted »»y ftvor, we 
would not hesitBte b) convey our wi^es to Um j and hHi* 
mated to lu that he, abo, on hi« put, ihoold place sindlar 
confidence in onv wiBingneM to coHfer acts of IdndaMi on 
himself. Thi« tKJunded nther eoxage to loe u Ae ti&», 
bnt received explau&tion frotn the Act, c^ wfaieh I waa 
afterward ififonned, that the Ghineee anthMideB MMMiiiMa 
send a private musenger to Aie missioBaries for ialJMmBtion 
on vuions mntters tfi^ctiDf thnt ietsreourM with fimigB' 
et«. An iastance of this kind Kttely occurred eta Afl vilit 
of &e French embssshdor to ft city fiwty miles 'b the hM^ 
tior, by which the jeslans euiUAoes of the naftixlaiTM w«n 
excited. Their aQspiciom were remotvd by ^ iftfonoft- 
tion of 0ie miBaionailes, who, in reply to the oAcisl wm- 
senger, stated their opinion thai the FrentA wen umffifla- 
enced by any rinister derigm, and aotuued by ao odier 
HMtive dnli i;ntio^ty. Tbe pressnoe of ft body of iseo, 
whose lanmledge <^ the fauignkge eublM tben to htAi ft<M 
Mmuunictition >riA tbe Chineoe, aad whtiee «1^ts tarn 
Txt die mattdaiinB a guaranty fat Atil kdegri^, cu not be 
regarded odwrwise ilian as •» advknti^ atven u ito t&ea^ 
ht interestt of finropeans. 

After making some iminkiea fi<otai the two mJiltonirisi 
MSpecdng b bfttbmetef «iid « MbMedpe, 'MMdk IM tall «» 
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rBMMiofwd tfaroi to purcbtoe for him, sad txfmtixtg miiib 
•traQge DodoQa on the subject of lAnd-misti utd sea-miitt, 
he Mccbanged » l«w wch^b, is k low tone of Toice, with mu 
•ttettdenl, Th* latter, watching hii oppoitunitj, whup«r> 
sd into the ear of one of oar pai^ that the hai-ho&g had a 
number of pwaont outsido waiting for him to traoMct aonia 
important business. This hint induced us to hasten our 
depaxture, amid Uie greetinga of the hai-hong, who accom- 
panied ua to the outer court. Here we found about a 
hundred officers, police-runners, and lictors, regularly drawn 
up in files, awaiting his exit. As we passed out of the 
courts into the neighboring street, out ears were greeted 
with the sounds of pipes and drunu^ which form the uroal 
salute to visitors at the houses of the great. 

We proceeded thence along the broad causeway, by 
which the victorious British troops adT«nced toward the 
citadel OD the capture qf Amoy. It had some old triumphal 
arches and gates, with some temples on either side of the 
road. We entered into one of these temples, which had 
no idols, but was completely filled with rows of ancestral 
taUet^ altogether amounting to about three thousand in 
number. It bad be^i recently erected by the public sub- 
scriptions of die officers aad people, and was ioteuded to 
commemorate the unfortunate multitudes who had been 
swept away hy a fearful inundation in the neighborhood. 
This disaati-ous occurrence took place in the year 1842, 
when whole villages were swept away from the vale of 
Chang-chew on the opposite mainland. Hundreds of bod- 
ies were washed down the river, and carried out into die 
sea by the current. Kumbers were also home alongside 
the British vessels of war then lying on the other aide 
of Koo-lang>«oo. This building was erected to receive the 
anoestral tablets of those families which had pmisbed in the 
common disaster. Many of the tablets had been carried 
away, together with the temples which contained them, by 
the aQ-d«stroying foroe of the waters. Such of the t^deta 
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W had been rocovered frata the g^eneral deetrnctioti were 
carefiiUy placed together in this temple, erected tor the 
porpoae. In the inscripdon above the entrance we behold 
aa poritiTe a proof as cotdd be required of the direct wor- 
riup paid to departed spirits, and the real deownolatiy of the 
Chinese — Yew heto peik ying, " Those who pray mil of ne- 
ceauty obtain a response," tantamount to the words of 
Scripture, A»k and ye thaU receive. Each tablet was in- 
scribed with the number of generations through which the 
familj was traced — some thirteen, some fourteen, and oth- 
ers seventeen. Although a Chinese regards with supersti- 
tious, and even idolatrous veneration, the ancestral tableta 
of his own &mily, he does not extend the same feelings of 
reyerentiat awe to those of other families. It is not uncom- 
mon for them to place the tablets of obsolete or extinct 
&milies in some little spot, with an idol presiding ss a pro- 
tector. They will, however, suffer them to be removed, 
and sometimes oven encourage their removal by any one 
whose curiosity may prompt to the act, and who will not 
wantonly injure them. A Chinese of my acquaintance 
readily volunteered to procure me a conple of tahlets from 
this temple. He seemed to consider them as common prop- 
erty, and their removal to involve no act of desecration or 
diAonesty, as the original owners had no longer any repre- 
sentatives. 

In one of the narrow streets we entered an idol shop, 
where idols of every pattern and quality were procurable, 
die prices varying from several dollars each to the low sum 
of SUE cash, equal to about one farthing. The licensed 
permission of the mandarins to pursue the vocation of idol- 
making was visibly depicted on a sign-board in the shop. 
On another board was a notice that precious Budhas were 
there manu&ctured or repaired. A large number of idols, 
of every shspo and in every stage of manufacture, were 
lying around. Another Idol-manufactory had the sign sus- 
pended over the door, " The Grolden Budha Shop." These 
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ibopi TTerv to be leon at vrcry qnuter of & mile, tnd pta- 
•emed groupB of imagw, mum Uack with age and aent 
hither for regildiag, Kod otb«i« gsudUf painted and beA 
fivm the hand of the artist. Soid« bad stem Tisagn; 
■ome wore the ezpresgioii of pletwure ; and all looked ex- 
ceedingly grote»qnfl. The people outaide would readiljr 
enter into the aubject, and laagh heanil; as the missionarj 
pointed out to thetn the unTsasonable character of woi^p 
paid to tnicb diviniticB. 

The people erery where showed the satne polite Kteti- 
tioni ititd fiieudly dispociaoa ; and, although the misaiona- 
riea ipoke boldly their sencimenu on idolatry, they did not 
appear to excite any ill-will. Miatakei at the coDiroence- 
ment of the miasion were lometimeB made by the people, 
aa to the object! and motiTea of miMionarieB. A Cbineaa 
came, soon after their fint arrival, and proposed to one of 
them to efiect an expulsion of the present Tartar dynasty, 
which he demonstrated to be perfectly easy, if they would 
only bring 4000 men to Amoy, to assist in carrying out his 
plan ! As we pasted along the street, in the immediate 
vicinity of the residences of the missionaries, the firequent 
salutation greeted our oars, " Have you eaten rice to^ayl" 
— " Have you eaten to the full 1" A special degree of in- 
terest seemed to be produced on their minds by the arrival 
of a new teacher ; and vrfaenever t walked alone through 
these streets they endeavored, in their simple manner, to 
make me welcome by many acts of politeness and good- 
humored remarks, the meaning of which I could better un- 
derstand by their looks than by their language. The rope- 
makers, who thronged some of the streets, generally called 
out to roe as I endeavored to pass under the lines across 
the Street, and stopped their work that I might be enabled 
to cross over without having to Stoop. 

Jan. 18th (Sunday). — A description of the missionary 
service* of this day will give an idea of the usual course of 
Sabbath duties at Amoy. At 9 am. a Chinese service was 
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held tX each of the two miwionaiy chapelj, ooe of iriiicfa 
belonged to tlie Apiericao Board of Foreign MissioiiB, and 
tha other to the London Miasiooary Society. They were 
commodiously situated among the population, having been 
rented at a moderate annual sum, and converted, at a 
Binall expense, from trading hongs, or warehouses, into 
chapels capable of holding one handred and fifty persons, 
with movable benches for seats. At 10 a.m. a misaionaiy 
service was held among the Chinese at the hospital by the 
medical missionaiy who pr^ided over the institution. At 
11 A.M. an Snglish aerrice was held at the house of one of 
the miasionaries, at which two or three other Europeans 
somelimes were present. At 3 p.m. another Chineae ser- 
vice was held at the two chapels. Besides these services 
on Sundays, the miBsionaries generally visited one of the 
chapels every afternoon, for the purpose of conversing with 
thoae whom curiosity might induce to enter. These after- 
noon visits were intermitted on those days on which they 
had a Chinese Bible class at their own houses for their 
teachers, domestics, and constant hearers. On one after- 
noon in the week there was also a special meeting for 
women, at the house of the only married missionary, whose 
wife survived and was able to remain at Amoy. She fi«- 
quently received visits from her female neighbors, and had 
continual access to their houses ; by which friendly inter- 
course many prejudices were removed, and their confi- 
deqce was gained. 

At the first public service which I attended the mission- 
ary who officiated addressed about fifty Chinese, drawing 
his comparisons and illustrations from the customs of the 
approaching new year. He remarked on the scrupulous 
care with which they settled their accounts, prepared their 
garments, and made other arrangements for a suitable ob- 
servance of the holyday. He drew an argument from this 
their excessive care in unimportant concerns to the great- 
ness of their moral responsibility in the higher matter of 
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preparing to meet their God, &nd ucing every offort to se- 
cure the BalTBtion of their imiuoital souk. The regular 
attendants were very attentive, and listened in silence. The 
neW'COmers were inucli less reverent, and sometiines inter- 
rupted the preacher with remarks or quesdoiis. One elder- 
ly gentleman, attired in a sillt gown, entered the room, 
bowing and nodding to the preacher and the other persona 
present whom he happened to recognize as he was con- 
ducted by a Chinese, who acted as a sexton, to a bench near 
the place where I was sitting. The old man frequently 
gave vent to a half-suppressed laugh as the missionary laid 
open to view the interior scenes and detailed preparations 
of Chinese families in the prospect of the approaching fes- 
tival. Again the old man's countenance became grave, 
and his looks bespoke deep attention, till some pointed re- 
maric or happy allusion again drew forth a stifled laugh or 
an audibly expressed commendation. After the sermon 
a middlo-aged Chinese, of rather shabby enterior, went 
round and tried to sound our breasts, for the purpose of 
listening whether our hearts were good or wicked. He 
made many comments after each experiment, in a way 
which left donbt whether to regard him as a person of 
weak mind or eccentric wit. On a previous occasion he 
once interrupted the preacher for several minutes, in the 
midst of his sermon, standing up and making a lengthened 
harangue to those present, in order to prove to them that 
all this attention and concern respecting the future was 
unnecessary, and that the best way to happiness was to 
banish all care and thought about such matters from the 
mind. At the hospital all the Chinese kneeled down dur- 
ing the prayer. In the chapels, where the congregations 
consisted of a mixed class of hearers, those only who had 
been regular in their attendance were observed to kneel. 
About twenty-five Chinese in all had been for some time 
under instniction, and came nearly every day to the mis- 
sionaries. Two of these were old men, who had been font 
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. yevx tutder * eoun* of Salj insanatioa. Thear liapd^ 
had beoB 4efeiT»d m loag, pouibly e7«n from an exeeea 
<tf caution uawimsUd bjr seriptnt^ cKamptes, bnt, never- 
tb^se, uttder the ecrong comiction that, in the present 
cifcunutaaces of the mission, d«day was &r preferable to a 
l^remabire admission of conveits, which, though it mi^t 
incrOMc the muvberof profeMingChriBtiaiie.was c^culated 
■Iso to lower the MAndard of 8pintcml religion in the eyes 
of die heathen. 

The most regular atteodants on the serriceB were the fol- 
lowing iadtriduale, aiany of whom (aa will be percraved) 
Trerre those who, fnxn ibeir eitaation or employment, were 
in some tneasare dependont on ^e mtssionaries, and whose 
sincerity mi^t, on th%t a-ocount, be exposed to suspicion. 
Then were the two old men, who were soon to be admit- 
ted to baptism, Hokque-peh and Un sea-pai, both of whom 
keep smEJl shops, and rigidly ahstain from trade and Other 
secular biunness on the Sabbath. There was also a rich 
old nwFchant, engaged in the tea trade with Canton, whose 
■on had been adranced W the litentiy degree of keu-jin, 
and was then at Peking, waiting for political preferment. 
The old gentleman was generally known by the title o(ta 
laov^ay, or "bis lordship," this being a title of salutation 
g^ven to mandarins of some of the intermediate ranks, and 
also conferred by conventional usage on the Others of the 
higher classes <^ literary graduates. China is probably the 
only oonntry in die world where a aon can thus, by bia own 
individual merits, ennoHe a fiither with a title of honor. 
Another, also, of the dtdly hearers, was an old, reclaimed 
opium'Smoker, named Lim-pai, who subsisted on his own 
small independent means, and passed a great deal of bia 
time in the society of the missionaries, according to his own 
professions, in order to avoid the ensnaring influence of hjs 
fbraser Iwon-companions, and to be removed out of the way 
irf temptation. Among the regular attendants there were 
also two <AA men, nearly blind, named Ma sing-hea and 
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Shwui lo, the latter being a keeper of one of the diapels,iii 
an upper room of which he resided. Another old man, 
Ban hea, who wafi fbrmerly inclined to embrace the Roman 
CathoHc religion, but waa deterred by fear of persecution, 
was also a constant visitor of the missionaries. Among 
the middle-aged and younger men were Khey cheong, a 
manufacturer of idol-paper for offerings, who professed to 
be troubled in conscience at the einGilnesa of his calting, 
aad wished to change hb trade ; Hok ha, a ropemaker of 
very promising character; Ching han, a medical student 
attached to the missionary hospital ; and An jean, a leper 
who had been for some time a patient in the hospital. 
There were also the six teachers of the missionaries, two 
of them being graduatee of the first or lowest degree. AH 
of the teachers appeared to be intellectually well acquainted 
with the doctnnra of Christianity, aitd assented to the ex- 
cellence and truth of the Gospel, One of them, Tan seen- 
sang, after receiving preparatory instruction from a mission- 
ary during the morning, frequently accompanied him in the 
afternoon to the chapel and to other places, where he took ' 
his turn in addressing the assembled Chinese. Of the ex- 
pediency of this course d^erent petsons may possibly take 
opposite views : much, however, depends on the wisdom 
and judgment exercised by the individual missionary on 
Buch occasions. There were also eleven other Chinese at- 
tached to the families of missionaries, or to the hospital, 
whose daily opportunities had enabled them to gain an in- 
sight into the more prominent doctrines of Christianity, but 
who had not yet shown any decided proo6 of a change 
of heart. All these persons had ceased to worship idob; 
but, with the exception of the two old men about to be ad- 
mitted to baptism, they had not generally adopted the de- 
cided course of expelling the images &om their household. 
The old ta laou-yay adopted the custom of burning incense- 
sticks on a household altar, from which he had recently ex- 
pelled the idol, and on which he said that he tiered incense 
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to tbe one true God. Notwilbstanding the fiequent cen- 
■ures of tbe missionaties on thU part of hie conduct, he qtill 
availed bimself of every opportunity of atteodi^g the services, 
and miglit be seen eveij day at one of the chapels, with bis 
Chinese Testament and hymu-hook. He sometimee express- 
ed a desire to he baptized, and appeared to be uncerely con- 
vinced of the Buperiorily of the Cbiistian religioo ; but his 
self-iighteous views, and love of tbe material worship of in- 
cenae, pointed him out as on tbe broad road to Popery, when- 
ever he might be brought into contact with a ritual form of 
worship so stodioualy addressed to the senses and the im- 
agination. The largest attendance which I vritnessed at 
either of the chapels was about one hundred. 

At the religious meetingB for women, men were not gen- 
erally admitted : on one or two occasions, however, I was 
present. A misaionaiy and bis wife, vvith one Chinese 
teacher and about twenty women, formed our littJe assem- 
bly. The teacher addressed them with much ammation, 
and the missionary concluded with a suitable prayer, dur. 
ing which all knelt. At the dose, the women made i^ 
marks on the doctrines being good ; and after some iiutber 
conversation, and taking tea togetlux, departed to ijieir 
homes. 
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CHAPrEH xxvii. 

NEW-YEAR FESTinTIEa. 

Cotlomaxy Ob»erT»nce» of ths Now Yesr— Moral Tracts by natiTe Scho^ 
ua — Andthstieal Seotencet orer the Entrance of Houiea — Ba>r Adjust- 
ment of pecuniaiy Hitlers— Aannil Custom o( " Surrounding the Fur- 
nice" — A Familj Scene — Supentitiou* Mode of piognoaticatuis UieSM- 
■ons of the coining Year — New-Year Visits to ■ome Chinese Friends— 
Ta laou-yay — Lim-pai — Lim aeen-aang — Tan seeD-eang — Univeraal Pret- 
aleoce of Gambling — A missionary Service. 

Thk approach ofthenew-yearholydays imparted, for tha 
next few days, an air of excitement to the busy masses in 
the narrow, crowded streotai In one of my daily excur- 
sions with the missionarieB through the city, we visited tlie 
temple of Itwante, the "god of war," in whose image a 
pieca of glass on the belly was intended to represent the 
soul of the deity. Two images of his attendants, with ibeir 
usual fierce looks, stood near to af&ight the supers^tious. 
Near this was also a temple of Budh's mother, whose 
image was JUmisbed with eighteen hands- A neighboring 
halt contained eighteen images, which represented the 
eighteen original disciples of Budh, In these temples we 
distributed copies of a tract composed for the season, being 
an address to the people " on crossing the new year." 

We afterward entered the citadel, or city proper, which 
is included witiiin the walls, and contdns only a small por- 
tion of the .population. After a few minutes we reached 
die opposite gate to that hy which we had entered, and 
soon again passed into the outer city on our return. A 
number of ornamented boxes, or cabinets, about two feet 
in widlli, were to be seen, at every two hundred yards, pro- 
jecting from the comer of some house, and having theii 
exterior inscribed with various sentences, one of which 
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indmated to the reader that " every fragrant action would 
have ita remetnbiance." These, od inquiiy, proved to be 
little chests, voluntarily provided by the more BuperstitwiiB 
of the shopkeepers, to become the depoeitory of pieces of 
paper inscribed with writing, in order that no one might 
violate the sanctity of the Chinese written character by 
tossing away these precious fragments to be trodden under 
foot. At the new-moon festival these scraps of paper are 
consumed according to custom, to prevent any imaginary 



In all directions, also, were to be seen a number of moral 
tracts, which, at this period of the year, were conapicuous- 
ly displayed on the walls in places of public resort, and 
contained the well-intended exhortatioDS to virtue, addressed 
by some native scholar to his less instructed countrymen. 
One of these was the production of a sew-tsoi graduate of 
Chang-chew, who, after sundry magniloquent remarks of a 
prefatory kind, exhorted his readers to regain their primi- 
tive rectitude and virtue. About the middle of the sheet a 
succession of diagrams or figui'es represented the heart of 
man in the several stages of its downward career to vice. 
The heart was first white, vridiout blemish or spot, and a 
quotation was subjoined from the ancient classics, to show 
that " man's disposition was originally good." The next 
figure represented the heart, with a small patch of black, to 
denote incipient deterioration, the effect of neglected edu- 
cation. The third, fourth, and fifth figuiea, with the grad- 
ually increasing amount of black, denoted the gradual but 
certain progress of moral depravity ; till the sixth, with its 
rudely-shapen heart, entirely filled up with black, showed 
the consummation of wickedness, and the complete ascend- 
ency of evil principles. The remainiog six figures, with 
the brief moral sentences appended below, proceeded to 
illustrate the gradual restoration of the human heart, from 
the lowest depths of depravity to the pure, unsullied white 
of original virtue, by obedience to the maxims of the sagos 
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and the practice of good. AnoAer part of the sheet ile- 
scribed the same progreee to evfl and restoration to virtue, 
by means of hearts placed in different degrees of obliquity.' 
Copies of this moral tract had been liberalljr circulated at 
Chang-chew by the original composer. The wooden block 
&om which it had been printed was sent to Amoy, whera 
any one, who had sufficient benevolence or interest m the 
public monds, was permitted to strike off a number of im- 
preanoiis for diatributioii. The name and seal of the indi- 
vidual who had the piiblic spirit to incur the expense of the 
paper, ink, and printing of this new edi^on, were duly bla- 
zoned forth in red color on the lower part of the sheet, as 
die reward of his good deeds. 

Another custom, universally prevalent at this season, and 
characteristic of the nation, deserves special notice. The, 
entrance to every' Chinese dwelling had visibly depicted 
<Si the door and door-posts,' as well as on the cross-beam 
above, two or more pair of antithetical sentences, chosen 
with great care from their approved writings, and generally 
coinbining a numher of lucky expressions, as well as a 
neady'conlxived' antithesis of ideas and cognate tones. The 
selection' of these sentences requires an amount of classical 
knowledge and cniical acumen such as is only possessed 
by literary persons. All the teachers of the missionaries 
petitioned for a short vacation, to enable them to turn to 
their own pecnniary gain their respective talents in select- 
ing and writing these antithetical sentences. The poor 
scholars might be seen in all directions standing at a table 
ill some street, or at' the entrance of some temple, and sell- 
ing their writings for a few copper cash, the new year 
'being the annual period for removing the old sentences and 
substituting new ones in their place. The paper on which 
they were written was of various colors, the general color, 
however, being of a deep red. 'White paper denoted that 
die inmates had lost a parent during the past year. The 
* See Deuleronomy, vi,, 9. 
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second year's mourning required blue for a &dier, yellow 
for a mother, and camation-coltx' for grandparents. A 
U^t-red indicated the third year of moaming ; after nUch 
tbey reverted to the usual color of a dark-red. 

Numerous proclamations, also, from the municipal an> 
thorities, appeared at this time on tbe walls adjoining the 
gates of the citadel, on various subjects of public exborta- 
itou. One of these public notices contained a warning from 
the district-magistrates, prohibiting constables and other 
suborditiate officials from apprehending individuals on the 
sanction of old warrants, and thus seeking to take a bribe 
for their liberation. 

Jatt. 2Gth. — This being the last day of the Chinese year, 
busy preparations were in progress for terminating busi- 
ness, far laying in a stock of proviuons, and for celebrat- 
ing the superstitious observances of the evening. In all 
directions companies of cooly-bearers might be seen car- 
rying large packages of new-year presents to the fiiends of 
their master. In the various houses which we visited after 
sanset, the bead of the establishment, attended by his sons 
or bis partners, was to be observed balancing his mercantile 
accounts, and settling tbe debts of tbe year. So panctilioua 
are the Chinese in the observance of this commendable 
practice, that tbey say they could not enjoy the festive oc- 
casion, nor sleep during the night, unless they had pre- 
viously relieved their mind of this burden. The twan- 
pwan, or counting-board was in constant use ; and when 
tbe business seemed well-nigh terminated, and the books 
were about to be closed, a neighbor would hurry into 
the shop, and pecuniary transactions would again for a 
season be renewed. While these important matters were 
in progress, the family w.ere engaged in burning gilt paper, 
with the occasional discharge of fireworks, and in making 
preparations for the peculiar umual custom named Auwt-foo, 
or " surrounding the furnace." This is performed by the 
members of each family sitting down to a substantial supper 
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with a pan of charcoal placed under the table in the center 
of the party. The only explanation which Aiey gave me 
of this odd cttstom was, that fire is the most potent of the 
elements; and hence, probably, they derived a notion of its 
efficacy in averting evil, or in strengthening the bonds 
of family union. The women observed this custom in an 
inner room by themselves; while the master of the house, 
with his sons and his hired assistants, sat down in an 
outer room. In one of the familiee, in which we were 
invited to remain in order to view the detailed observ- 
ances of the occasion, the proprietor, a man apparently 
of some little wealth, sat down with his assistants, his 
younger son, and two little grandsons. The eldest son, 
a youth of about nineteen, sat near us, attending to 
our wants, but witbout partaking of the feast himself. 
Every minute he was on his legs, attending to the beckon- 
ing motions of his father, on whom he waited without the 
least appearance of its being esteemed unusual. At one 
dme he brought a spoon, or a pair of chop.sticks ; at an- 
other time he fetched a paper napkin for his father's use, or 
refilled his glass with samshoo. The old gentleman, after 
a short time became silent and drowsy. But the rest of 
the party meanwhile increased in mirth, as they r&pidly 
consumed the good fare placed before them. The convetsa- 
tiou became incieasingly animated, and some of the women 
soon entered at the farther end, and joined in the subjects 
of amusement. These were the secondary wives of the 
household, the proper wife and the daughters-in-law being 
never permitted to mingle in the free, unrestrained conver- 
sation with strangers which is sometimes allowed in the 
inferior class of female domestics. Great civility was 
shown to us ; but we declined to partake of the feast. It 
was very melancholy to witness the habit of reckless 
lying which manifested itself so frequently in their replies, 
both the old man and the son showing not the least 
compunction or sense of shame in telling flagrant false- 
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hoods whenever it snited their pnrpoae. In reply to our 
question about one of the women present, the old ni&ii 
Bftid, fiiBt, that fihe was &n acquaintance: ihea, ehoitl^ 
after, that she wan a danghter-in-law ; and, at last, the 
plain truth cdme butj that she was one of his Secondary 
wives. Not the Blig;ht^t jealous^ appeared to he cherished 
in regard to the latter class of ridVes, though the mistress of 
the fhmily did not once make her appearance. This JoWer 
class of women al« generallj purchased from poor parents 
as domestic servants, with the liberty of degradihg them to 
the rank of inferior wives, which practice is generally pi«va- 
lent, and is considered, even by their sageS, to be strictly in 
accordance with moral rectitude, if the proper wife has 
giVeti birth to no son. The offspring of both classes of 
wives are considered legitimate, although the sons of concu- 
binea, in inheriting the patrimony, receive ottly half as much 
as the son of the proper wife, or mistress of the household. 
The supper being ended, they next prepared fbt burii- 
ing the stnall wooden frames of the lamps, which are gen- 
erally kept burning in the dark interior of their houses. 
From the ashes which remain they profess to derive means 
of ascertaining the exact period of the rainy and dry sea- 
sons of the coming year, the knowledge of which is very 
important in a land where famine often exposes so many 
titousands to the danger of starvation, from the destructioti 
of their crops. Three little frames of lamps were brought, 
and placed ready for lighting on the pavement. The eldest 
son went forth into the street, and discharged some crack- 
ers, to drive away the evil spirits, while some of the domes- 
tics folded up about a bushel of gold and silver paper into 
the shape of lumps of silver. The eldest son soon returned 
and Bet tire to the materials, and in about ten minutes the 
whole was consumed to ashes. The live embers were then 
carefully distributed into tviielve little heaps, answering to 
the twelve months of the year. They were then anxiously 
watched, the heap which first burned out showing the most 
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rainy montk, aud that which last bumfiil out iodicadng the 
month in which there would be inoet sun^iine and least 
rain. Particular at^ntion was directed to th^ third, fourth, 
fifth, uxth and seventh months, as die rain, if excessive in 
those months, would cause mildew and blight of the hai^ 
vest. Acdamatioiis of joy arcae, els the second heap first 
died out, and predicted the greatest quantity of rain in the 
month when it would be moat seasonable and least inju- 
rious. The fifth month was to be clear weather, and with- 
out rain. The uxlh and seventh heaps, aa the partially- 
consumed embera were left half red-hot and half black, de< 
noted that there would be partly fine and partly raioy 
weather in the corresponding months. The result of the 
experiment seemed to give the assembled party great sat- 
isfaction, which was only slightly interrupted by our asking 
whether the next neighbor's heaps of consumed embers 
would coincide with the favorable prediction. To tbis tbey 
replied by begging us to mark the result in the course of 
the year ; and also by saying that they had nothing to do 
with their neighbor's house. The samsboo now passed 
around, and we left them to prolong dieir festivities for an 
hour or two, when they retired to rest, tiU the booming of 
the midnight watch-gun roused them from their slumbers, 
and they hastily rose to ofier each o&er their new-year's 
congratuladona, and to renew their felting. 

The next morning the city authorities commemorated 
the new year, by assembling in a body, at dawn of day, 
and going ftirth in procession to an imperial temple in the 
suburb outside the north gate. There they m^de nine ko- 
tote, or knockings of the head op the ground before a large 
yellow screen, which, for the occasion, occupied th^ place 
of imperial royalty. This custom is renewed also on the 
emperor's birthday, and denotes tbe most decided' act of 
submission. It was this ceremony which the imperial o& 
cers tried in yam to extort from former British embasa&r 
dors, as a token of vassalage. 
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WiBbiDg to obtain a closer view of ChineBe domestic life, 
during this period of univeisal holiday, I availed myself of 
llie opportunity of accompanying one of the American mis- 
nonaries on a series of calls at the houses of his more con- 
stant hearers.. After visiting a few families in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of our own residence, we directed our steps to 
the house of the old merchant, commonly addressed by the 
honorable title of Ta laou-yay. His house, of better exte- 
rior and larger size than the generality, enjoyed also the 
rare distinction of two lofty poles of honor, commonly 
called joss-poles, and usually placed in front of houses of 
mandarins and temples of the first order. These were 
badges of honor ceded to the old man on account of the 
Buccesaftil literary career of his son, now absent at Peking. 
The room into which we were conducted was hung round 
with pictorial representations of landscapes and fairy 
scenes, and delicate specimens of caligrapby. Among the 
latter were two tablets, one of which was covered with the 
character for " longevity," written in a hundred dlfierent 
modes ; and the other with the character for " happiness," 
written also in several different modes. Both scrolls had a 
highly-ornamented paper as a ground-work, and were sent 
as presents from Peking, by his son. On the table were 
lying the cards of the city mandarins, sent out of compli- 
ment to his rank, and containing the usual good wishes of 
the season. Close to these was the new-year's state alma- 
nac, just received from the capitaL On another part of the 
table lay a number of Cbris^an tracts, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, with a commentary, which he sud that he daily 
studied. He took me into an anteroom to view bis son's 
library, consisting of about 2000 thin volumes, and occupy- 
ing a hook-shelf of moderate size. Returning into the 
larger room, he pointed me to a table at the upper end, oc- 
cupying the place usually assigned to the family idols and 
tbe ancestral tablet, and bade me observe that there were 
no idols. Two candle-stands and a few inconae-stacks still 
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remoiDed oil tbie altEUvtable, with a cusbion placed before 
it, oa which he said that he knelt to pray, and buro incense 
to the one true God. I reminded him that Gtod wao pres- 
ent every where, and willing to receive worship in every 
place ; and that the state of the heart was more important 
than posture of body or burning of incenso. A beverage, 
made from lotus-seed and a kind of dried firuit, with sweet- 
meats, was now served round ; during which time he made 
inquiries respecting my visits to the other cities on the coast 
of China, and the cause of my contemplated return to Eng- 
land. He exhorted me to trust in Providence for the res- 
toration of my health. He passed some high-flown compli 
ments oh ourselves, and made some general remarks on the 
favorable opinion of the mandarins concerning the mission- 
aries, during which he professed to repeat some recently- 
uttered flattery of the ofScials respecting our integrity and 
benevolence. A son and a grandson stood at the entrance 
of the room, but did not utter a word except when the con- 
veraation was specially directed to them ; whereupon they 
returned a modest reply, and again resumed their silent, 
quiet manner. He permitted us at length to take our de- 
parture. 

Our next visit was to the house of an old man named 
Lim-pai, who had been recently reclaimed fiom opium- 
smoking. The comparative poverty of his present circum- 
stances — the consequence of the late British war — had pro- 
duced in him a fretfiilness and irritability, which he had 
great difficulty in controlling. He was fbnnerly a land- 
owner in Eoo-lang-soo, and was also the proprietor of 
some trading junks. The arrival of the British force in- 
volved him in ruin, and he bad to efiect his escape across 
to Amoy, where, though much reduced in circumstances, 
he had at this time sufficient means of subsistence — bis sons 
baving become boatmen, and contributing to the support 
of their parent. According to the common custom every 
where prevalent in China, the whole fomily, dovra to the 
Hh 
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third generation, lived together in one house. Formerly 
he betrayed great excitement at the remembrance of hie 
misfortunes, bemoaning his fate and the hardship of his lot. 
Latterly he appeared to have been softened by the exhor- 
tations of the missionaries to submit to the will of God; 
my companion especially, on this occasion, adverting to his 
own recent domestic affliction in the loss of his wife and 
two cbildrea, and instancing his own comfort and trust in 
the tnercy and love of a chastening Father. The old man's 
spirits were gradually cheei-ed, and he talked about various 
mattere of local intofest. Seeing on the table, at the end 
of the room, the usual assemblage of those emblems of 
superstition — the family idols on the right hand, and the 
ancestral tablet in its corresponding case on the left — ] 
drew his attention to the inconsistency of this &ct with bis 
regular attendance at the chapel. I remarked also to him, 
that Ta laou-yay had put away his idols, and that I could 
have wished he had done the same. This excited the old 
man to say some uncharitable things of Ta laou-yay ; in 
the course of which he called him an old hypocrite, and as- 
serted that, if we could gain admission into the interior of 
the house, he doubted not that wc shouid Hod the idols in 
some other room. A long converaaiion here took place, in 
which a servant who accompanied us earnestly took part, 
on the difficulties and obstacles in the way of removing the 
family idols. The old man said that he never worshiped 
idols, and disbelieved in such nonsense ; but grandmothers, 
raotbors, and wives were so superstitious — the members of 
the family, wbo had to be consulted and won over, were 
so numerous — and the domestic disturbance consequent on 
any rash step of this kind outraging their feelings would he 
so serious a matter — that he preferred peace and quietness, 
and was compelled to let the idols remain merely for cus- 
tom's sake, although be himself never would be so foolish 
aa to worship them. 

We next visited Lim seen-sang, a man of some little 
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property, who was engaged m teacher of one of the nan- 
sioDBriea. Hie uncle held office in some distant part of the 
country, and had purchased for his nephew the literary de- 
gree of sew-tsai j but by eubeequent perseverance in his 
studies, Lim had also secured, by his own personal merit, 
further advancement to some intermediate literary honots 
beyond the first degree, as about a dozen cerdficates on the 
wall intimated. His grandmother having died during the 
post yeat, etiquet required that he should remain at home, 
and make no visits of ceremony at the new year. The new 
antithetica] sentences, affixed to the door-poets and above 
the entrance, were characteristic of the general thirat fi>r 
distinction: — "May I be so learned as to secrete in iny 
tnind three myiiads of volumes I" "May I know the 
affairs of the world for six thousand years !" 

We afterward walked within the citadel, and soon ar- 
rived in a close, narrow lane, in which was situated the 
house of another of the teachers, Tan seen-sang, whom we 
found at home awaiting our visit. He had, much to our 
regret, incurred the expense of a little feast, to do honor 
to the occasion, of which we were compelled to partake. 
Several neighborat chiefly women, were congregated in the 
court, and our host appeared rather proud of our visit.' 
We were introduced separately to all the denizens of the 
little street, who came to present their congratulations. 
The wife came out after a little time, and having modestly 
paid her respects at a distance, soon retired into an inner 
room. The old mother was, however, more officious, and 
brought out her two young grandchildren, amartJy attired. 
She seemed to be the presiding authority in the family ; 
and it was pleasing to observe the extreme deference uni- 
versally paid to this elderly class of females. All the in- 
mates of each family appeared to be united in the closest 
bonds, and to bring together their earnings to a common 
fund, from which they defrayed the expenses of supplying 
their daily wants. The old lady of the household acted in 
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die DBefiil capacity of nuise, housekeeper, and adviser, and 
exercised orer the members of the fiimily a general control, 
which was never resisted. Her vrord was law, and her in- 
fluence appeared to be paramount. The teacher was a 
poor man, earning only six dollars a month from tnition. 
He seemed, however, contented ; and the o]d lady espe- 
dally thanked my companion for his kindness to her s<hi. 
When a grandmother dies, the wife then comes into her 
full share of influence ; and the position which she holds 
in the family circle presents the social condition of females 
in China, as an anomalous spectacle of mingled degrada- 
tion and independence. 

A triumphal arch, under which we passed on our return, 
was erected by command of one of the emperoia, and was 
inscribed with an imperial edict, instituting a certain re- 
ward or bestowal of rank on the families of widows who 
remained unmartied. Only the richest families are said to 
benefit by this act of imperial favor. 

On our way we experienced some difficulty in threading 
our course through the crowds attracted by the feats of 
jugglers and mountebanks, or assembled in more orderly 
rows on benches to hear a public novel-reader explaining, 
in the vulgar dialect, from a written book in his hand. 
Fireworks were to be heard bursting and dispei-sing their 
Mnoking contents in all directions. The whole population 
seemed to divide their employments between feasting, 
firing, and gambling on this universal holyday, celebrated 
by one third part of the human race. For the next half 
month gambling, however, appeared to be the principal 
business. The laws being in abeyance, and their penalties 
ostensibly relaxed for five days against tfais vice, whole 
streets might be seen covered with gaming-tables, which 
were kept, in some cases, by mere children, a small per- 
centage on the stakes, or a payment according to time, 
being received as hire. Noisy quarrels, comparatively un- 
usual at other times, were now to be heard in all direc- 
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dona. Even the temples were not exempt from the pra- 
vailing passion of the season. Long rows of gambling- 
stands, witlun the sacred precincts and close to the idols, 
were occupied by ncnsy disputants, angcily shaking their 
fiats or exercising their voices as the felling dice disap- 
pointed their eager hope of gain. 

Very difierent was the scene which I waa privileged to 
witness on the afternoon of this day. I attended the serv- 
ice at the American missionary chapel, at which seventy 
persons were present, when the teacher, Tan seen-sang, 
read Milnes'a tract on the new year, and expatiated on it 
wkh much energy, after previous preparation and instruc- 
tion by a missionary at bis own house. He sometimes 
hazarded comments of his own, which were of a rather 
equivocal tendency. Eyeing with great earnestness a na- 
tive doctor and a Budbist priest, who had been attracted 
thither by curiosity, he related to them the doctrines taught 
by the missionaries, and the effect produced by them on 
hie own mind. He said that ten of his friends had banded 
together with himself, for the purpose of attending to these 
doctrines, and of worshiping God. He said that they had 
persevered in this course for some time, and that God had 
blessed them during the whole period. As an instance and 
proof of the latter, he mentioned that one of their number, 
a very old man in the city, though previously childless, had 
now two children by his wife, both sons. The missionary, 
in his turn, addressed the people, previously to inviting 
them to join vrith him in a prayer to the Almighty. At 
the close of his address a wcll-attired man entered into 
conversation with him, expressing his satisfaction with the 
doctrines which he had just heard, but saying that his mind 
was confused by the perplexing variety of religions, viz., 
the Budhist, the Taouist, and the Roman Catholic religions 
He especially inquired whether we practiced fasting ; in 
reply to which he was infoimed that our mode of fasting 
consisted not in mere abstinence from particular food, but 
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in abstmence with a view to pr«yer, humiliadoti, and med- 
itation, tbe moral state of the heatt boing the matter of es- 
eential importance. Hewaa encouraged toTeaewUsTJuta, 
and reminded of the unreaoonableneas of expecting to ob- 
tain an intimate knowledge of all the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel in a single hearing. 
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A Chinese Bride— Visit to the Te-lok, or Chinesa Admiral ; hia AdroitDew 
in escapitig the Biitieh Wu ; bie teeent Diagrace — The Ctiuu-lioo, or 
military CaminaiidBnt ; hiB Discuesion witb Uie HiBBionariBB, lod Defenra 
of Idolatry— The Taou-lai, or Prefect, a Munchoo Tartar—The Hai-quan, 
or lospectoT of Caatama, a Manchoo— The Hai-hong', or Lord Mayor — 
A Budhist Nunnery — The privileged incorporation of Beggais. 

In the evening of the same day we were invited by 
Hok-ha, one of our neigbbots, to pay a wedding-visit to 
his bride, to whom he was married on the preceding even- 
ing. He was a youth of about twenty-one yeara of age, 
apparently a sincere inquirer after Christian truth, and a 
constant attendant on the means of grace, both at the cbapel 
and at Mr. Pohlman'a family devotions. Hia father died 
eleven years agn, and be was now an assistant to his uncle, 
a ropemaker. The latter, on whom he was in a great 
measure iJependent, had fretjuently shovra his displeasure 
at Hok-ha's continual absence at the missionary serviceB ; 
and on one occasion Hok-ha had to take refuge for mora 
than a week in the bouse of one of the missionaries from 
the harsh severity of hie relative. He showed much grati- 
tude, and was evidently attached to the missionaries. He 
was in an interesting state of mind, and hved in the daily 
habit of prayer. Seven years ago his widowed mother 
purchased for him a wife, who had lived in the family ever 
since, and was now sixteen years old. His mother com- 
manded her son to celebrate the nuptials, though he would 
himself have preferred waiting for two years, till his pros- 
pects were brighter, and he became more independent of 
his uncle. But as the old lady was anxious to estabUsh 
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th« fanoty, Hok-lift being faer only son, her commandB were 
peremptory, and obedient sabmisBion to ber authoi^dve' 
will became hia only altemadTe. Under the circatnstanceB 
of the bride bMng already an inmate of ihe family, there 
was no maniage-proceuion to conduct her to the house of 
her hnsband ; and there had been only the uaual feaat and 
nuptial ceremonies on the preceding evening. 

We were ushered by the bridegroom up two or three 
flints c^ alepa into hia hnmble apartment, where we took 
our Beats on a couch oppoute a table covered with the re- 
mains of a feast. By the side of this table the bride Btood, 
having her eyes CBBt toward the ground, and wrapped up 
in strict efforts to preserve propriety — custom not permit- 
ting a bride to speak to a visitor till after three days, nor 
to go oat, except to the house of her parents, till after thirty 
days. She was a very pretty, interesdng girl, with a pro- 
fiision of artificial flowen forming a tiara on her head, and 
with a handsome, bright-red bridal robe, her face being 
covered with peari-dust, rather beyond the limits of Euro- 
pean taste. At her husband's suggestion she handed to 
tiB a plate of sweetmeats (roia a drawer, of which we par- 
took by way of compliment. She continued to stand dur- ' 
ing the vrfaole of our viut. A glass mirror lay on a dress- 
ing-table close by, into which she directed an occasional 
glance, to assure her mind of her strict preservation of ap- 
pearances. Although my companion once Or twice ad- 
dressed her, she strictly preserved silence. ' She appeared, 
however, sometimea to experience difliculty in suppressing 
a simpering laugh, and to be in great danger of breaking 
through her affected seriousnees. Hok-ha seemed greatly 
pleased with his bride. He had renounced idolatry, and 
stated his determination to have no idols in his own part 
of the house. In proof of his sincerity there were nb idols 
or other symbols of idolatry in the room in which we were, 
and whicb was the only room exclusively belonging to him- 
•el£ 
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Jan. 2Bik. — This being the second day of die new year, 
we fonned a party of five missionarieB, in order to make a 
visit, and to pay our respects to the bigh mandarins of the 
city. Entering the citadel, we soon approached the large 
open area, fonmng the entrance to the palace of the te-tok, 
or admiral. The firet court into which we passed consisted 
of a large, inclosed, open space, with little outhouses or 
offices in a dilapidated state on either side. This was oc- 
cupied for four or five days after the capture of Amoy by 
Sir Hugh Gough and the British ti-oops, till their removal 
across to the island of Koo-lang-soo; The troops bivou- 
acked in this open court ; but on the first night, the build- 
ings on the left were set on fire by the Chinese. The 
present te-tok, who also, during the British war, was in 
power, and pOBsesaed the highest authority, naval and mili- 
tary, was opportunely absent from the scene of warlike 
operations. Shortly before the capture of the city, he went 
out to sea with his fleet of war-junks, ostensibly to meet the 
English ships and sink them on the wide deep ; but he 
contrived to miss the British fleet, and to escape the dread- 
ed conflict. AVlien all the local authorities were cashiered 
end punished by the emperor for their pusillanimity in suf- 
fering the barbarians to capture the place, the te-tok, under 
these circumstances, received only a light punishment, 
being merely degraded three degrees of rank. But on his 
memorializing the throne, and representing that his absence 
from the scene of war was more his misfortune than his 
fault, and was, moreover, occasioned by his courage and 
zeal in the public service, be was restored to all bis forfeit- 
ed honora. Recently, however, he had again been involved 
ia trouble, by having recommended an unsuitable candi- 
date fi>r military promotion to one of the national boards at 
Peking, and bad been stripped of all the badges of his former 
rank, but not of the power or emoluments of office. We 
found, on inquiry from his secretary, that he was absent 
on some expedition along the coast, and would n&t return 
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for six days. He waa now afaeent probably in order to 
BTmd the mortification of being seen at this holyday sea- 
aon wicbout the uaoal badges of bis rank, or to endeaTOr 
b; Bome signal aerrice at sea to regain favoi at court, 
wfaicb bis reported wealth waa likely to insure at a very 
early period. Hia Qaval command extended along the 
coast «f Fokeen and Cbekeang. He bad the character of 
brang a conGnned opium-smoker, and bad sometimes come 
fresh from tbe fiimea, so as to talk rather wildly to the mis- 
sionariea amid the confused state of bis brain, boasting of 
his recent ^ploits against tbe pirates, and of his having cat 
4^ a hundred beads. 

Our second visit, a few days later, which, fbt tbe sake 
of coiivenieac« and connection I here anticipate, was more 
successfnL He received us vritb apparent cordiality. He 
was a decrepit old man of seventy years of ^e, without 
any of the usual ornaments of o£cial rairii, both be and bis 
attendants being dressed in the plainest style, on account 
of bis recent disgrace. He smoked tobacco incessantly, 
hia coDT^wttion tiuning on his recent exploits in Cbe- 
keang, wliere be said that he bad captured between thirty 
and forty pirates, and tbe same number also in the neigh- 
boring district of Tungbwa. He spoke of the pirates 
being at this time very numerous. He next directed the 
topic of conversation to the price of our furs and dresses. 
He told us that bis own fur came from Russia, and was of 
a very rare kind ; acquainting us fiirther with tbe price of 
the small piece of fur which faced bis cuf&, which alnne, 
be said, cost ten dollars. In reference lo my intended 
voyage to England, be advised me to hasten my departure 
during tbe prevalence of tbe north winds, which be seemed 
to (bink would take me the whole voyage to Europe. It 
was currently rumored in Amoy that be wanted to resign 
bis command, and to retire to his native place in the south- 
western part of Canton province, but that he could not 
yet obtain penniwion to abandon bis post. He received, 
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with expressions of thankfulness, St. Luke's Ooepel Bn<] a 
tract; but appeared to possess very little intellectual 
capacity, bein^ a very unfavorable specimen of a Cbjoesa 

Our next visit was to the cham-hoo, or military com- 
mandant, whose official residence was situated near that of 
die te-lok. He came into an outer court to meet us, shak- 
ing hands with us separately, and conducted us into a large 
inner ball. He wore a light-blue knob on his cap, the 
badge of the third rank of militaiy officers. He was the 
only resident officer of high rank who was a native of the 
neighboibood. He spoke the Tung-hwa variety of the 
local dialect, which enabled the missionaries to converse 
freely with him without the necessity of an intervening in- 
terpreter. Of this they took fiill advantage, the cham-hoo 
himself being also very friendly and communicative. Find- 
ing that some of our number had been originally resident 
in Java, he inquired particularly about Galapa (Batavia) 
and the Chinese emigrants in that country. He requested 
information respecting the condition of the latter, and in- 
quired whether they preserved their Cbinese customs and 
dress. He also put several questions concerning the gen- 
eral character and policy of the Dutch government toward 
the Chinese settlers. He then inquired about a teacher 
named Boone, formerly at Amoy; and mentioned bis hav- 
ing bad some conversation respecting the United States 
with a Chinese, who had accompanied Dr. Boone from 
Amoy to America. He mentioned, also, the fact of his 
having been shown a daguen-otype likeness, taken in 
America, and inquired whether the missionaries had the 
apparatus for taking likenesses with such wonderful rapid- 
ity. He next wished to hear particulars about aji'ation of 
dwar&, in America, of whom he had heard. An ^English 
missionary present, Mr. Young, who, through advantages 
in early youth, now possessed a tolerably perfect knowl- 
edge of the spoken dialect, drew the conversation to the 
Ii 
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vtA^tct irf leBgiM, «n3 g*Ve to ctmilitfe df Ofayhdan S*c- 
Mn^. Th6 (diain'fa(!fo, aA^ list^mng ^ some mitn^tiib, 
tilled, 'that 'l^teir C^ineae priestB said almoet iHe mine 
thinga aa tbe nussionaries preached; and that the teh^6ti» 
'rf bott Chinese uad iforeigirers frert nearly tfie bame. 
ThM led to a Vetfe'iped fejrplanation at trar iJoctlines on ^e 
pMt of the traandnftiy. 'JThe chain-hoo Hstefied with pt^re- 
sess £>i a time ; hot on the mention of the ftll of tnan, and 
die depravity of human 'nature, he mflde violent objecticWs 
to the ■doctrine, aeserting, with Home degree of persoIiaV^x- 
citemem, that his own heart wfta correct, and his taotvA dis- 
position good. The misBionaryrefieWed his subject liy the 
'softening preface, " Let not your lordship be oflfe'nded ;" 
and proceeded to etow that idolatry was sin, and a proof 
of the fall; that the pity of God extended to this fiSen 
'^orld ; and that the mission and atonement of JesiTs Christ 
were the divine remedy for the sins anfi Bufferings of inati- 
l^d. On this the cham-hoo asked who "was Jesils-^a gOd 
or a man? He afterward contended, with some whrinlh, 
Aat the Chinese did not worship idols, but merely made 
images in remembrance of good men, whose example they 
wished to imitate. In the course of his remailis, he in- 
stanced Ma-tBoo^o, the great Fdceen goddess of sailors. 
In a subsequent part of their conversation, the missionary 
Bsked him bow it was that so many junks which carried 
her hnage, in order to consult the weather, and to obtain 
good luck, were lost at sea — goddess, crew, and all. He 
Replied that none could resist " destiny" and the " decree 
of heaTen ;" and that those who worshiped Jesus were 
also unable to avoid calamity. He at length turned (he 
conversation to other subjects; two of his attendants in 
the mean while appearing to be differently affected by the 
conversadon, and slipping out of the room to conceal their 
langhter. He promised to receive and peruse some of our 
Christian books, and complimented us on the excellence of 
onr object^, saying that oUrT^ligibn was Calculated to liiiite 
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all iuid«v» in 1^ bond, of peace. Afbtir ^mi usual Supply- of 
te9t and. awej^lj^^^ia ii*d p^saed ;t»^d, ^e took leav^ o^ 
him in the outer court, to wbich be. %ccoi)f^wu«d >^-. 

Itetu)cmDg £r«m t}>a, citadei^ uiVi th^ outei cit;, Yfs soon 
arrived at tbe residence of tl^ principal civil inai^a^tb^ 
tcum-tai, a, Mftncboa Tartar, vthq w<^ adom^d with th^ 
inatgnia and opuke blue knob of the fiiurth la/fV. Out 
csjrda baving bee^ sent in, he speedily made his sppear- 
aiKB at f, 9ight of steps iu th^ outer couit ; and, a&er ehaV 
ing hant^ conducted us to an ianer room, where be con- 
tinued standing till we were all seated, and then hnaaslf 
occupied tbe lowest place. He lately served as e/i^Jba in 
Szecl^ueu province, and cante to Amc^ on his pixuaotion. 
He n^ade many inquiries ^bout our respective couotries, 
aod seemed to> be much impressed by the fact of our reli- 
gion appearing to unite us in the bonds of fraternal afiec- 
tion,thougb we belonged to difierent nations. He inquired 
the number of years that had elapsed since the separatioa 
of tbe United States from Britain, and expressed a wish to 
obtain some maps of foreign lands, with the names written 
in Chinese characters, which I subsequently sent him as a 
present. Fioding that, of the seven missionaries now resi- 
dent at Amoy, three were English, he remarked that we were 
better off than he was in this respect, as he had only one 
Maocboo fellow-countryman, the hai-quan, besides himself 
at Amoy, He said that there were about thirty-four Man- 
chooa holding office in Fokeen province,* and a.lso between 

• ThsChmeee at Ihe present lime frequenttTei press dissslisfection with 
the diminiabed amount oT eneoungement nhicb litaralute leceivet in ibe 
pfomalian of oJGceis on the claims of literary merit. Undec tbe ptecedipg 
native dynasty, tiiey say that all political offices were conferred on the lit- 
erary graduatBS ; but that under the present foreign dynasty, out of every 
tan oScw of govemmsat, about thiee art gicen to Mancboos from birth, 
OM tovraettby peraona willijiglD purchase promotion fay bribety, and only 
sit lo Chinese gradu»ta«, irrespectively of birth or wealth. The Manchoo 
dynasty ia Ihua gradually closing up the only safety-valve foi the smbition 
of native palriots, and i* exposed U> aerian* danger fromtbia ontnge on 
public opinion. 
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four and fire thousand Manchoo euldien. He mode inqut- 
ries about Mi. Abeel, who, he said, had supplied him with 
Christian books three years ago. 

The Aai-qua*, or inspector of customs, a Manchoo, vdiom 
we next visited, was abeent from home; but, in commoa 
with the rest of the mandBrins, sent his cards to each of uir 
the next day, by way of returning our compliment. 

From this point we sailed in a boat to the suburb of Ha- 
mun-ka, to pay our respects to the iai-itmg. He received 
ufi with the same condescension and kindness which we 
experienced on a former occasion, inquiring our ages, and 
complimenting the medical miasionSiry present on the be- 
nevolence and skill of his profession. He remarked that 
he had never seen any Roman Catholic books, though that 
religious sect had been for a long time in the country. 
During our interview he voluntarily proposed that we 
should send him an assortment of our religious books, 
saying that, after reading them himself, he would circu- 
late them among his people. We left, amid the shrill 
notea of clarionets and pipes, and the rumbling, mo- 
notonous sounds of a kind of brass instrument, which only 
gave one note throughout the tune to the other instru- 
ments. 

The next day a package of Christian books was careiiil- 
ly selected, and forwarded to each of the mandarins, who 
sent their cards to us in acknowledgment of the gift. The 
teacher who took the books. Tan seen-sang, was summoned 
into the presence of the cham-hoo, after the delivery of the 
books, and a series of questions was put to him respecting 
the nature of their contents, which, fix>m his general ac- 
quaintance with ChriatiH.n doctrines he was well qualified 
to answer. He entered into the details of our religion, 
and explained the nature of our books, especially meeting 
the cham-hoo'a objections as to the different style of Chi- 
nese composition obsei-vable in ibem. He drew his atten- 
tion particularly to the fact of our Bible being translated 
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froiQ tke Drigiif^] l»ngif^ge§ in ^faict^ it wu written, tvfaich 
would account for its ^pp^rent contrariety to die Chinese 
literary style. I^a explain^^ ^'H '^^ tracts and books, 
written and composed by the ipissionaries were original 
prodifcliqns, and could, tlierefoip, be ijiore easily confonn- 
ed to Chipese tasfe 4114 style, fhb cham-hoo professed to 
enter into the distinction, as fully t^counting for the difier- 
ence of style, and said much tp the tescher on th« good 
objects of the miss|op^e^ ^ti4 the excellence of Christian 
doctrines. 

During the nei(t few days I was engaged in accompany- 
ing sopip of the iHisaiq^iary brethren in their afternoon ex- 
cnrsiDOB fimopg the people; and the temples, the city ram- 
parts, npima-abops, and private houses, were in turn the 
scene of em- visits- On one occasion we entered a Budtiist 
nunnery, n^meil Seen sJian ihf, in which ten nuns and fouE 
lienior abbesses resided. They l^roiight us tea an4 sweei- 
meats, and afterward presented some to the little crowd 
whic)i fellowed us into the interior ; but the latter consid- 
erately decliped receiving any, saying that the nuns would 
incur expense if so many received their liindness, Of the 
two abbesses, who w^i'^^'^ on us, one was seventy and the 
other eighty yeai's of ^ge. The latter had been sold to the 
mtnnery at tlie age of three yeq.rs, where she had ever since 
lived. She was now toothless from age, but seemed to 
receive a larger measure of respect from the by-standera 
than was usually accorded to this class of feiqales. The 
entrance had its newly-posted lucky sentences to the fol- 
lowing effect — " Shut out fropi the world." " Grandmothers 
in heart." In the temple in which we sat there were itn- 
ages of the three precious Budhs, on a raised platfqrn), and 
of the original disciples of Budh on either side, with every 
imaginable variety of expression depicted in their features. 
The two abbesses spoke of Mr. Ahcel having been diere in 
fonner times, and of bis having given them some tracta, 
which they were able to read — a rare case of even tbe 
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lowest degree r^ mental cnltore being perceptible among 
women, and especially among pneBteBses. 

Among the Tarious matten of bosinesa obeerrsble at tbis 
time vS die new year, was the almost nniTenal practice vX 
changing some small bills on the front of die bonses. These 
papers, on inqniiy, were feund to refer to Uiat numeroas 
portion of the inhabitants of Ctunese cities — the beggar 
population. The beggars at Amoy are enrolled by a ays- 
tem of laws and regulations, to which tbey are subject 
among themselTes, and of which the law of the state also 
takes an bdirect cognizance. A king of the be^ars is 
duly elected from their number, who calls on each house- 
holder at the beginning of the year, and ascertains the 
monthly subscription which he is willing to give, in order 
to be &ee from the annoyance of their visits for alms, and 
the clatter of the sticks by which they implore relief For 
tbe sum of five or six hundred cash a month, he gives a red 
piece of paper, inscribed with three copies of Uie characters 
ibr " great good luck," inclosed within an outline of a jar or 
vase. This ie affixed to the door-poet as a sign of immuni- 
ty, and is renewed at the commencement of every year. 
Anybeggar oveilooking this bill of exemption, and entering 
a shop for relief, may be seized by the householder, and be 
beaten on the spot. The king, after giving a certain pro- 
poitioo to the mandarins, and apportioning a certain iiind 
for the support <^ the incorporated society of beggars, eon- 
trivea to appropriate the remainder to bis own use, and to 
become a rich man. The beggan are coveted with tat- 
tered rags, wear long, disheveled hair, and are not very 
particular in tbe mode of sads^nng their hunger, I ob- 
served one pass the shop of a confectioner, and stealthily 
slip a cake into his hand, and thence into his sleeve. One 
of the partners, who saw the theft, ran oat and followed 
tlie thie( caught him by the hair, made him restore the 
cake from tbe folds of his sleeve, and then, by a species 
of lynch-law very common in a country where ordinary 
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Iftvr is expflBsiTe, snd bribes mast precede justice, gave 
Me beggar a severe beating, aod let him depart, amid 
the applause of the crowd, the good-humor of the tradu- 
man himself, and a remarkable noDchalance on the part of 
the offender. 
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Vint to Opinm-Deoi — CanTeMioiu of Opiam-Smoketa — Honl iDd [diTncat 
EBcet* of Opiam— Lool Bjitaa of Smunling, and Hods of Ratail— 
Detailed TeMuoonr of tea cmsecotiTe Cue* <rf OpioiD-SnuAen, taken 
tram tbair own Lipa. 

DniNo my etaj st Amoj I made Biany inqairieB re- 
Bpecting tho prevalence and efibcts of opium-Binokiiig, and 
often visited, with a nuBuonaiy friend, some of the shops 
in which opium was sold. 

The fint opium-honae which we entered was aituated 
close to the entrance to the taou-tai'a palace. Four or five 
rooms, in different parts of a square court, were occupied 
by men stretched out on a rude kind of coucbt on which 
lay a head-pillow, with lamps, pipes, and other apparatus 
for amddng opium. In one part of the principal room the 
proprietor stood, with delicate steel-yards, wei^ng out 
the prepared drug, which was of a dark, thick, semi-fluid 
consistency. A little company of opium-amokeis, who had 
come hither to indulge in the expensive fumes, or to feast 
their eyea with the eight of that which increasing poverty 
had placed beyond their reach, soon gathered around us, 
and entered into converaation. Lim-pai, who accom- 
panied uB — himself a reclaimed opium-smoker— eaineat- 
ly took part in the conversation with his countrymen. 
They formed a motley group of sallow, sunken dieeks, 
and glaaay, watery eyee, as, widi idiotic look and vacant 
laugh, they readily volutiteered items of information, and 
described the process of their own degradation. There 
was to be seen the youth, who, just emerging &om boy- 
hood, had only commenced the practice a little time before. 
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and waa now haatoning to a premature old age. There 
wa» the man of middle age, who, for half his life a -rictim 
of this peraicioua indulgence, was bearing with him to an 
early grave the wreck of his wom-ont conadtution. There 
was again the more elderly man, whose iron strength of 
&ame could better ward cff the slow but certain advances 
of decrepitude, but whose bloated cheek and vacant stare 
told of the atmggle that was raging within. There was 
again the rarely-seen spectacle ef old age ; and the man of 
sixty Uved yet to tell of forty years consumed in the seduc- 
tions of this vice. They all assented to the evils andau&er- 
ings of their course, and professed a desire to be Jroed from 
its power. They all complained of loea of appedte, of the 
agonizing cravings of the early morning, of prostration of 
strength, and of increasing feebleness, but said diat they 
could not gain firmness of resolution to overcome the habit. 
They all stated its intoxicating effects to be woree than 
those of drunkenness, and described the extreme dizziness 
and vomiting which ensued, so as to incapacitate them for 
exertion. The oldest man among tieir nnmber, vrith a 
strange inconsistency and candor, expatiated on die misery 
of his course. For three years he said he had abandoned 
the indulgence, at the period of Commissioner Lin's men- 
acing edicts and compulsory prohibition of opium. At the 
conclusion of the British war, the opium-ships came unmo- 
lested to Amoy : he had opened an opium-shop for gain ; 
and soon he himself fell a victim. He enlarged on the 
evils of opium-emoking, which be asserted to be six: 1. 
Loss of apperite. S. Loss of strength. 3. Loss of money. 
4. Loss of time. 5. Loss of longevity. 6. Loss of virtue, 
leading to profligacy and gambling. He then spoke of the 
insidious approaches of temptation, similar to those of the 
drunkard's career. A man was sick, or had a cold : a 
^end recommended opium, and he f^H into the snare. Or, 
again, some acquaintance would meet him, and press him, 
by urgent solicitations, to accompany bim to an opium- 
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^^gtees,^ however, liu ^ea4B became cbeeiffi^l ; tbeir a> 
ciety vf as ptaauuit ; l^ft scruplea we^ djc^idied ; his, pbjfo 
tiomt fpeedil]{ vaniahed ; i>» partook of tl^e luxniy ; it soou 
becv«e euerrtial to bw dailj life ; »ai i^ Sfosi^ Vnwlf a; 
leigi^ VD^UlB to oven»we il« aBareD^eqta. 

Soiq& of tb|e Chiqeae peae^J: req\iea^ m to give tbeiq 
ine4iciiie to curs t^eqi of iM bab^; but 19X comp^nicm 
told tbem tkat th« only medicine tkecessarj: was % ^xm 
heart, whv^b G^d could give ibem; ^ud pointed Hkvo, to. 
Lim-piu. as an ioBtance of the power oS & viitUQua re8|0lu,T 
tioo. The tetter again entered on the subject, et^mestly 
testifying his increaaed happineaa a^ contort since he 
abandoned the vice half a year ago, The oldest opium-- 
snioker replied by excusing himself of all tno^'al guilt in the 
matter, and said that it waa "heaven's decree" that he 
ahould be oveicopie by the vice, which ho therefore cqu14 
not escape. We left this establisbment amid many inqui- 
ries for mediciqe, in which the proprietor of (he house 
joined. He appeared not to be in the least degree dis- 
pleased at the freedoni of our remarks on an indulgence 
which brought him his means of livehbood. On hearing 
that I was an Engliik missionary, they exposed the iucon- 
siatency of my rebuking their habit of smoking opium, 
while my countrymen brought them the means of indulging 
it. Most of them seemed to labor under the dehision that 
the missionaries were all Americans, and the opium-fim^g- 
glera were all Englishmen— ?a mistake of which we of 
course took every means of disabusing their minds. 

I subsequently visited about thirty other opium-shops in 
diSerent parts of the city. One of these opium-dena was a 
narrow, dark, and filthy hole, almost unfit for a human 
being to enter, and appropriately joining a cofiiu-maker's 
Biiop. From the people we gained various particulars as 
to the nature and extent of the opium traffic. The large 
native wholesale dealera were io the hahit of strongly 
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«MiiiHD^ and srftnRg a bcMt, id frUch tfA^ ^tvlWbdM 'out- 
m& ibb hoaltAan^ '(X tbe poU to ftSi ^ htai^. J^tsKi 
tb6 ^iir^gii %plfibi-V^fl4^ Ty?Dg tit Itodidr '4(<oto >(aitlifo% 

'Cbrae^e %uAoriti«e sMm^rf^ Hb iiaptatt) QfbA. ¥bb na- 
tive fcAtfl rttutftei trfA 9te clieeta rf dpiuA t» Afeoy, mid 
tt^ht tie 'H««)n, wilfc Bbrne EHrtfpea* Sag !lyifeg 'afeft, Jiafts- 
tog swiftly tlmXjgh tVe h^tkrr, vfiih B^ <«!t, hhA VR "flje 
drefr fiTykig \h^it dset. Titey altrayfi filAw^d too sti«hg <a 
ibiwe to '^otcmtiigt ^'« h(^ of'StiJM^BBM ^AMml, eidAsr % 
tbe piraT«s 6r hy tlie Ih^it^aiifn. 1^ #b«tMal6 iibiUfe 
«ttnigglBrB tllen tetail '(he oftiute-ball^ sofiamtttly W> 'Ae te- 
tail-dealera and pAtptrtMdra of «p«ni-flb<^. -No Ifetn^e^ 
4b {tbsAred reBpecthi;^ this %tible -iff 1R)^r«n'al tt«ffio. I 
have eeeb Ar«e codscic^y^ 4iot^e kept by opiian-VtiidBii. 
Th« {>eaFp1e my thtit thei« a'rc ''nearly a tfeoUBafid 'evth t^ 
talili^lneiitB in Attoy. PuUit TidtideB on <lbtt -iiOra^fB of 
fib-eetB frequenlTy invited Ibe atteiidon of ^assers^lyy to 
Opium " Aree Printers old" sold in the <^^OBite house. To 
the better claSs of these ekopa tbe berrairtB of rich inen 
might be Beeti reBcftiftg, in onSer to pnrcb&sd the 'prepared 
driig, IiikI to cttrry it in Uttle bokes, or, ifthe quandty were 
moderate, ob -little bamboo leaves, -to their master, for 
«molung at his otMiliOtise. l^ey all fl:bserted'that tb«^ paid 
no bribes to the manSaiinB, seyhtg diet these 'alB6 smoked 
'Opium, and, theref<#re, were prevented by Bhame fVoin in- 
terfering With the people. They assented to the probabil- 
ity of bribes being paid to the native authorities by the 
laTge wholesale pnrchasers, Who go outeide the bai'bor to 
buy ophrni from the foTeigs diips. Am^ftilg o^r prodEa 'of 
the full cognizance of the local authorities, as Well tfs '<^ 
the very general -prevalence of opiiim-Miotrfog, may be 
mentioned the 'fhct of 'persons being ^met vKb 'ia «hnoBt 
every street, who g;ain tUeir ^itire Kvelflieod Vy'tatttmHtc- 
taring the bowls of opiinn-{>ipeB, Wbiek "<bejr ^btibly ek- 
pose fiw ^le in feve^ dH:eG^6n. 
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Wishing to obtain more accurate inibnnation and data 
OD the pfayncal aad moral efiectB of opium than were to be 
gathered from & general recollection of the catee which I 
witnessed, I was afterward accompanied by Mr. Pohlman, 
who kindly acted as intrnpreter, to ten opium-bouses, in 
order that I m^bt possess ten cotisecutiTe cases of opium- 
smokers, and gain positive testimony from dieir own con- 
ies6i<M)B on the subject. We generally took the first man 
in each house whom we bebeld in the act of inhaling the 
fumes i and the questions proposed were generally answer- 
ed by the indiYidual without any restraint or unwillingness. 
Sometimes his companions who might he preseut i^x^ 
also in confirmation o[ bis statements. The simple evi- 
dence is i-ecorded without lengthened comment, to enable 
the reader to fco'm his own unbiassed opinion concerning 
the effects of opium. The writer has no o^ect in view but 
truth, and a desire that the real state of the case, and the 
real efiects of the system should be known, whatever the 
result may be, whether tending to augment or to moderate 
the general current of the feelings and views of the benev- 
olent portion of the public. He would merely premise, 
that the recorded cases are those of poor men (requendog 
bouses of the lowest description, and not generally possess- 
ing the means of a very excessive indulgence ; and that the 
rich, who possess the power of gratifying to the full their 
propensity to opium, do not smoke the drug in these com- 
mon estabUshments, but conaume It iu secrecy at their cwn 
homes. 

No. 1. Was Aat of a man thirty-nine years old, a mate 
on hoard a trading-junk from Teen-sing. He bad am<^d 
four years. He professed to have commenced the practice 
from a disease in the heart, and to have found it beneficial 
as a relief from the pain. During the first two yeais he 
gradually increased the dose. During the last two yean 
he smoked daUy ten^n, or candareens, i.e., one ttetn, or 
mace (equivalent to uxty grains, or one drachm) ; one half 
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in tlie mornlog, and the other btV in die evening. The 
ifidulgenee ct»t torn diily 190 cash (about mgbtpence) at 
the present rate of conmmption. He had & wife bid five 
childreni £arly in the morning, the crating desire for 
ofrium made bim feel ill tiH be took his accttstontod quao- 
titf. He testified to tbe dimtHutian of hie appetite idtd 
strength since he began tbe habit. He waa apparently a 
man of Tery strong constitution and robust frame, and bad 
hitherto itiflered but Hltle from the effects, although bis 
countenance wore a bloated appearance. 

No. 2. Waa tbrtjr-tvro years old, and bad been fifteen 
years an opium-emoker. He formerly smoked a mace, 
but now, from poverty, could <mly afford to smoke three 
candareens a-day. He was a literary teacher by profes- 
sioD, but was in reduced circumstances. He complained 
of decay of strength and loss of appetite. He professed to 
be gradually leaving off opium, under the compulsion of 
poverty ; bat pain in the stomach furnished bim with an 
excuse for taking an extra dose this afiemoon. His hol- 
low cheek and sallow countenance rendered lum a wretch- 
ed and pitiabke'iooking object. 

No. 3. Was twenty-five years old, and had smoked 
opium three years. He began tbe practice with two oi 
three candareens daily, but, having gradually increased the 
dose, now smoked a tnace. He complamed of loss of ap- 
petite and decay of strength. He wbh formerly much 
stronger. He was tbe headman of a cMilpany of coolietf. 
Out of between 200 or 300 cash, his daily wages, be spent 
190 cash in opium. His idiotic look and sunken eye made 
bim appear a wretched object, overtaken in early youth by 
tbe decrepitnde and infirmities of old age. The hy-standers 
gave him the character of being exceedingly depraved, even 
in tbe Chinese estimate of morality. 

No. i. Was fil^y-one years old, and had smoked i^um 

fifteen years. He was a sailor on board a tiading-junk. 

He bod be^i smcAing more than a mace a-day. He iaid 

Rr 
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iitat hifl appetite and strength were greatly dimiiiuhed. 
He waa fonnerly addicted to drunkeimesB ; bat experi- 
enced the effects of opium to be much more deatructiTe. 
Opiuin often made bitn ill. He often felt the deeire b) 
vomit, without the power of doing 00. Sy the advice, and 
with the help of the keeper of the opium-faouae, he bad 
been trying to reform, and for eight days had not amoked 
his UBual dose. He waa now eating a medicinal com* 
pound to cure the craving, and to enable him to break off 
the habit by degrees. This medicine was made of sugar, 
ginaeng-root, and aome opium-soot ; sugar, bowever, ftwm- 
iug the principal ingredient. He confessed that he adll 
smoked a little at night, and appeared so wedded to the 
vice, as to be almost an involuntary instrument in haatea- 
iDg on bis premature destruction. 

No. 5. Was a deaf man, unable to catch a sound, and 
suspicious withal : a wretched object, of about forty yeais 
of age, in the greatest destitution, and with squalid appear- 
ance. He came to the shop to buy two candareene of 
opium to smoke at his own house. The by-standers aaid 
that a person commencing to smoke opium would be intcoT' 
icated by two candareens, but that a much lai^er quantity 
is gradually required to produce this efioct. 

No. 6. Was fifty years old, and had smoked opium fimr- 
teen years. He smoked a mace dally. He was engaged 
in smoking over again the soot of opium, scraped out from 
the bowl of his pipe. He said that bis appetite and strength 
were greatly diminished. He was formerly an opium-bouse 
keeper, but failed in business. He now hired the house in 
which we were. In this wretched hovel he contiDued, on 
a small scale, his former business. His sons, who were 
farmers in the country, contributed to his support. 

No. 7. Was forty-three years old, and had smoked opium 
thirteen yeai-3. He was the proprietor of the establiabment, 
being employed also as a secretary to some mandarin. He 
had smoked from seven candareens to a mace dally. He 
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spo^e of liis low of appetite and strength. He stated that 
he was desirous of reforming, and anxious to know the 
means of reformation. He had twice partially abandoned 
the indulgence, but his boon companions isveiglsd him 
back to the vice. He acknowledged that he was in better 
health during the period of his abstinence, and elated his 
conviction that, if ho could even now ahandon the seduc- 
tion, he would regain much of his ibrmer strength. Previ- 
ously to his former reformations he had eaten a medicinal 
preparation, consisting of two candareens of opium-Qoot 
mixed with arrack, sugar, and other ingredients, amount- 
ing to eight kinds in all. He assented to the folly and evil 
of his course. A partner in one of the opium establish- 
ments, however, as he was weighing out the drug to his 
customers, once retorted to the remonstrances of my com- 
panion, by asking, " Why, then, do the foreign ships bring 
us the opium % Go, rather, and prevail on your country- 
men not to bring us opium." 

No. 8. Was thiity years old, and had smoked, for two 
years, three candareens a-day; one half in the morning, 
and die other half in the evening. He compltuned of loss 
of appetite and diminution of strength. He said that be 
desired to reform, but was unable to accomplish his desire, 
as abstinence, even for a day or two, produced great dis- 
tresa and pain in his limbs. He was a maker of bamboo 
chairs. He had a wife, but no children. (The by-standers 
all testified, on this and other occasions, that opium-smokers 
have few children.) His cheeks had a sallow, sunken ap- 
pearance. He said that he was formerly stout and robust, 
and that be had lost one half of bis bodily weight. He 
persisted in this last statement amid the expression of our 
incredulity. 

No. 9. Was a boatman, fifty years old, and had smoked 
three candareens a-day for above ten years. He complain- 
ed of diminished appetite and strength, and had a vacant 
look and bloated c 
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No. 10. Wu thiity-Bereii jesis o\d, and had smoked . 
opiva f<ff thirteen years. Hu usual dose was one mace & 
day. He was a shoemaker, and had a wife and three 
children. He professed b> be deurona of refonmng, and 
took &om his pocket a mixture of opium-soot and salt to 
cure the craving. Two days ago, having no money, ho 
took no opium ; on tha previous day he took half a dose : 
OD this day he had taken no opium, but was in great suffer- 
ing from nervous prostration. He said that he was formerly 
fat, healthy, and good looking. Ho had now a dreadfully 
Uoated appearance, was very weak, aod unable to eat his 
regular food. He wanted to know if there was any thing 
that could enable him to refomi. He replied to the exhor- 
tations of my friend by shaking his head, and pointing to 
his breast and hard breathing. He proceeded to describe 
in detaU, with accommodated gestures, the manner in 
which, when making shoes at his bench, if he had not the 
usual dose of opium, he fell away into a fainting fit. He 
stated that he was in the habit of propping up hie strength 
by chewing a Utile of the misture. It was afiecting to 
listen to the description of his sufieiings, and to behold the 
poor victim raising himself to a high degree of exdtement, 
as ho was describing the progress of his own misery. He 
said that, without the usual dose of opium, he could not re- 
tun his food without vomiting. He earned S60 cash a-day, 
out of which he spent from 180 to 220 cash in opium. His 
youngest son was born six years ago, since which time be 
had had no offspring. He begged importunately for our 
help in supplying him with a remedy; and listened, va- 
cantly assenting, as Mr. Fohlman told him to pray for help, 
in breaking off his vice, to the Almighty. He said that 
three days ago he had worshiped the idol of Shang-te (lit- 
erally, " Almighty," the name of one of their deities), on 
the birthday of the god. He again proceeded to imitate, by 
gestures, the panting of the craviug state, and complained 
of being in the midst of temptations to the indulgence. He 
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gladly assented to Mr. PoUman'a proposal to come for five 
days to our house, wfaero he should hsve hia rice gratni- 
tously supplied to him, that he might be placed beyond the 
influence of temptation, and be enabled to abstain from the 
indulgence. He seemed to be very earnest in the expres- 
sion of his gratitude, fiarly the next monung he came to 
our house, professing his determinatioQ to practice total ab- 
stinence, aud apparently resolved on breaking ofi'the vice. 
He conducted himself veiy well for sever^ hours, but to- 
ward tbe dose of tbe day became evidently unoomlbrtable 
and nnoasy. He took his meals vridi the Chinese domes- 
tics in a room below, and then returned to the missionary's 
study. Hene be soon after showed, by his conversation, 
tbe straggle wok ten^tadoa that was pending within. 
He inveBted some excuses for gokig into tiie street ; but as 
he had do money, his pretext for temporarily absenting 
himself from the house vrould not suffice his purpose. He 
now spoke of his &mUy having no rice to eat, as he was 
not at home to earn any money foi them. He asked for a 
few ca^ to buy a meal for tbem. whidb request was firmly 
refiued, asVe believed him to be merely seeking the means 
-of saOsfying an intense desire for opium, which be found 
himself too weak in puipose to resist. He continued some 
time longer with us in evident pain sud sufiering, wad at 
last, overcome by the agony of the craving state, disappear- 
'fi into the streets. 
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CHAPTER SIX. 

FACTS ILLUSTRATITE OF FEMALE INFANTICIDE. 

Trip to ■urrounding Villagei— Teitimonj of Tillagera as to Iho P™i«l8ncB 
■nd the HotiTei of Infioticida — Tillage Clanship! — Anccttnl Temple'— 
TillaEe School-houu — Confessiatu of uiTanticida Paients — Hodea of 
Death caminmil; Piacliced — Hospitality of a medical Patient — Cue of 
attempted iDTanticide—Degiadatian of the female Sen. 

Jan, 30ti. — Dubino my occasional Tisits on boreebadc to 
the villages scattered over the island, the subject of female 
infanticide was brought under my notice. The facta with 
which I became acquainted at Amoy produced iu my 
mind a conviction that this social evil exists in the province 
of FokeeD to an extent which would be incredible, unless 
the fiiUeBt evidence were at hand to establish its trudi. Id 
the other parts of China which I visited, no well-authenti- 
cated cases were brought under my knowledge sufficient to 
prove that this crime prevailed to any considerable extent. 
In the vicinity of Shanghai and Ningpo, the mural atrocity, 
if perpetrated, lurks in secret, and is comparatively too 
rare an occurrence to be regarded as possessing the sanc- 
tion of public opinion. 

On this day I was accompanied by the same kind friend, 
who was ever ready to place his valuable aid at my dispo- 
sal, in visiting and gaining information from the people. 
We set out for some native villages on the opposite side of 
the island, and at an early hour of the day had passed 
through the suburb on the east of the city. Our course 
lay over an extensive military parade-ground, situated 
above the sea-battery. In one part there was a little tow- 
er, on the top of which the high military officers were ao- 
customed to sit as judges of the skill of the troops in shoot- 
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lag arrows at a large target, wbich was placed againat a 
pillar at a little distance. Id another pait of the ground 
there were some walls, with mounds of sand, at vrfaich the 
Boldiera practiced firing with bullets. At a little distance 
beyond, a line of massive fortifications skirted the beach 
for a mile, till, at the fartLer end, bending to the north, it 
fortned a junction with the lofty precipices, which coastitnte 
a mountain-barrier of natural defenses to tbe city on its noith- 
em and eastern sides. Through this wall we passed under 
one of the gateways by which the British troops had entered 
in their advance toward the city. The whole line of fortifi- 
cations appeared to be in good repair, but to be entirely des- 
titute of guns, both on the ramparts and on tbe watch-towers. 

After a ride of six miles, we entered a village named 
SoMg-chiOO, where the people soon gathered around us, and 
my companion entered into conversation with them. The 
Bubject was gradually and cautiously led to infanticide, on 
which they readily ofiered various items of statistical Infor- 
matioQ. They asserted, without hesitation, that female in- 
&ndcide was generally practiced among them ; and their 
statements were ofiered to us in a manner which indicated 
the total absence of criminality from their views of the 
practice. They stated that poor persons generally put to 
death two female infants out of every four, immediately 
after birth ; but that rich persons, who could afibrd to rear 
their female ofiapring, were not in the habit of murdering 
their daughters. 

In the next village, about a mile distant, called Baw-a- 
aou, we remained for two or three hours among the people, 
who partook of the general &iendly character of Chinese 
villagers. The whole vUlago was inhabited by persons 
having tbe same surname of lAm, or Lin, who appeared to 
be united together by the ties of patriarchal law. This 
village clanship is a powerful bond of union, all the inhab- 
itants regarding each other as heung-te, brethren or cousins. 
They have a common property in the wells and the tern 
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pin wittdn tbeir boaaiaam, wfaich form aalijeelB vt oeofr 
■kaul di^Nita widi tba paopls of the oext village. TlMae 
qiMmla MowdtiMa ai» canied to racli sn extent diat At 
bdligMieat* oa eitber tHa i«ga]ari;f miutor thnr Smcot, 
and a& ftppe^ i* made to phytical viidance ; dw rasokB of 
Ait nUago miftn Mldom, however, exteitding beyond 
brokm boadi md fractured luabs. Hiey Baemad to 9xp»- 
ricnee aadB&ctioa in diowiDg ua &• litd« templea wid 
abrineft, aad «>{>eciaUy m coadoctiag oa to ezjriom tb«t 
■MMt poMnt diann ia the aaaeat asaociationa and legends 
of tlM TiUags — the temple aangned to tho fl^Mklml talsletB 
irf thrar common Ktuxatan. Tbe ancestral uUetB of At 
original foonden of tbe dan waie duly airssged In tlaee 
rowt. In the prisicipal haB, wfaich opsned into an a^efaHO^ 
sqmaie, (bera were about m. taUeta m all. Tht eartieat 
were placed in die diiid las^ behind, and proAesed la nun~ 
ber tMi geaeradoaB ; the midiUa rank elevei^ and ifae Sx9 
n>k twebe. The ktest of these tablets wen two or ftvee 
baadred yean old, mboo which dme no addition h&d bees 
made to their number. At the ptaeent time, even the irideat 
•nd moat reepe<^ed men cf the village, after th«F deedi, 
merriy bad their tableis erected in die private dwetfinge of 
Chnr own ftmUy. There vraa an irameoBe vase foFiBOCTn, 
frith a Uon carved on ^e top, and with incenee-etSdu oa a 
table whid stood before it. Tbe people seemad to attecb 
great saocdty to the taUets, and said dist no unount of 
money could prevail on them to dbpoBe d tfaeee emblema 
«f aacBstnl worth. 

We sooQ n^ommd to anodier public room of tbe vUlage, 
«Ud WBi used ss a Bcbo(^4iouBe. Tbe people were rather 
■ftatd of our fa o ni ea ; and it was some time be&re we co<dd 
|n«vsilon the most coare^peosB of their number to g^some 
fi>dder, and to undmtake to bold them. We were then 
talun to soma seats » the pimcipfU hall, at the other «id 
ot which soma idols ware standing oa a little pUtferm. 
About a luiDdzed people were ^lesdily collected atoimd 
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TM,'maBt of irhom adopted Tsiious meduds cf dMnnbg d- 
vilitj. The honiUe aulgect of inftuttieidD wu here also 
iniroduoed. Thoj anfirmed tbs teatimoay of the peofda 
in the last Tillage, that oat i^ fimr daugfatera pocs men 
generally mnrderad two, and sometimes even thiee. They 
stated that, is tbeir own Tillage, ant of six dau^ters it was 
customary to kill Area ; some munlered four, and a few 
erea fi^ out of the same numbv. They said dnt Aa pro- 
pottion of female childmi which thay put to deadi entirdy 
depended on the poverty of the individual. They told us 
that the death of the infeot was eETected immediately after 
birth, and that four different modee of Iniandcide were prac- 
ticed among them, vie., drowning in a veesel of water, pinch- 
ing the thro^ stifling by means of a wet cloth otm the 
mouth, and choking hy a few grains of rioe placed into the 
mouth of ^e infant If scms were ahemately inteispened 
with dEtughtera id a femily, the people esteemed it good 
Indc, nxtA were not accustomed to murder die female chil- 
dren. We told them dwt many persons in our native lands 
vren unvrilUng to bolieve that the Chinese were guOty of 
so cruet a practice. They all asserted that their state- 
ments were tnie ; but after this, as might have been expect- 
ed, they individually shovred reluctance in acknowledgrng 
that mther themselves or their parents had been guilty 
of tnfantieide. Pending that we strongly condemned the 
custom, they were rather guarded in making any confes- 
sions of personal participation in die practice. 

At ttuB time a man of the vOlage, named Lm Seaom, 
joined our party, and gave us an invitation to his house, 
which was a weU-intended compliment, but which mrt 
knowledge of his deep poverty prevented our accepting, as 
we thought that he would be better pleased vrith our declin- 
ing. The poor man had previously become acquainted with 
my companion in a remarkable manner. The latter, while 
walking, a few days previously, near the city vridi another 
nlsnonary, had met this viHsger with a fine, healthy-loc^mg 
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child in his ansa, and bad connraenced it conrerBatioa iritfa 
Iniii by expresaiiig adnuratioTi of the child. Tbs father, 
wicb a IcK^ iadicadng extreme wretchedness, shook hia 
head, and said that he was the most unfortunate of hnman 
beings, as it was a female child. On their making furdMr 
inquiry, he informed them that he had had ei^it cbildren, 
all daughters, of whom he had murdered five. The nun 
now appeared before ub, with the same <^d in lis arms, 
and renewed his pitiable tale, which was confirmed, as a 
matter of perfect notoriety, by the crowd around us. As 
be fondled the child in his arms, his manner indicated no 
deficiency in paternal affeci:ion toward his ofispring. He 
dwelt, however, on the misery of bis " fate," and described 
^e process of bis former infanticide, by placing the infants 
in a tub of water immediately after birth. Beaou was a 
email &rmer, or gardener, cultivating four little plots of 
ground. He bad no son on whom lo lean for support in 
his old age. He seemed deeply affected as he dwelt on hia 
sorrows, esteeming himself the most ill-fated of men in hav- 
ing eig^t children, and no son among them. The people 
around, especially the women, appeared to think light of 
the matter, and indulged in frequent humor and levity. 
Tbe man himself said that he always had compunctions of 
grief for ten days ailer murdering a child ; and that both 
he and his wife wept very much at the time, and grieved at 
their mbfortune in having female ofispring. 

One old man, whom we questioned, confessed publicly 
before the crowd, that out of six daughters he had mur- 
dered three. At first, be said that be did not remember 
whether ha bad murdered two or three. He said that he 
smothered them by putting grass into their mouth, and that 
he felt more peaceful and quiet in his mind under the dis- 
grace which he suffered, when he had thus put his female 
ofispring out of the way. Both be and bis wife wept very 
much, but felt no compunctions of conscience at tbe deed. 
He replied to Mr. Fofalman'a remonstrance by saying that 
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be wonld admoniah all hu daugbters-in-law in future to 
preserre tbeir female children. 

A former padent of the Medical Miaaionaty Hospital, 
named ijM^ii«v,nowjoineduB,whobad had a tumor, weigh* 
itig neai'ly two pounds, removed by a surgical operation 
from Us neck, and bad his life tboa prolonged by foreign 
benevolence and skill. We accepted his invitation to take 
a meal, which was, in the course of half an hour, set out 
for us in the public hall. My companion told the crowd 
tfaat it was the custom of Christians to tbauk God for His 
daily mercies, and to ask a blessing beGire a meal ; and 
requested them to preserve silence wh3e I invoked the 
Divine blessing on ourselves and the poor deluded heathen 
by whom we were surrounded. They remained in deep 
and attentive Mlence during the time. Wu were supplied 
with wooden chop-sticks, and we took our dinner from 
dishes of purely Chinese composition, conmsting of boiled 
rice, ducks' eggs, and a bmled mixtnre of cabbage, oys- 
ten, and vermicellL A handberchief served as a table- 
cloth, and our host brought each of us a basin of water 
to wash our hands aiter the repast. We offered some 
money in return for the meal ; but both Lin gnew and the 
neighbors who stood around us stoutly refused to accept 
any payment, and waved tbeir hands at the uoreasonable- 
neas of our proposal. He afterward accepted Mr. Fohl- 
man's invitation to return our visit oif the following Sab- 
bath, in order to be present at our religious wonhip, and 
to hear the missionaries preach about Jesus Christ;.. This 
engagement be accordingly fulfilled on the next Sunday, 
accompanied by two of his neighbora, all dressed out in 
tbeir best holyday clothes. Respecting the population of 
their village, they could give us no definite information, ez- 
o^)t the fact that it contained one hundred and eighty &m- 
ily messes, which they said wonld probably make it amount 
to one thousand persons. 

On our return wo put similar questions conceroing inftn- 
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ticide to tb« viDageTs at CAnM-cAeio-Awn, and ioTanably ab> 
tained, in reply, a confimaaticiii of the prerious infomiuioa 
supfrfied to ua respecting ka general pTBvalence. Tbe 
arer^Q nsmbcr erf' femalea pnt to death in the aevend lii- 
Isgea waa generally stated to amount to the proportion of 
ooe hal£ WUIe we were ^ueadoniog one old man, the 
crowd, unable to comprehend the drill or object of our in- 
quiries, were greatly amused, and indulged in s little pleas- 
antry, saying that we were fortune-teHera, and were going 
to tell the old man's fate. Tbey aiterwsrd became iiioro 
reserved in their commnnicarions, anspecting that we were 
employed as spies of the mandarins. They soon, however, 
resumed their friendly and commnnicatiTe manner; and 
as we prepared to take our departure they ntged us to 
remain to partake of food, and to bold conreroadon with 

The same confeeeions as to the pn^wrtion of female in- 
fants mui'dered alter birth were made in another village 
name O-ne; but none of the inhabitants were willing to 
confesa that tbey themseWes had perpetrated infanticide, 
though tbey teetilied to its uniTOisal prevalence aroand 

The same facta were corroborated by the evidence of sev- 
eral Chinese in the city," the inhabitants of which, though 
not ao universally given to the practice as the villager^ 

• I wiB funiiihcii oilb tlie following foet by Caplain CollHuon, R-N., C.B^ 
of (he " ftoiei" s)oep-of-ww, Tecenlly engaged in Ibe suney of the coast 
of China, who his kindly given oie his Hnthoril; fur its publication. On a. 
little point of shore, near the city of Tung^him, on the coast of Fokeen, 
abont half way between Amoy sncl Namoa, s Chinese boat, with two aien 
and diree woman, approached thai part of the beach, in nhkh aoaie of his 
party were engage in their Eurreying operation*. The Chinese brought 
with (hem four infants, and proceeded to dig tno pits in the sand, in which 
tbey were about to bury the four infants alive, till a sailor and a boy, uaist- 
iog Captain Collinson (who was it some little distance), sDceeeded in diir- 
ing them away from iho spot. Caplain Collinson watched the Chinea* 
with his telescope as they proceeded wilh the infants around a headland to 
aome o(her point, where they would be free from interruption la their work 
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were by no means free from the eviL Some reepectable 
nattves spoke <^ its preralence, not only in die Tillages, 
but also in the city, to an awfbl extent, eren saying that 
one half of the female infants of the poor within the city 
were put to deadi by dieir inhuman parents. The real 
cause of this horrible cnstom is to be ibnnd, partly in the 
extreme poverty of the people, and partly in the unen- 
lightened state of their conscience, which fails to realize 
the flagrant enormity of a social crime with which their 
minds have been long femiliariEed, and by which their 
moral percepdons liare become blunted. 

The dreadful efiects of Has evil on society are obnous 
to every visitor of the rural bamlets, where the most cur- 
sory investigation reveals the small proportion of tbe fe- 
male inhabitants. Tbe more disaBtrous consequences of 
female infanticide, and of the paucity of women occasion' 
ed thereby, may easily be imagined ; but tbeir recital can 
not be permitted to offend die eye of the reader. 

It is easy to account for tbe prevalence of this idea of 
misfbrtttne and calamity in having female children, and 
being wilbout sons. The explanation ia found in the fol- 
lowing facts. 1. Sons are the support and comfort of their 
parents in adversi^ and old age. A Chinese whose sons 
are in prosperous ^rcumatances generally ceases from la- 
boring for his BubsiBteuce afrer he has attained the age of 
fifty, the sons contributing to support their parent in hon- 
orable ease. 2. Daughters, at the age of dxteen, are gen- 
erally married into another family; on which occanon, 
however, a sum of money is p^d to the parents by tbe hus- 
band — ^rirtually as a matter of purchase, but ostensibly for 
the purpose of refunding die expense of a wife's support 
fit>m infiincy. 3. Daughters, when married, are no longer 
considered as a part of the family, and assume tbeir bus- 
band's surname ; so tbat tbey are frequently omitted by pa- 
rents in the enumeradon of their children, and are merely 
regarded as secondary reladons. 4. Daughters afford no 
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hope (^ preserving the fatuilf 'name of die father, and of 
performing the fiineral rites and other saciificial offeringa 
to the spirits of their anceeton. 5. The general d^rads- 
tion and comparatiTe useleaaneas of females are considered 
aa offering no adequate compensation for the expense of 
tbeir nurture and support. The villager, who had eight 
daaghters and no sons, might naturally, in such a ^ate of 
public opinion, deem himself ve^ unfortunate in the ab- 
sence of a belief in the wisdom and goodness of a directing 
Providence. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

DAILY INCIDENTS AT AMOY, CONTINUEn 

Chinera HUeionary HeetinK— Celebralioa of the Feast of Lanlenu — A 
Giant SpMmea of Pfrotechnic Skill— Ceuatiori of Holydays, and gen- 
eral Reaumplion of Buiineas— The Quealiini of Ibe Anceairal Tablet 
Discaaaed — Chineae Bible- Clue— Topio o( Hisaionarr Sermona — Orifi- 
luJ llluatratiODa of Chineae Kearera— Indirect Penecutioo of a Religiaua 
loquirer. 

Feb. 2d. — This being the fireC Monday ia tbe month, the 
monthly missionary meeting, which had been established in 
the previous month, was he]d for the benefit of the Chinese 
catechumens. The six missionariea, their native teachers 
and domestics, with a few neighbors, amounting altogether 
to about thirty persons, assembled in the house of one of 
the missionaries. The missionary who presided commenced 
the proceedings with a prayer in Chinese, and then made a 
few remarks, intended as a comment on a portion of Scrip- 
ture, Acts xiii. 42, to end. Tan seen-sang then read from a 
MS,, which had been carefully pi"eparod, with the previous 
help of one of the missionaries, a statement of the character 
and objects of ibeir assembling together. Some maps, and 
representations of the sun, moon, and planets, were hung 
upon the wall, or lay on the table, to which continual ref- 
erence was made. His range of topics embraced, 1. The 
object of this missionary meeting; 2. The time and cir- 
cumstances of its institution ; 3. A brief historical sketch 
of Protestant missions in China. The object of the meeting 
he stated to be the offering up of prayer for their own con- 
vereion, and that of the whole world. In reference to the 
time of its institution, he said, that about sixty years ago, 
some Christians in England, deeply impressed with the 
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impoTtance of propagating the Gospel of Jesus Christ, met 
together, and agreed to set apart the firet Monday in ereiy 
month for prayer fi>r the Divine bleeaing on the missioDaiy 
work. This monthly meeting had since been generally 
adopted among Christians in England and America. Till 
the preseat time the Chinese bad been without the privi- 
lege of this missionary meeting. But the Gospel every 
where possessed the same value and importance. The 
Chinese could only obttun salvation in the same way as the 
people of other nations. On this account the nussionary 
meeting was now established also at Amoy. In reference 
to past missionary eSbrts among die Chinese, he asserted 
that it was not because the doctrines of Jesus were not 
eqaally necessary for the Chinese that they had not been 
diffused abroad througbout China, but because the mission- 
Kries had been so iew in number. Formeriy, tbe emperor 
and the mandarins forbade missionaries from entering the 
Central Kingdom. In 1807, A. D. Morrison came to Can- 
ton, and was obliged to live in privacy to avoid observation, 
while Amoy, Foo-chow, Ningpo, Chusan, and Shanghai, 
were shut out from the Ughc. But now, relying upon the 
aid of the Almighty and the Spirit of Jesus, the missiona- 
ries had been, during four years, promulgating the tru^ 
of Christianity ; and they cherished the hope that the doc- 
trines of the Gospel would continue to be more widely dif- 
fused, till all mankind should hear, repent, believe, and be 

A prayer was then offered by another missionary, in 
Chinese, after which Lin seen^sang read a paper previous- 
ly composed, on the spread of tbe Gospel by missionary 
operations in tbe islands of the South Sea. He described 
the former condition of the inhabitants, who were idolatets, 
in&Qtictdes, murdereis, and licentious, and contrasted witli 
their former state their present altered character as a 
Christian people, their holy indignation at idol'Worship, attd 
their rapid growth in civilization. Many anecdotes and 
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facts, illuUrattve of tbeir former and present state, were 
extracted and translated for the occauon, from the pub- 
lisbed account of the lamented WilUams. 

Tan seen-sang again read a paper, containing a lecture 
on the missionary map of the world, which was exposed to 
their view, and frequently offered some comments of his 
own in the celloqaial style. He fiist drew attention to the 
spherical form of the earth, of which the mechanical repre- 
seotation of the solar system, lying on a table, enabled 
them to form a tolerably correct idea. . Then followed a 
description of the four great divisions of the earth, and of 
the principal nations in each, in reference to their size, pop- 
ulation, and religion. Then followed more minute details 
of the religious systems professed by each. He then pro- 
ceeded to state that the Bible declared that all these false 
religions were to be abolished, and that every knee would 
bow and confess Jesus to be the true Savior, the Lord of 
alL For the consummation of this great end, Christ had 
commanded His disciples to go into the whole world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature. In accordance with 
this command, missionaries had gone out from Christian 
lands into almost every part of the world, and for four 
years past had been laboring in Amoy. But the laboia of 
missionaries were confined to the five firee ports of China, 
and they were prevented from going into the interior of 
the country. He then dwelt on his own obligation, and 
that of his countrymen who were present, to receive the 
Grospel and to carry it into every part of the interior, until 
the 400 millions who use the Chinese written character 
(t. «., China and its dependencies, Corea, Japan, Cochin 
China, &c.), should all be converted to Christianity. The 
meeting was closed with a prayer, in Chinese, by anoiber 
of the missionary brethren. 

Feb. \Qtk. — On this day the feast of lanterns was cele- 
brated, which ia the termination of the new-year holydays. 
Previously to our going into the streets to view the long row 
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of iUuminated Bfaops and dwelliogfl, a niatic from the c^po* 
she mainland of Lam-tai-boo paid Mr. Fobhnan a vint, bxv- 
ing received an invitation Bome weeks before in hia nt^ve 
Tillage. Some idols, and among them those of the three 
precious Budhs, which I had collected as specimens, were 
Ijing in that part of the room in which he was seated. 
Fearing tb&t he would throw tbem down, I requested him 
to take care not to break them. He mistook my meaning, 
and immediately proceeded to worship them most rever* 
ently, bowing his head and folding hands to each of the 
idols, till roused to a sense of his folly by the lai^hter of 
the Chinese who were presMit. The poor man appeared 
somewhat surprised and astonished at the levity of his 
countrymen ; but his enthusiasm for idolatry had evidently 
received an unexpected shock, for he soon joined in the 
laughter himself 

Toward sunset we explored the various Ureets and places 
of public resort, amid a continual discharge of fireworks, 
the frequent assemblage of play-actors, the noise of gam- 
bling-tables, the universal signs of feasting in the famihes, 
and a profuse display of lanterns of every imaginable pat- 
tern and deugn. Some were made of glass, others of glue, 
and some of paper, in the shape of birds, beasts, fisbes, and 
dragons; or so arranged as to be carried round by a con- 
stant current of rarefied air, and representing differeul 
kinds of animals and junks in motion. In all the principal 
temples and in the houses of rich men huge candles were 
to be seen, some of which were two feel in circumierence. 
Bands of pipers, with sounds of gongs and cymbals, were 
to be heard in all directions. The principal table in each 
temple was covered with large cakes, made in the form of 
a tortoise, the sacred symbol of Budhist mythology. The 
burghers of each of the eighteen wards of the city levied a 
contribution of money to defray the expenses of fireworks 
in their respective districts, and vied with each other in 
imparting a grandeur of scale and an imposing efiect to 
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tfao occasion. Rich men also defrayed, from their personal 
resources, the expense of some pyrotechnic design, which 
was exhibited in the yicinity of their own dwellings. We 
entered dw south gate of the citadel too late to see a large 
firework, tepresflatiog a lion, which had just been dis- 
charged beCarethe ^miral's palace, and were only in time 
to meet the crowds moving off to the scene of the next 
■jmilgr diaplay. AAer retracing onr steps from the mili- 
tary parade-ground, abutting on the eastern wall, we pass- 
ed through the western gate into the outer city. On our 
way we came to several immense bonfires, the flames of 
wWch rose several feet in height The crowd were eagei^ 
ly engaged in leaping across the fire, in order to obtain the 
benefit of good luck, amid the sound of gonga and the 
plaudits of the people. We were attracted, by sounds of 
mosic, to an open space in front of a neighboring temple, 
where there were several other suidi heaps of wood, coal, 
and other materials, ready to be lighted. Here the crowd 
rapidly increased, b«ng from time to time joined by a pro- 
cession of additional pipers, with lofty poles hung aronnd 
withHamingcrackeis. Here the usual signs of feasdng and 
merriment were to be seen. In a gallery erected neac the 
temple some Chinese ladies were sitting to view the pa- 
geantry and fireworlcs below. Some idols, and the uaual 
apparatus of incense and ofierings, lay on a table in the 
open space of ground. We eat for several minutes on this 
table, till at length two chairs were brought to us through 
the crowd from some adjoining houBes, and we were po- 
litely invited to ut on them. We were about to decline 
the civility, and to keep onr former seat, dll a Chinese ac- 
quaintance whispered to us that we had better accept the 
offer, as perhaps the teelings of his countrymen would be 
shocked at our sitting on the idol-table. The crowd then 
formed a little drde around us, and listened to my com- 
panion as he explained to them the object of missionaries 
in coming to China, and the nature of their message to the 
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soola of the Chinese. A few of the more ignorant, finding 
that W6 were professedly devout men, wanted us to salute 
and wotahip the idob. This of conree drew on them the 
remonstrance of the missionaiy, and the laughter of some 
of their own coimtrymen, who had previouBtif become ac- 
quainted with the objections of Christians to idol-worship. 
Soon afterward we were joined by another missionary and 
his wife, the former of whom delivered an address to a few 
teas of people who were collected around us. The mis- 
sionary's wife made her way to a part of the temple where 
the women were separated off within an inclosure. As 
soon as they discovered her they at fiist affected to be 
a&aid ; but afterward, on her addressing them in the local 
dialect of Amoy, they became very friendly, and she re- 
mained for some time among them. 

We proceeded from this spot, about half a mile, to an- 
other open space before a temple. A number of persons 
conducted us on our way, and continued to ask many quea- 
tions during the time. Here the same array of lanterns 
and crowds of people were again to be seen. Prepara- 
tions were soon observed for discharging a large firework, 
which formed a giant specimen of pyrotechnic skill. A 
long pole was erected, fifty feet in height, hung round with 
cases of rockets and other combustibles. On its being 
lighted at the bottom there was a rapid succession of 
squibs, roman-candlea, guns, and rockets, which illumina- 
ted the sky to a great distance with their igneous masses. 
After this minor display a house suddenly dropped, with its 
inmates, from one of the arms of the pole. The surround- 
ing fireworks, far and near, were so arranged as to pour 
in their shot and completely riddle the bouse. A volley of 
lesser combustibles suddenly terminated in a beautiful clus- 
ter of grapes, which lasted for some time, and shed a deep- 
blue light on the houses and waits for some distance around. 
A shower of golden rain waa shortly af^r followed by an 
umbrella of fire, which suddenly flew open, amid the loud 
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cheeis of the spectators. Soon after, a human figure was 
impetuously carried round in a circular ntodon, and re- 
ceived the discharge of the surrounding crackeiB. An 
oblique shower of gold and Bilver rain followed ; after 
whidi some rockets punued their fiaming track along the 
air, in a horizontal direction. These were succeeded l^ 
rockets, Bhot perpendicularly to a great height. The di»- 
play occupied a quarter of an hour, and waa concluded 
amid the boisterous plaudits of old and young. 

A general movement now took place among the crowd 
to the temple which we had first visited ; and we moved 
thither ourselves, in the hope of seeing a celebrated lion- 
firevrork, of an expensive kind. But as we afterward dis- 
covered that it was not to be dischai^d till after midni^t 
in the third watch, and the crowd was also gradually re^i 
enforced in large numbera trom the other wards, we deem- 
ed it advisable to retrace our steps, and arrived at our resi' 
deuce at eleven p.m. In the streets through which we 
passed, every temple was gaudily illuminated, and the serv- 
ices of the priests, both of the Taou and the Budhist sects, 
appeared to be in high request. In some parts a phon- 
tasmagoiia was exhibited, in which acting figures were 
represented by means of a magic lantern, on a transparent 
substance resembling tissue paper. The actions of the fig* 
ures, even to the motion of the band and the nod of the 
head, were accomtnodated to the speeches delivered by & 
concealed spokesman, who directed the whole apparatus 
behind the scene. In one street a theatrical stage, with its 
players acting some scene of imperial grandeur, crossed our 
way ; and we had no alternative but that of creeping on 
our hands and knees, for a distance of twenty yards, on the 
pavement under the stage to the other end. Here several 
friendly hands were held out to assist us in regainhig our 
erect position. 

After this national feast of lanterns, the ordinary business 
of the people, which, since the first day of the new year 
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had only been partially reaQmed, now recommenced in 
earnest. The penalties agunst gambling thus far relaxed, 
eiAer by law or by that which in China is equivalent, the 
prescriptive right of cuatotn, were now supposed to regain 
their force ; and the idle crowds of pleasare-hnutere hearti- 
ly re.engaged in the bustle and toil of daily bunnesa vilb 
renewed energy and industry. From this time the idle show 
of pageantry tenninated, and orery thing wore the abaorb- 
ing appearance of gain and commerce. 

JFe6. Xlth. — At the close of a religious service, held l^ 
the missionaries, two questions were submitted for discns- 
non, in reference to the putting away of idols and ances- 
tral tablets from the house of every candidate for Christian 
baptistn, viz., 

1. Could an open renunciation of idol-worship, although 
the idols remained in the house out of compliance with the 
superstitious fears of relatives, be deemed a sufficient test 
of Christian sincerity T 

2. How far was retuning the ancestral tablets permissi- 
ble, as mere tokens of respect for the departed dead, with- 
out any worship being offered 1 

In regard to the ^rtt question, it was the unanimous 
opinion of the missionaries, that wherever the convert had 
authority in a household, it must be made a tine guA no* 
that idol-worship not only be renounced, but that the em- 
blems of idolatry be destroyed or expelled from the house. 

One of the two old men who were about to receive bap- 
tism, although the head of a family, was virtually destitute of 
his proper authority, from the wickedness of his adopted son, 
and ibe assumption offals sister-in-law and other relatives. 
He had, therefore, decided on leaving the house which they 
occupied in common, and removing, with his vrife and chil- 
dren, to another house, where he would have the power 
of abolishing idols. This was deemed sufticient. 

In regard to the tecond question there was more difficul- 
ty, although on this, also, there was unanimity of opinion, 
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in making it incumbent oa every oandidate for baptlHm, not 
only to renounce tbe worship of the snceatral tablot, bat 
alas to remove it wit of sight, and away from its usual plac« 
of juxtaposition with tbe idol. 

The following facta will afford help to tbe reader in nn- 
derstauding this subject. Popular superstition assigns three 
souls to each person ; one of which, at death, passes into 
the world of spirits. The second dwells at tbe tomb of the 
deceased, into which, as its new abode, it is fonnally induct- 
ed at the funeral, by the ceremony of drawing some little 
ribbons, or a flag-, at the end of a stick. Tho third is sup- 
posed to occupy the ancestral tablet* This consists of an 
erect wooden plane, about twelve^nches in height, fixed on 
a stand, and ornamentally inscribed with the names and 
date of tbe deceased. It is carefully treasured in some 
common temple of ancestors, in those cases in which a 
family possesses sufficient \vea1th to have such a temple, or 
in the family-d welling, in tho case of poorer families. In 
the latter case it is placed in juxtaposition with the house- 
hold gods, and receives the ofTeiings of incense, eatables, 
gilt-paper money, and miniature gannents, in common with 
the idols. One of the first acts of promoted scholars is to 
revisit these symbols of ancestral worth, and to adore the 
spirits of the departed dead. The worship of the ancestral 
tablet is the only custom of a strictly religious kind univer- 
sally observed by the literary, as well as by tbe uneducated 
portion of the commnnity. It forms, also, one of the most 
formidable barriers to the progress of the missionary work. 
The Jesuits foresaw this difHculty in former times, and en- 
deavored to render the transition from Confucianism to 
Christianity as easy as possible, by tolerating the adoration 
of these tablets as a purely civil rite, destitute of religious 
The Dominican and Franciscan missionaries, 
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nribo aabaeqaentlj BiriTed from Rome, expooed the flagrant 
inconautency of amalgaiiiatiiig Faganisii) with Chiistiaiiitf . 
The flame of discord raged eo fiercely for ne&rly a century, 
bMween the rival aecU of Popi^ missionBiieB in China, 
that 8uec«eBive legatee were sent from Rome to allay their 
feuds, and mediate between the conflicting parties. One 
Pope reveraed the decrees of his predecessor, and his 
bulla were agwn, in tarn, stultified by his successor. At last 
the influoice of the Jesuits at the Papal court friled to 
avert the unfavorable decision of the Fonti£ They now 
excited the emperor Kang-he to resent the supposed inter- 
farence of the Pope with his own imperial authori^ in the 
govemmect of China. The Papal legate was insulted and 
imprisoned. The Jesuila were his appointed keepers ut 
Macao; and as long as the name of Cardinal de Toumun 
■tands OD the page of history, so long will the unparalleled 
dissensions of the Romish missionariea in China belie the 
pretensions and ^pose the theory of a visible unity of the uni- 
versal church centiing in a sovereign Pontiff entGroned on 
rbe Seven Hills. Kang-be's successor, Yung-cbing, deemed 
it expedient to terminate these dUaensions by banishing all 
the sects of Romanist missionaries alike. Thus, after nearly 
a century of religious fends, they were expelled from the 
scenes of their former influence and power; and the native 
flocks of Roman Catholic conveita have since been sus- 
tained by European missionaries entering the country in 
disguise. 

The propriety of permitting the retention of anceMral 
tablets, as mere memorials of the dead, was, on this occa- 
sion, decided against, for the following reasons: 

1. Even among the old Romish missionaries only the 
Jesuits would allow the worahij) of the tablets to be retain- 
ed as a mere civil rite. 

2. The Chinese pay to the tablet more reverence and 
worship than to the idol. 

3. Its retention would open a door for the too ea^ ad- 
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miMMn of converts, and the ubnixtura <d pagnn sapeiBti- 
tions with Cfariatiaii doctrioM. 

4. Ita retention wotdd bIso afford an occasion to the hea- 
then Chinese of tauDtiDg the conrerts with insiDcerity, their 
usual weapon of offense. 

5. The Chinese, ailer hearing the declarations of mis- 
sionaries on the sin of idolatry, frequently ask questions 
respecting the lawfulnees of worshiping ancestral tablets, 
as if a close connection bound the two acts together in their 

6. The unsparing denuDciadons of the Old Testament 
agunst every species of idolatry— the breaking of idolatrms 
relics in pieces — the deHtruction of Ae very trees of the 
grovea — the beating to powder of the materials desecrated 
by idol-wmship — allow no compromise with this supersti- 
tion, which of all others is most firmly enthroned in the na- 
tional mind— ^e demonolotiy of ancestora. 

Neither of the two old men adverted to ore placed in any 
difficulty in the matter of the tablets, as Amoy is not their 
native place, and the ancestral tablets are, therefore, in the 
keeping of other relatives at a distance. 

Sunday, Feb. 15th. — One of my missionary firiends held 
his usual Sabbath-^evening meeting, for family worship and 
examination of his Chinese neighbors and domestics in the 
BBbjeCts of instruction, which they had heard at the mission 
chapels and hospital during the day. Only four persons 
attended, which was about half the number usually present. 
The object of the meeting was to exercise their minds, by 
fiiendly oonveTsation, mi the religious topics brought before 
them in the different missionary sermons, and to invite tfaem 
freely to state their difficulties and objections. In order to 
give an idea of the character of the missionary addr o w'e » — 
of the nature of the scriptural subjects discussed — of the 
edacity of the Chinese for religious instruction — and (tf' the 
beneficial influence likely to be exerted over them by such 
frien^y and familiar intercourse— a short sketch is (pnn 
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df tbs proceedings on the occatiim of tbia evening's &mSy 
advice. After a short addrew, the miseioiiuy wbo con- 
ducted Ibe meeting retjaected r youth, named Ek-ba, a «er- 
TBDt in bis botue, to explain the subjects which be bad heard 
in a sermon at nine a.m. In reply, he proceeded to give an 
anslysiB of the discouTse, which was in form, and often in 
words, sbrictly accui^te. The text was, " Behold the Lamb , 
(^ Ood, which taketb away the nns of the world." He 
aoid that die preacher's address refeired — I. To the reasons 
why our Savior ia called a lamb : 1. On account of hb 
meekneBS and aubnieeion ; 2. On acconnt of his purity ; and, 
3. On account of his becoming i ransom for sin, more par- 
ticularly Mating the method of the Old Testament sacrifices 
for sin, alt of which had I'eference to the one great sacrifice 
(^ JuBus on the cross. He said that the preacher advert- 
ed — n. To the duty of niankind in beholding the Lamb of 
God. This was illustrated by the figure of a feast, with a 
table spread out and bountifully provided with food. The 
guests are invited to come ; they look, but this does not sat- 
isfy, they must partake. So Christ roust be received by 
faith ; He must not only be looked upon, but be received 
mto the heart, and believed on to the salvation of the souL 
Tbis was stated with much readiness and ease of manner. 

The others sfterward volunteered their simple explana- 
tion of what they bad beard, evidently interested in the 
subject, and sometimes correcting each other without the 
slightest embarrasament. Chan-ha, an adult servant, gave 
an account of a sermon which he had heard at 10 a.m., <xi 
the subject ai regeneration, founded on the coming of Nico- 
demus to Jesus by night. Cbing-han, also, a medical stu- 
dent, explained his recollections of the same sermon ; each 
of them alternating their description of the doctrine* which 
they had beard. They stated that the condition of the soul 
before conversion was that of death ; and that the change 
of the soul on its convereion resembled that of a neio Urlh. 
They then referred to the illusCralious of die preacher 
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toksB Stom tha Iriith of an ia&Bt; kf new ■ansatioiHi 
braUhing, pulae, and the great care of the parent. Tbsj 
then dwelled <« die more marked character ot thoM evi- 
dencei of life in a neto-iom tmd, whidi nadergoeB ao radi- 
cal a change in its afiecdona and desireB. One of them 
said, in replf to the qoeetiona ftf the miauooai;, that coti- 
Teision o£ the soul was a gradual change. His viewa were 
corrected, and the distinction was explained to him be- 
tween the teima justification and sanctifieation ; die fonnm 
being the forgiveneBB of sin h-j God, es die immediate cod- 
eequence of a living faith in Christ; the latter being a 
gradual and progreseiTe renewal of the heart by divine 
grace. 

They afterward gare an account of a aermon which they 
had heard at 3 f.h., from Luke, xiL, 15-21, on the parable 
of the rich fool. Particular allusion was made to that por- 
tion of it which stated a man's life not to " consist in the 
abundance of die things which be posBeueth." Life da- 
noted happiness, and true happiness was not to be found 
in wealth. They were asked if perfect happiness were to 
be found in this world. Chan-ha said that happiness was 
progresaive, and that a Cbristian'a happiness would be 
complete in heaven, volunteering an illustration of his own 
from the literary degrees, and comparing earthly happi- 
ness to the degrees of lew-Uax and ktu-jin, and the happi- 
ness of heaven to the higher degree aXUin-tze. 

Hok-ha, the ropemaker, on being questioned, repHed, 
with a sorrowful look, that he had not attended any relt- 
^ous service during the day. He feelingly alluded to his 
uncle's persecution, and the taunts of bis neigfabora con- 
cerning bis connection vrith foreigners. His uncle threat- 
ened him with discharge from his employment unleM he 
worked during the whole Sabbath, and desisted from at- 
tending the missionary services. The neighbors said that 
he preferred the foreigners to the Chinese, and that he 
waa a secret informer to the strangers. He was exhtnted 
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by die ministeiB to ley his trouUes before bis HenTenly 
Father ; bat he continued to dwell on tbe conaeqnencea to 
bimself, aa well aa to bia mother and his wife, of disobc'' 
dience to hia uncle'a commanda. He waa much excited, 
but gradually grew calm under the kind advice and solace 
which he received. He said that he had hoped sometimea 
that be loved Jesus : be often prayed to Him ; but he felt 
that be was not prepared for heaven, becauae he had not 
received the " new heart," 

A suitable prayer closed the meeting, the ChineBe aH 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
MANDABINS' ENTEBTAINHSNT TO THE HISSIOMARIES. 

B«»isod Tr«n«!»tion of ihe Holy ScriptnroB— ProcnadiogB st B Meeting of 
tba Local TrauiUtion Conunittee — Special Entattainmait to Ibe Hiasion- 
Biy Body, (JTen jointly by Iho five high Mandariiw of Amoy— PratioUB 
InTitatlon Bud Amngemeata — Ceremocisi of Entrancs and Rsceplion — 
Etiquat of Pracedetiee— Delalla of FeBat— Topics of ConTemtion— Cera- 
monieB of Depacture — The secret HotiTsa irbich prompted tbeee AtteD- 

Peb. 19th. — A NEW tranelatnon, or, rather, a revision of 
former tranalations, of the Holy Scriptures into Cbinese 
occupied, at iJiis time, a considerable share of attendon. 
The whole of the Chinese version of the New Testament 
bad been divided into a certain number of parts, which 
were assigned for revision to the missionaries at the vari- 
ous stations in China. The Gospel of St. Mark, and the 
Epistles of St Paul to the Corinthians, were apportioned 
to the missionaries at Amoy, The revised translation made 
at each missionary station was to be sent around to the 
miasionariea at the other stations, for their approval or cor- 
rection. The revised translation of the whole New Testa- 
ment, with the su^ested corrections of the missionaiieB at 
the various stations, were to be sent to some place of gen- 
eral meeting, probably Hong Kong, where delegates, one 
&om each station, would be intrusted wiin the important 
task of final revision. The translation ultimately agreed 
upon was to be considered a standard edition, possessing 
the general sanction of iha whole body of Protestant mis- 
sionaries in China. 

On this and the following days I was present at the local 
committoe of translation &om half-past eleven a.m. to one 
F.H. The three most experienced missionaries were pres 
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ent with their Chinese teacheie, one of whom waa a literaiy 
grwluate. A few old men from among the regalar attend- 
ants on divine worship were also generally present, and 
■omedmes entered into conversBtion when any topics of 
discussion aroee. After prayer for the help of the Holy 
Spirit on the work of making known the word of God in 
the Chinese tongue, the work of rerision commenced at 
1 Cot., ill., 5, about twelve venes being accomplished on 
each day. The original Greek text was first consulted, 
and rendered into its close and Uteral meaning. Med- 
hurst's Chinese version was then read aload ; and, being 
considered, on the whole, as the he^ of the previous trans- 
lations, was made the groundwork of the new undertak- 
ing. Reference was afterward made to Morrison's Chi- 
nese version, and occasionally, also, to that of GrutzUfr, 
both versions being read aloud when there was any im- 
portant variation. The miasionaries, after discussing the 
passage among themselves, and conveying orally the mean- 
ing of the sacred text to the Chinese teachera, proceeded to 
receive the opinion of the latter on its idiomatic expression 
in the written language. On such occasions it was scHne- 
times painful to me to witness the mirth and levity with 
which Morrison's renderings were criticised by the Chi- 
nese, the most ridiculous misconceptions being conveyed 
to their minds by the literal and unidiomatic character of 
that Tersion. Medhurst's version appeared to be a more 
fi«e translation than that of Morrison, being sometimes 
paraphrastic, but generally idiomatic. It was esteemed 
by the natives present as greatly superior in its style of 
Chinese composition to the other versions extant. Gutz- 
laff's version was considered an approximation to that of 
Medhurst, on which it was intended, however, to be an 
improvement, by being more literal. The teachers gener- 
ally shook their heads as the last two verBions wei-e read, 
and appeared almost invariably to prefer that of Medhurst, 
in which, however, some emendations and c 
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occssionall^f made. Thefle were noted down by the teach* 
an, and a fair copy was afterward made out, at their leis- 
ure, of the rendeiiugs, as &nal]y approred and adopted, 1^ 
conaent of the whole party. 

In the evening all the misHJonaries proceeded in compa- 
ny to the te-tok's palace within the citadel, where the five 
high mandarins of Amoy jointly gave a special .entertain- 
ment to the missionary body. 

Hoo Chun, a tax-gatherer, who also acted in the capaci- 
ty of confidential agent to the mandarins, paid us two or 
three previous visits, in order to arrange the day and hour 
according to our mutual convenience, and also to ascertain 
our wishes in regard to the detailed arrangements of the 
entertainment. One argument which he employed to in- 
duce us to accept the invitation was that our minds should 
not be shocked by any impropriety or excess; and that, 
if we wished it, no wine should be placed on the table. 
Hoo Chun made one of these visits as we were sitting 
down to dinner, and accepted our invitation to partake of 
the meal. According to our usual custom after grace was 
said, each of us repeated a text of Scripture. At the close 
of this, Hoo Chun, evidently undeistauding the nature of 
our words, unexpectedly closed his hands, and, iu a low 
voice, ofTered up the simple woi'ds, To leay Shang-te, 
"Many thanks. Almighty." In the course of subsequent 
conversation he frequently expressed a hope that the mis- 
sionaries would make him aci]uainted with any request or 
favor which they might wish to obtain from the authorities, 
as he would manage the matter for them. 

At 5 P.M. we passed within the city gate, and soon ar- 
rived at the entrance of the palace, where Hoo Chun and 
another officer met us, and ushered us into a waiting-room. 
Here we had to wait a few minutes, while Hoo Chun pre 
pared our Chinese cards, which we had fbrgoltea to bring 
with us. They were very particular in observing these lit 
tie matters of edqnet, befi»« our arrival was announced to 
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the great men. Soon after we were cooducted in dne stUe 
through the great cenla^ folduig-doors, which were thrown 
open for us to enter. We passed onward, between two lines 
cf attendants, snd through a succession of courts and fold- 
bg-doors, to a flight of steps, at the top of which four of the 
mandarina came out to offer us their greeting, which latter 
ceremonjr.they generally performed with hoth hands. The 
arrangements for placing us in the most honorable seats 
occupied about five minutes, at the end of which, the loud 
discharge of three guns, and the sonorous criee of attend- 
ants clearing the way, announced the approach of his ex- 
cellency the taou-tai. He soon after arrived in hk sedan 
at tl>e outer flight of steps, with a company of guards and 
attendants, carrying red umbrellas and the nsual insignia 
of office. All tho four officials went out to receive him as 
he alighted, sod escorted him into the reception-hall, where 
he came and shooh bands with us all round. The same 
ceremony and edquet was observed among themselves about 
the honorable seats, till at last each took his place accotd- 
ing to his official precedence. They were all attired in 
costly sable fUrs, and wore a knob on their caps, and va- 
rious embroidered badges on their bosoms, indicadve of 
their respective ranks. The te-tok and hai'hong alone 
wore a peacock's feather, which is a kind of honorary dec- 
oration resembling the Order of the Bath. The te-tok bad 
been recently restored to his honors, and now wore a red 
knob or button on his cap, as a military officer of the fitM 
class. Great attention was paid by the rest to the two 
Manchoo officers, especially to the taou-tai, who alone, with 
the admiral, enjoys the title of tajm, or " His Excellency ;" 
the others being styled ta laou-yay, or " His Lordship." 
After some convetsation among themselves about the south- 
west wind and the weather, tea and pipes were brought in, 
and each was soon on familiar terms with his neighbor. 
My seat was next to that of the taou-tai, who toA. the 
opportunity of thanking me for a recent praflenc of mapi. 
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The tables were soon after amtnged for the reception of 
the materials of a feast. Wheo the EumouncemeDt was 
made ihat every thing was ready, we had to spend another 
period of five minutes in arranging our seats, tilt at last we 
resigned oaiselves to the disposal of our hosts, whieh had 
the effect of sborteniDg the time of our standing. Two 
English misuonaries were placed as a president and a vice- 
prerident at each end of the table, the i«st of the foreign 
guests occnpying the seats immediately on the right and 
left of the president and the vice-president. Our bostg 
themselves took the intermediate places in the centor of 
the table, which are esteemed by the Chinese the lowest 
seats in their guest'chambers. The middle of the table 
contained little heaps of cakes, pickles, pceseired fruits, and 
sweetmeats. Some chop-sticks were placed before as, to- 
gether with European spoons, knives, and foilcB, which tbey 
had borrowed for the occasion. Our little bowls and saucers 
were fi«qnent1y changed, as stews and soups of birds' nests, 
pork, fish, sharks' fins, ducks, and marrow-bones, wore 
served in rapid succession. Thett followed roasted pigs, 
and a substantial joint of mutton, which tbey had provided 
lest we should be unable to make a meal of their Chinese 
and Manchoo dishes. When we relaxed our endeavors to 
do honor to dieir hospitality, they would unceremoniously 
dip their chop-sticks, just issuing &om their own mouths, 
into one of the d^es, and plentifully help us with the con- 
tents into our basins. AAer about twenty dishes, the serv- 
ing of which lasted nearly two hours, rice was placed be- 
fore us, as a signal that the festivities were nearly at an end. 
They frequently drank a small cup of fermented beverage 
made from rice, with which they repeatedly challenged 
each other. On each occanon, after swallowing the whole 
contents, they presented the cop in an inverted position, to 
show that they had duly honored the challenge. Small 
glasses of port wine were placed before ourselves, which 
aome of our number, being rigid pTofeesors of the prinm- 
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plea of total abstinence, omitted to drink. Thia led to oar 
hosts making several inquiries ; and, in explsnation, diey 
were infonned of the origin of temperance socieries. In 
rephf to their qnestions, it was stated that total abstinence 
from wine was not deemed an eaeential point of our reU- 
gion, but that each ChnBtian judged for himself in the mat- 
ter, carefully guarding against excess and abuse of God's 
blessings. Hereupon the mandarins exchanged some ely 
looks among themselves, and amused each other with some 
jokes at the expense of the Budhist priests, who, they said, 
were very strict in abstaining from flesh and wine during 
the day, but sometimes contrived to overcome their scruples 
on these points during the night. 

The dishes were soon cleared away, and the red voniisfa- 
ed tables were wiped with some paper napkins of the same 
kind as those placed for our own use. Their necklaces 
with their aromatic scent, which had been laid aside during 
the meal, were now brought and replaced over their necks 
by some attendants, about one hundi'ed of whom stood 
around us. The cham-hoo, being the only officer who un~ 
derstood the local dialect, bore a principal part in the 
conversation, and generally interpreted to the others, our 
friend Chun hoo standing by, and sometimes volunteering 
to offer some remarks. The te-tok ordered his English 
barometer, which he had purchased from a Chinese at a 
high price, to be placed on the table before him ; and he 
now seemed gi'eatly annoyed at its supposed failure, as it 
had not predicted the change of wind which took plac« 
during the day. The same flinctionary expatiated on the 
dangers of the sea, to which the wife of one of the mission- 
aries present was exposed in her voyage to Europe, in ill 
health ; among which he mentioned the existence of ice- 
bergs, some of which he had seen in his cruises off" the 
noithem coast of China. Concerning the cause of ice- 
bergs, he advanced some strange theories, and stated that 
he was of opinion that they were nothing else than froaen 
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masBes of sea-wster, and that the wares, when daahing aloft 
in a Btonn, were suddenly frozen into a heap I The hai- 
qaan also wished to show us his incipieot knowledge of 
English, by trying to pronounce our English numerals up 
to ten. He asked seTeral questions about Russia, France, 
England, and America, especially inquiring whether the 
English and Americans had the same written character as 
well as the same spoken language. He also wished to 
know whether the English could speak the Mongul-Taitar 
language, or the Russian language ; the latter question 
being probably suggested by his recollections of the Rus- 
sian linguiate at Peking. Tea and tobacco were again 
bivtught, and we were soon enveloped in clouds of smolie. 
They all evinced great Fefinement and politeness of mannei 
toward each other, and appeared to be on terms of friendly 
cordiality among themselves. As they performed their 
civilities toward each other, the thought, however, would 
intrude itself on our tninds of the hollow insincerity and 
duplicity which lurked beneath the surface of their polite 
manners and friendly bearing. Each lived on the proceeds 
of extortion practiced on the people ; while each, again, 
had to disgorge a portion of his ill-acquired gain to his su- 
perior officer. The taou-tai, a Manchoo, wss stationed at 
Amoy, principally as a spy on the proceedings of the other 
officers, and as a check against the influence of those of 
purely Chinese descent. He had scarcely any duties to 
perform, but reaped a rich revenue from his connivance at 
the extortions of the subordinate authorities. It was cur- 
rently reported among the Chinese at Amoy, that he annu- 
ally received from the hai-hong, as a douceur, more than 
double the salary received from the government by the lat- 
ter. The mode by which this additional sum b realized 
receives a ready explanation from the generally prevalent 
practice of bribery and sale of justice. 

-We took our departure amid many compliments and 
apologies ; some of them expressing regret that they should 
Nn 
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have ^ten ns nicfa a palCrjr eDteitunment, and stating their 
fear that wa had eaten nothing. They accompanied us to 
the outer court, where the attendants supplied each of us 
with a flaming flambeau, by the blazing glare of which wo 
passed through tbe streets to our home. Ponies, strangely 
caparisoned with trappings and bells, wete waiting fi>r the 
officials in tho outer court of the palace. The taou-tai im- 
mediately followed as soon as we had lefl, as the three 
guns and the pipings of musicians quickly informed oar 
ears. The people in the adjoining streets gazed on us as 
we came fbrdi from the precincts of tbe palace, and were 
apparently astonished by this discovery of the new inroads 
of foreign influence on the policy of their rulers. The at- 
tentions which we received were of the most marked char- 
acter, no Europeans ever having received similar honor, 
who, like ourselves, were not indebted for the distinction 
to the fact of thair filling official appointments under the 
British government The principal motive which prompted 
these Bttantions was, doubtless, a desire to confer a testimo- 
nial of respect on tbe missionaries, although selfish motives 
may have exerted their influence in the matter. 

In a country like China, where foreigneis have in past 
times been systematically depreciated by the ruling author- 
ities, these marks of official respect are calculated to exert 
a favorable influence on the popular disposidon toward 
missionaries, and to disarm the native mind of any latent 
fears of persecution by their rulers, on professing theni- 
aelves converts to the religion of weeteni nations. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF AMOY. 

E>rl7 Inleicouraa witb Europe— CommerGiil Eaterprise of tbe PeopI*— 
Chioete EmigiBnli— Topography of Ihe City «nd tiUnd— The " White 
Stag Hill"— BoDndary Rsgalations— A Roman Catholic Village — Anotbar 
explaaatory ildici of religioua Toleralioo— Altempta at Concealment by 
tho Handaiina — Local Prizes for lilerar; Merit — Local Dialect — Moral 
Degradation of tho People — Missionary Aspect of Amoy. 

Tub city of Mea^tun, or, aa it ia commonly called by for- 
eigners, from e. corruption of the final nasal sound of the 
local dialect, Amoy, is situated in latitude N. 24° 32', mnd in 
longitude 118° 6' E. Even under the old system of inter- 
course with China, Amoy was better known to Europeans 
than most cities on the coast. This circumstance arose part- 
ly fixim the attempt made in former times, by the Eaat India 
Company, to open a trade wiih the people; but piincipally 
from the enterprising spirit of the people themselves, which 
led them to settle, for the purposes of commei'ce, in the va- 
rious countries and islands bordering on the China Sea. 
At so early a period as a.d. 1676, a ship was dispatched 
from England to Amoy, with the object of establishing a 
&ctory. This attempt was successful ; but the trade waa 
afterward interrupted by tbe civil wars which raged in 
China, In 1680 the Tartars expelled the Chinese from 
Amoy, and destroyed the factory of the company. In 
1784 the Tartar general, who commanded the district, 
permitted the factory to be re^istablished, In the following 
year the company's residents at Amoy declared, in an offi- 
cii report, that, "having had five months' experience of 
the nature and quality of these people, they could charac- 
terize them no otherwise than aa devils in men's shapes;" 
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and they further stated, "that to remaia exposed to the ra- 
paciousneaa of the avaricious govemois was coneidered as 
more detrimental than the trade would be beneficial."* 
The factory was, however, coutinued, till an imperial edict, 
which limited the foreign trade to Canton, compelled the 
company's officers to withdraw. 

The commercial enterprise of the people is to be seen in 
die fact that Amoy, though possessing , only an estimated 
population of about 150,000, has three times aii large a 
number of trading-junks as the important capital of the 
province itself. The people emigrate in large numbers to 
Borneo, Siam, Singapore, Malacca, Batavia, Samarang, 
and other places in Java; to which parts they resort in the 
hope of realizing fortunes by commerce, and returning' to 
enjoy the fruits of their industry in their native land. The 
few who return are generally poor, and excessively vitiated 
in morals. Their turbulent conduct is often a source of 
difficulty to the local government ; and, as subjects of mis- 
aionary instruction, they have been generally found to be 
far lees hopeful than those who have never emigrated. A 
considerable trade exists between Amoy and the island of 
Formosa, from which junks arrive with cargoes of rice, 
sugar, oil, and groundnuts. From Shanghai and Niogpo 
there is an import trade of cotton, vermicelli, fiira, and felt- 
caps. From Foo-chow the coasting-junks bring spars and 
oranges. Canton supplies cloth, camlet, shoes, and fine 
manufactures. From the Straits of Malacca there is a 
large importation of grain, beche-le-mer, Brazil-wood, and 
a kind of hard wood for making masts and anchors. In re- 
turn for these articles, the people of Amoy export large 
quantities of tea, bricks, shoes, umbrellas, crockery-ware, 
iron utensils, and, lastly, idoU. During the past year five 
European or American vessels have left Amoy with Chi- 
nese emigrants, as passengers to the Straila of Malacca, 
[n each vessel there were between one and two hundred 
* U ilbarn'i Orieatal Comnuccfl. London, 1813. 
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nstiTW, e«cb of whoui pftid & fore of ten w twdire doHara. 
Thflj are generally huddled together on the deck, and, un- 
lets the vessel makes a rapid psaaage, have to suSer great 
prirationa. The difBcnl^ of obtaining a livelihood renderi 
iba people wiUbg thus to venture tm the unknown trials of 
foreign lands. The poor, who tiius emigrate to other conn- 
tries, generally find that their hopes are disappointed, and 
are stated, by the missionaries in those parts, to be the 
most degraded part of the population. A partial exception 
exists at Batavis, where there are several wealthy Chinese, 
two or three of whom nde in fine carriages, after European 
style. 

The island td Amoy extends about twelve miles in length 
and ten in breadth. It contains one hnndred and thirty-six 
vill^es and handets, the population of the whole island 
amounting to about 400,000, less than one half of whom 
are incli'ded in the city. Its geological formation consists 
of one continued ridge of black rocks, which, when recently 
broken, present a ligbt-gray color ; but after being exposed 
for some time to the atmosphere and rains, resume their 
4^ginal black appearance. Like a stupendous citadel of 
natural formation, a range of towering clifis, varying in 
hei^t, extends over the whole island, leaving, for the work 
of tillage, portions of low, undulating ground, between 
their base and the sea. On the top of the ridge there are 
two or three miles of higfaly-cuMvated table-land. In the 
northern and eastern parts of the island a few miles of level 
Bimdy soil intervene between the hills and the beach, and 
yield a supply of rice, wheat, and vegetables. 

The city of Amoy is built in a long, straggling form, and 
occupies a promontory, so as to be surrounded on ihroe 
udes by the sea. The city prefer, or citadel, is of small 
extent, being surrounded by a wall less than a mile in cir- 
cuit, through wbicK. there are four gates leading into the 
outer city. Vei? httle commei'ce ia transacted within the 
dty proper, the te-toVs palace and gardens occupying a 
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coBuderable iq>ue, and abutting on the wall, eo as to in- 
terrupt tbe visitor in his walk around the citadeL Tba 
Btreela of Amoy are very narrow and dirty, and the bouse*, 
with few excoptioufl, are of ibe poorest description. A few 
buildings widi decent exterior occasionally relieve tbe gen- 
eral appearance of poverty. 

Among the temples there are some remarkable build- 
ings. Tho collection of temples situated on die hill com- 
monly called tbe " White Stag Hill" deoervea particular 
mention. They ctmBbt of a cluster of buildings perched 
on OTerbanging rocks, and present, from the summit, a 
most romantic view of the city and its busy population, at 
difl distance of a mile. Some of tbe inscriptions on tbe 
temple walls, in this beautiliil retreat, are of more than 
ordinary interest A tablet, inncribed with the sentence, 
" Tbe practice of virtue is the prindpal thing," is soon 
afiw succeeded by anodier, contaming tbe announcement, 
" If men will pray to heaven's supreme Ruler, there will 
ensue peace, rest, and happiness." 

Another interesting temple Ues close to the foot of the 
hills, in the bif^er pait c^ the long plain on tbe southern 
beach. Being situated only half a mile above the long line 
of fortifications forming the sea-battery, this temple was ex- 
posed to much danger from the fire of the British vessels 
of war. One large cannon-ball is in the possession of the 
priests, being preserved and exhibited to tbe visitor as a 
proof of the sancdty and power of the idol. The walls of 
the building were perforated, and other serious damage 
was inflicted by the ball, which, however, they assert, was 
miraculously arrested in its career of destruction, bo as to 
stop at the feot of the idoL 

The city contains but few individuals of great wealth, 
notwithstanding the commerce of the place. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that Amoy is only of small import 
ance as a city, being included in the boundaries of Tnng- 
hwa been, on the mainland, one of the districts in the de- 
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putment of Chwan-chew foo. Amoy is a mere ontport to 
llio mora important cides of Chang-chew and Cfawan-ctiew, 
in which the natiTa merchants, who have been enriched by 
BOccaBatal commerce, lire in the enjoyment of the refine- 
ments and luxury of wealdi. Amoy bears the Bame rela- 
tion to Chang-chew, which Shan^ai bears to Soo-chow ; 
and the Chinese diplomatists would ^adly have limited the 
whole proceedings of fi>reig;n commerce to cities of this 
order, so as to exclude Sun^sos Irom the real abodes <^ 
wealth and manufacturing industry. This may account for 
the Strang objections which are said to have been urged by 
die Chinese plenipotentiaries, against the opening of Foo- 
chow, the capital of the province, to the trade of the 
British, 

The boundaries beyond which foreigners are prevented 
from extending their visits have been fixed by etrange- 
menta with the acting consuls, at the distance of a "day's 
journey." On this term a very strict construction has been 
placed, so as to prohibit any foreigners from going more 
than half a-day's journey from the city, and to compel their 
return to Amoy before sunset. As the day is interpreted 
aa commendng with sunrise and ending at sunset, and as a 
viut in a boat to the opposite mainland would ordinarily 
consume the greater part of a forenoon, it will be seen that 
this regulation virtually limits foreigners to the island of 
Amoy, even in the villages of which they are not allowed 
to paas a ni^it, but are under the necessity of returning 
before sunset to the dty. 

The Roman Catholics are namerous in some diatricta of 
the neighboring mainland. 

The French embassador and suite, during their recent 
visit to Amoy, visited a village about forty miles distant, in 
which nearly the whole population were Roman CathoUcs. 
His excellency afterward spoke of his heart being kindled 
with the fire of rehgious enthusiasm, as he beheld the joy- 
ous spectacle of the inhabitants coming fi>rth with croaae* 
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and T™«1^''^■ hanging on tbeir boBoms. About £00 ponons 
in chia village, and the aaine namber in some neighboring 
viUagea, professed Christianity. The priest, a Spaniard, 
named Francisco Zea, openly performed his nnnistratiiHis 
among them, attired in Chinese costume. At the period 
of the viut of the Fren<^, a chapel, estimated to cost 1800 
dollars, was advancing toward a state of completion. It 
was built of brick, partly in £uropean and partly in Chi- 
nese style, and was ninety feet in length by forty in breadth. 
The interior was adorned by two rows of pillars, and the 
arrangements of the altar were adapted to the otricteat 
models of Popish architecture. The French plenipoten- 
riaiy contributed a sum of money toward its erection. The 
perfect notoriety, among the mandarins, of the priesl^s res- 
idence and employments was established beyond a doubt 

During the period of my residence at Amoy, the intelli- 
gence arrived of another explanatory edict of religious tol- 
eration having been issued by the Cbin^e government. 
In this document a inll recognition was contained of the 
equal privileges of foreignen of all countries ; and free tol- 
eration was conferred on all the religions of western na- 
tions, without paitiality or distinction. The teeoitd edict, 
which apparently limited the toleration of the "religion of 
the Lord of Heaven" to the profeaBors of the Roman Cath- 
olic region, had a abort time previously been made a sub- 
ject of diplomatic correspondence vrith Ke-Ying by the 
British governor of Hong Kong ; who, vrith commendable 
decision, extoited from the former a recognition of the 
equal toleration of the Protestant and Roman Catholic reli- 
l^ons. A promise was made that this public document 
should be extensively circulated by the Chinese authorities 
among the people at each of the five consular ports. Al- 
^ough some weeks had elapsed, for a time only one copy 
of the document was discovered at Amoy. After a few 
days, however, a second copy was also observed on some 
remote suburban wall ; while at the usual place* for pla- 
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wdtDg goTemment nodficadom, vix., at the gatea of tba 
ei^, not a atDgle copy wu to be Hen. 

Although the population of Amoy are generallj of tbe 
pooreet class, and fewer external signs of wealth meet tbe 
eye than in any of tbe other newly-opened cities of China, 
there are not wanting those literary insdtutions which are 
designed to impait a stimulua to native scholanibip. As 
Amoy is not included in either of the three regular classes 
of cides, no literary degrees are conferred on tbe spot. 
There are, however, about 200 sew-tsai in tbe place, some 
of whom have purchased their degree. Tbe candidates for 
literary disdnction have to go for examhiadoD from Amoy 
to the city of Ch wan-chew, which is the head of the de- 
partment. As it has been already indmated, the examina- 
Uons for tbe hi^er degree of keu-jin are only held at Foo- 
chow, the capital of the province. Of the estimated num- 
ber of seventy keu-jin in the whole depaitment of Ghwan- 
chew, only three belong to Amoy ; while of the higher 
degree of tsin-sze, there is not one graduate among tbe 
natives of the city. Several scholars are said to attend tbe 
examinations at Chwan-chew, who have little prospect of 
obtaining a degree, but who are encouraged by tbe hope 
of gaining a pecuniary reward for their composition. In 
Amoy itself there are forty prizes, of about four dollars 
each, annually distributed among the resident scholars for 
tbe best literary disquisitions on a given subject. Both the 
sew-laai graduates and the undergraduates are permitted 
to compete for these rewards. The prizes, however, are 
divided into two classes ; equal sums of money being given 
to the first ten sew-tsai and to the first tan undergraduates 
in the scale of merit under each respecdve division. A 
prize of secondary value is reserved also for the ten indi- 
viduals, wfao respectively occupy the next place of merit 
in each class of candidates. One thousand candidates are 
said generally to attend these annual examinadona. An 
impulse is thus given to the industry of tbe lowest schoUrs, 
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a large nuiaber of whom can be eaaily obtained as teach- 
era for little more than half the monthly sum payable in the 
other consular cities. But the misrion^es find that really 
efficient teachers, deeply versed in the Chinese claBaics, and 
willing to bestow diligent attentiou on their foreign pupils, 
are not to be obtuned without much difficulty. 

The local dialect of Amoy, or, more strictly speaking, 
that of Chang^hew, is the dialect wbicb was principally 
studied, in fonner times, by the miesioiiaries among the 
Chinese emigrants in Singapore and Batavia, and was com- 
monly termed the Fokeen dialect. This term has some- 
times produced a misapprehension as to its preyaletice 
throughout the whole prorince. The author has met na- 
tJTes of Foo-chow, the capital of Fokeen, who were unable 
to exchange a single sentence, in the Amoy dialect, with a 
missioDary who had a perfect knowledge of the dialect of 
the latter place. 

The preceding statements will have been suffi<nent to 
convey to the reader a general impression of the character 
of diis missionary field, of the results of present operations,- 
and of the mingled difBculties and encouragements in the 
path of labor. The facts already recorded will suggest a 
tolerably correct idea of the friendliness of disposition, the 
strict subjection to recognized principles of national law, 
the close bonds of family union, the thrifty industry, and 
the enlightened common sense, which generally character- 
ize this poition of a i-ace of people whom we have been 
too wilUng, in former times, on the one hand, to regard as 
semi-barbarous ; and whose civilization and refinement we 
have been too much disposed, on the other hand, to com* 
mend and exaggerate. But if we were to stop at this point 
of the narrative, and to content ourselves with this superfi- 
cial view, we should be induced to form too favorable a 
judgment of their real social condition. Facts of daily oc- 
currence, brought to the knowledge of the missionaries, and 
frequently gained through the medium of the Misuonary 
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Hospit&l, revealed the preTalimce of the most iearfal im- 
moralitiM unong the people, and fiiniuhed a melancholy 
insight into the desolating borrora of paganism. Female 
inlauticide openly confessed, legalized by cAstom, and di- 
vested of^disgrace by its frei^aency ; the scarcity of females 
leading, as a consequence, to a variety of crimes, habitually 
staining the domestic hearth ; the dreadiiil pievalence of all 
the vices charged by the Apostle Paul upon the ancient 
heathen vrorld ; the alarming extent of opium-indulgence, 
destroying the productiveness and natural reauurces of the 
people ; the universa] practice of lying and suspicion of dis- 
honesty between man and man ; the unblushing lewduees 
of old and young; the full, unchecked torrent of human de- 
pravity, borne along in its impetuous channel, and inunda- 
ting the sodal system with the overflowings of ungodliness, 
prove the existence of a kind and a degree of moral degrs' 
dadon among tlie people, of which su exciessive atatement 
can scarcely be made, and of which an adequate concep- 
tion can rarely be formed. Such is the moral and social 
condidon of a population among whom the banner of the 
Gospel has at length been unfurled, and to whom its life- 
giving truths are now, in humble &ith, proclaimed. 

There are only a few peculiar features in the character 
of this missionary station, and of these a brief recapitula- 
tory sketch is here subjcnned. Amoy is the least important 
of all the ports of China open to foreigners, in respect of 
size, population,. and the class of its inhabitants. It labors, 
also, under the disadvantage of having but a limited inter- 
course with other provincee, and of being, therefore, un- 
likely hereafler to exert any considerable influence on the 
inhabitants of the interior in the difiusion of Cbriatian truth. 
The lamented diminution in the members of the missionary 
families by death, or removal to a more genial clime, sug- 
gests, also, the fear of its being less salubrious than the more 
Dorthemly ports. On the other hand, however, Amoy is in 
advance of every other missionary station along the coast. 
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in tba extraordinaiy friendliness of the people, the narked 
attentions and fevor of the &uthorides, and the popnlarity 
and moral influence acquired by the mianonaries. Maeh 
of tUs is doubtless to be aecribed to the longer period of 
time during which missionaries have been resident in Amoy, 
and to the daily intercourse held with all clasaea of the 
people for tbe purpose of oral instructton, without the dis- 
tracting care of educational institotions. Although matters 
are progressing toward tbe same fiiTorable reatdt nt the 
other stadong, yet, at the present time, we look in vain 
elsewhere in China for thwe decisiye indications, which 
have been eoumeraMd, of a good impresaion already pro- 
duced on the native community. 

May the fertiliBing sboweis of the Divine blessing de- 
scend on the seed thus sown in hope ; and may the Szriber 
and more satisfactory results of real converrion of heart to 
the Gospel speedily follow in the tr«ck of the general moral 
effects already produced I 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
DEPAETUEE FROM AMOT, AMD THIRD VISTT TO CANTON. 

Incidents of last Sabbatb at Amoy — Fannrell AttentioDB of Chinese Fiieods 
— Tojtgt to Hong Kong— Visit to Canton — Campatative Reriew of miit- 
nonary Openings at Canton and in the Noitbem Forts of ChioB— Recent 
Rtots at Canton — DifEculties of Ee-l^g — Present Dangers of Ctiina — An 
Apology tar the Cbineaa Goietnment in their Eicluaion of Opiam— The 
Daly of (he Chiiatian Legislators of Biitain. 

On Feb. S3d, being the last Sabbath of my reeidence at 
Amoy, I attended the Tarious missionary Berrices, and was 
lequ^ted, at the cloae of the sermon at the American Mis- 
aioQ chapel, to address a few words to the people in tbo 
court dialect. I informed them of the circumstances which 
caused me to return to my native land, and of the probable 
arrival of other missionaries in my place, concluding with 
the inquiry, whether the prospect of new laborers coming 
to re-enforce the missionary body afforded them pleasure. 
One of the teachers interpreted my parting words, with 
long comments, in the local dialect, to the people standing 
around, fifty of whom were soon collected about the pul- 
pit, where they remained for another half hour, offering 
their farewell greetings and shaking hands. As they did 
not seem disposed to separate, the missionary who had 
been preaching proceeded to hold a dialogue with some of 
their number. Some of them hazarded illustrations of their 
own on the subjects which they had heard in the sermon. 
On being asked whe&er they would welcome among them 
any additional missionaries, and would rejoice at their arri- 
val, they replied, " Yes." On being again asked why tbey 
wished missionaries to come among them, some said, "Be- 
cause you love us ;" others said, " Because you talk so 
kindly with us." The missionary then reminded tbem of 
Oo 
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the conseqaences of alighting the mesBBge of the Groflpel, 
and of the possibility of all the n^issioaaries being remored 
from among tb«m, as a punishment of their apiriraal indif- 
ference. Another shaking of hands took place as I left the 
building, some of my more intimate acquaintances asking 
at what hour on the nest morning I expected to take my 
departure, and expressing their wish to do me the honor 
of accompanying mo a little distance on my way. 

AcctH^ingly, early the next morning six teachers and 
Deighbors came to the house, waiting for my departure. 
They accompanied me to the landing-place, where, on get- 
ting into my boat, I bade them adieu. They would, how- 
ever, insist on hiring a boat, and rowing for two miles, a 
little astern of my boat, to the oitter harbor, till we arrived 
alongside the man-of-war in which I was to embatk. Here, 
as I ascended the gangway, my Chinese fi^ends exchanged 
with me a last farewell by waving their hands, and were 
soon on their way back through the haibor to Amt^. 
Shortly after we were proceeding on the voyage to Hong 
Kong, and in a few hours were out of eight of localities, 
the remembrance of which will ever he endeared to my 
mind by the kind friendship of all the missionary brethren, 
and the incidents of my stay of more than six weeks. 

During the first two days of our voyage we experienced 
l^ht head winds, and on the third day we had a strong 
contrary breeze from the southeast. On the fourth day 
there spr^g up a fresh breeze from the northeast, before 
which we sailed at a rapid rate. In the afternoon we were 
already off Fedra Branca, and finding that we were unable 
to reach the entrance among the islands before sunset, wo 
were forced to heave to for the night, as there was no 
moon, the wind increasing to a gale. At daybreak on Fri 
day, Feb. 27th, we found that we had drifted a. iew miles 
to the leeward of the island of Hong Kong. After an hour's 
beating to windward, we passed through the Limoon pass- 
age on the east, and soon came to anchor in Victoria harbor 
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During the course of the following month of Maii:h I 
paid a visit to Canton, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
Btat« of popular feeling, and the progress of the miBaionary 
work since mj visit about eleven monthB previously. In 
the intervening period of time a few more mianonariea had 
removed from Hong Kong to Canton. Among these was 
the Rev. Dr. Bridgman, a missionary o( considerable expe- 
rience, who had formerly redded for ten years at Canton, 
The Missionary Hospital had become more jiilly than ever 
idemified with the missionary cause ; and a few of the nus- 
sionaiies were ae«sted by Leang Afa in regularly holding 
a Sabba.tb service smong the patienta, of whom generally 
one hundred assembled for the purpose. All other public 
services, however, were now at an end, except at the mis- 

The writer could have wished that, on bb last visit lo 
this populous city, he had been permitted to cherish a more 
favorable opinion of the spirit of the populace, and the ex- 
tent of miBsionwy openings at Canton. Candor, however, 
compels him to express how wide and marked is the differ- 
ence between the friendly and peaceable demeanor of the 
people in the more northemly cities, and the arrogant tur- 
bulence of spirit which still Ibrms the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the Canton mob. He calls to mind the happy 
period of tree and um^jstrained intercourne which be held 
with all classes of native society in other parts of China, and 
the fair measure of personal respect which was there ex- 
tended to missionary laborers, among rulers and people, 
among rich and poor, in the heart of crowded cities, and in 
the retirement of distant villages. And he can not avoid 
contrasting the enlarged .measure of freedom possessed by 
foreigners in those other ports, with the narrow Hmits of a 
few streets in an inconsiderable suburb, within which for- 
eigneta are virtually imprisoned as a despised and insulted 
portion of the conununity at Canton. 

The time of ray last visit was one of great popular ex 
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citement. Tbe mob Had shown a etrong dispositioii to take 
tbe reins of authority into their ovm faanda. Tbe local 
govflminent was in a state of paralysis. Ee-Ying's proclo' 
matioD, extending to foreigners the right of entering the 
city, and admonishing the people that " all that the earth 
conttuned and the beaTena covered should dwell together 
in friendship and amity," " without any line of demareation," 
had thrown the whole populadon into a ferment of discon- 
tent and rebellion. Contrary plaeords of defiance were 
issued by die enraged people ; and the palace and offices 
of the ktcang-ehow'foo, or " prefect," were bnmed by a 
mob, ostensibly for the maltreatment of some Chinese, but 
really as an ebullition of popular indignation against tbe 
framers of the recent edict. Tbe mandarins were publicly 
insulted whenever they issued from their dwellings ; and a 
general attack on the foreign factories was meditated hj 
the rabble. The proclamations of the Chinese authorities 
were revoked ; and public indmation was given by tbem 
that the will of the people should prevail, and tbe " Sarha- 
rian^' (such is the precise term of die proclamation I) should 
not be allowed to enter the city. A British war-steamer 
arrived and anchored off the foreign residences. The local 
military sympathized with the populace in their ^tipathy 
to foreigners, and could not be depended on for quelling 
the disturbances. Ke-Ying had sent elsewhere for military 
re-enforcements, and, after a period of preparation, had at 
length aseuined a decided tone of authority, and appre- 
hended some of the ringleaders of the mob. Popular vio- 
lence bad thus for a time been suppressed, and the author- 
ity of Chinese law again predominated ; hut no foreigner 
could extend hie vralks with safety far from the foreign 



In the mean time the island of Chusan bad been retained 
by the British, on the plea of this non-fulfiBment of the con- 
ditions of peace at Canton, beyond the stipulated time, 
when tbe last sntn of indemnity was paid in the month of 
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Febnluy. Notwithstanding the interviews between the 
Chinese and Biittsh plenipotentiaries, the matter could not 
be adjusted amid the conflicting difficultiea produced by the 
lawless violence of the Canton mob. On the one hand waa 
represented the readinees of the British to cede Chusan, 
when the spirit of the treaty of Nanking should be fulfilled 
by the admission of British subjeciB into the city, " urithout 
moleatalion or restriction." On tbe other hand, Ke-Ying, 
who had rendered himself personally responsible to the 
emperor for tbe punctual reatoraiion of Chusan, strongly 
deprecated this retention of the island. He represented 
that it was the sure precuisor of uemerited niin to himself; 
was calculated to perpetuate, in the minds of the Chinese, a 
distrust of British integrity ; and was, moi'eover, unneces- 
sary for the preservation of the commercial facilities and 
privileges of foreigners.* The local gentry and scholars 
ventured to suggest extreme measures against the faithless 
Barbarians ; and the country-people, blindly supposing that 
they were as superior in strength as in nombeis, endeavor- 
ed to bring matters to a crisis, &om the evil conaequencee 
of which they were able to cetiie to their own villages be- 
yond the reach of British retaliation. The native merchants 
and shopkeepers, who had capital and property to lose, 
seemed alone to be devoid of sympathy vrith the belligerent 
populace, and to tremble for die consequences of a col- 

In thetmidst of these turmoils and anxieties, the bodily 
frame of Ke-Ying began rapidly to «ok. Hasmoptyras fol- 
lowed, and he suffered also from a cataract formed on one 
eye. As the missionary physician applied tbe stethoscope 
to his breast, Ke-Ymg remarked, " I have a disease of my 
heart, which no physician can cure." For a time be was 
inc^>acitated &om busmess, and appeared to labor under 
mental aberration. 
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Sucli signs of the insurrectionary state of the people will 
make it apparent to every mind that, in die ereot of another 
Gonision with China, the danger arises of a war, not, as in 
the last conflict, with her rvlert, but with her people, the 
important consequenceB of which are removed beyond the 
limits of human foresight. The peacefhl character of the 
people in other parts of Cluna, and the generally percepti- 
ble desire of the Chinese authorities to preserve order and 
protect strangers, afford a guaranty for the continuance 
of pacific relations. Peace, however, may at any moment 
be disturbed by some local outrage at Canton, followed, on 
the part of the British govemment, by demands of repara- 
tion and indemnity, to which the Chinese government may 
be unable or unwilling, in the state of the popular mind, to 
concede. 

Many are disposed to regard the anomalous state of a£- 
&irs, which has been described, as a mark of decay, and 
tbe presage of min to the power of the present dynasty, if 
not to the stability of the empire ttselC But it is important 
that such opinions should be modified by the reflection that 
insurrections and turmoils bave been frequent in every 
reign, and that the populace at Canton have been for cen- 
tuties in a continual state of partial rebellion. Amid these 
dangers from within,' the safety of China depends on her 
avoiding perils from without. Her principal danger ta that 
of another foreign collision, fomented alike by the blind ar- 
rogance of the anti-Enropean party at Peking and the ex- 
cited feelings of die mob at Canton. Her real interests lie 
in the adoption of a liberal policy toward " outward na- 
tions," in the accommodation of her govemment to the new 
emergency which has been created, and in the residence of 
foreign embassadors at Peking. Unless she thus remodel 
her system of policy, and abandon her isolated poeidon 
among the kingdoms of the earth, she must remun station- 
ary in knowledge, in aits, in power, in wealth, and in all 
the more substantial blessings of a progiieenre civilization. 
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Among tbe more prominent characters now moving in the 
grand drama of Chinese politics, there is no one who' ap- 
pears better adapted to arrest the progress of national decay 
than the pacific and enUghtened Ke-Ying himself, who, 
'from the secret perusal of the books of foreigners, has im- 
bibed tio inconsiderable knowledge of the religion of Chris- 
Han lands. 

There is another rock of danger, which may, in a no less 
degree, canae a wreck of tbe nadonal resources, and, if 
such an expression be strictly applicable to a pagan people, 
of the national ma-alt ; and for the removal of this source 
of danger Britain is in a great measure responsible. The 
Chmese, as a government, have been, during the last half 
century, opposed to the introduction *£ opium into the 
country. Individual officers, for the sake of peace or 
Wibes, have doubtless connived at the evil ; but, a* a gov- 
emment, they have prohibited, by distinct and explicit laws, 
the introduction of opium into the country, by diat inaUen- 
able, inviolable right by which every independent govern- 
ment can exclude articles of contraband traffic. Consistent- 
ly with die prohibited importation of opium from foreign 
lands, its growth has been interdicted in China itself, in six 
provinces of which it has, at various times, been clandestine- 
ly raised. Tbe Chinese government have always had it in 
dieir power to exclude foreign opium, by the simple pro- 
cess o£ encouraging the growth of the poppy on their own 
BOiL They have, however, pursued the opposite course — 
no slight evidence that, amid all the instances of venal and 
CMTUpt connivance on the part of the subordinate officials 
in tbe maritime provinces, the moral evils greatly, if not 
principally, influenced the prohibition of opium by the im- 
perial government. This oppondon commenced in flie 
reign of Kea-King, at the close of the last century, whose 
proelamaticHi against opium, in 1796, preceded by several 
yean, the date when the balance against China, between 
the export and import of the precious metals, added an- 
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other item to the sum of apprehended evils, giving birth to 
the suspicion in the mind of foreigners, that the fear of Sy- 
cee " oozing out of the country" outweighed or supplaued 
all moral coosiderationB in the exclusion of opium. But 
although it should be granted that finao(»al conaideralicaia 
of this kind may have strengtheoed, or even originated, in 
many cases, the oppositian of the high Chinese authorities 
to the impoitatiun of opium, it mayiairly be asked whether 
tJie considerations of financial expediency and self-interest 
may not property he admitted, to strengthen and confirm a 
policy which, for its primary force, rests on the obligationB 
of conscience and on the eternal principles of moral truth. 

Equally untenable is the position of chose who endeavor 
to palliate or defend the smuggling of c^ium into China on 
the plea that, if the government of a country enact prohib- 
itory laws against any traffic, that government is bound to 
take effective measures to. carry into execution the prohibit 
tion. Let, however, the armed smuggliug-cUpperB, which 
have spread themselves over the whole length of the coast, 
proclaim the absurdity of such an argument, when address- 
ed to a weak government like that of China, almost power- 
less in the arts of defense and war. 

The opium-drain is severely felt in. Cluna. Tbe more 
patriotic of tbe native acholais speak of tbe rapid decay of 
dieir cities from their ancient wealth and splendor as the 
consequence of the system. ThU subject is the great diffi- 
culty which will, sooner or later, embarrass the two govern- 
ments. Let, then, tbe Christian legislators of Britain look 
to this evil, and boldly confront the danger. Opium is 
doubtless a profitable source of income to our An^o-Indian 
government, which those who take a low view of the quee- 
tion may be unwilUug to abandon. But let Indian reve- 
nues be coUocted from other sources than from a nation 
whose government we have humbled to the dust, and inca- 
pacitated for (he rigorous enforcement of her tariff-laws. 
Britain bas incurred a heavy debt of responubility in tins 
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matter; and unless the Chriatian course, which generosity 
and justice alike point out, be strictly ibllowed, the page of 
history, which proclaims to future generations the twenty 
milHoDB sterling consecrated on the altar of humanity to the 
cause of slaTe-eniancipation, will lose all its splendor; yea, 
will be positdvely odious to the eye beside the counter-page 
which publishes our national avarice in reaping an annua) 
revenue of two miltions sterling from the proceeds of a con- 
traband traffic on the shores of a weak and defenseleas hea- 
then empire. Britain tias displayed her power, the giant's 
attribute. Let her alsq exhibit to the people and rulers of 
this pag^ country the noble spectacle of a Christian gov- 
ernment, superior to the arts of oppression, and actuated 
by a philanthropic regard to the best interests of mankind. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF HONO EONO. 

Firat Oeenpatioa of Hong Kong — Gndool Inflni: of Settlen — Topograpbr 
of the Isltod — GeneMi Keflecliotit on tbe lofiuence and Pnwpacta of Brit- 
■io in the Eul — Ineligibility of Hong Song an ■ center of Uianooirj Op' 
entKHu— CJinule — Motal utd Social Charecter of tbe Cbineee Popula- 
tion— DiTeTeity of Dielecis— Europesn Influences. 

A BRIEF review of tbe state and prospects of UongKoDg, 
as far as they are likely to affect the Dussionary work in 
China, win close the narrative contaiaeil in this volume. 

It was duiing the year 1839 that the violent proceedings 
of CoranuBsioner Lin against British subjects, and the inse- 
cure position of tbe latter at Macao under the inefficient 
protection of tbe Portuguese, caused tbe gradual removal 
of tbe Britisb vessels to tbe harbor of Hong Kong, where 
tbe greater part of the British community continaed to live 
OD board. A few huts and mat buildings were built on 
the island itself; but no regular attempt was made to form 
a settlement till aflar the treaty with Keshon, in the begin- 
ning of 1641, when it was formally ceded, in perpetuity, 
to the BiitiBh. Liberal inducements were held out to en- 
courage the influx of Britisb capital and enterprise ; and 
several merchants commenced building, on a large scale, 
on the site of the new town of Victoria. The subsequent 
breach of the treaty by tbe Chinese, and tbe general un- 
certainty produced by the resumption of bostililies, delayed 
tbe general migration to Hong Kong till after tbe treaty of 
Nanking, by which tbe cession of the island to tbe British 
was finally confirmed. Subsequently to this date the colo- 
ny rapidly increased, and at the present time (May, 1846} 
tbe ragged, precipitous shore wbicb forms the southern 
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•^e of the harbor presenta tla impcwing aspect of a Eo- 
Topeftn town Buddenly grown into exiatenc«, with regnlar 
etreetB of substantial buildings, riaing one above another, 
and with a line of militaiy fons, barractu, hospitals, and 
stores, standing forth as a powerful tnonument of the en- 
ergy and strength of western civilization. 

The island itself stretches, in an irregular direcdon, &om 
N.W, to S.E., being about ten miles in length and about 
half that distance in breadth. Its nortbetn side, bending, 
at either extremity, toward the opposite continent, forms a 
large and commodJoua shelter for shipping off the town of 
Victoria — the harbor extending about five miles Jn length 
and nearly two milea in width, at the point where the 
island approaches nearest to the mainland. There are a 
few villages scattered over the island, the largest of which, 
named Chek-choo, lies on the south, and contains a popu- 
lation of a.bout 2000. This, together with the smaller vil- 
lage of Sai-wan on the east, has risen into importance as 
barracks, and a sanatorium for the military. The popula- 
tion consists of fishermen, petty traders, and a few agricul- 
tural laborers. Only small portions of the soil are under 
tillage, the island being formed of one huge cluster of tow- 
ering cliffs, which divide it in the center, and rear their 
barren summits to the clouds. A partial vegetation of 
green herbage, after the rainy season, clothes the sides of 
the ravines, where the glittering cascades pour along their 
rolling torrents, and descend into the sea through the little 
valleys below. 

Many of the buildings in the new town are of magnifi- 
cent structure, raised, at an enormous expense, by cutting 
away the sides of the projecting headlands, and formed 
generally of granite, with which the neighborhood abounds. - 
A fine road, lined on either side with streets or houses 
through the greater part of its extent, leads along the 
whole edge of the harbor, and has been cootiuued, on a 
less scaJe, to some of the neighboring marine villages on 
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each side of' the island. The more western parts of die 
town are occupied b7 Chinese streets and hazan, which 
have been raised with wonderful rapidity, and contain a 
tnuf and enterprising portion of the community. The 
view from some of the leeaer eminences is imposing and 
picturesque, especially &c«n the site of the Monison Edu- 
catioD Socie^s School, lookiDg down upon every form and 
variety of foreign and nadve craft in the splendid harfoOT, 
and bounded, in the distance, by the towering ridges of 
the opposite coast The immigration of ChiDese settlen 
faas proceeded with proportionable activity, the native pop- 
ulation of the bland having been already nearly trebled. 

While coatempladng'this repidly-fcomed colony, the di- 
cutnstancea under which it has been gained, and its proba- 
ble influence on the fiiture destimea of a race amounting to 
one third of the estimated population of our planet, many 
novel coDsideratione extrude tbetuBelves on tbe mind of a 
British Christian. Believing that bis country has been 
honored by God as tbe chosen instrument for difituung the 
pure light of Protestant Christianity through the world, 
and that tbe permanency of her laws, institutions, and em> 
pire is closely connected with the difiusion o£ evangelical 
truth, a Biitisfa missionary feels jealous for the faithililness 
of his country to her high vocation, and "rejtHcos with 
trembling" at the extension of her colonial empire. King- 
doms rise and fall, each fulfilling its appointed measure of 
instrumentality in accomplishing the divine purposes fi:^ 
the salvation of mankind. These refiectiona are peculiariy 
appropriate to the present condition of this new British 
settlement. From its political and commercial bearinga 
the writer purposely abstains, except as they indirectly af- 
fect the social state of the native population, now brought 
under the direct influence of British law, and the benevo- 
lent attempt to introduce among them the blesonga of 
Christianity. The permanency of occupation of Hong 
Kong — its adaptation to the important ends which it w^ 
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intended to promote — the nieaaure of its iafluence on tlie 
Gontinuaiice of peace — and, above all, the real amount of 
advantage wbich it secures to the missianary of the CrosB 
in his all-important work — are considerations full of in- 
tense and affecting interest at this critical juncture. The 
desires and the wishes of a Christian patriot naturally in- 
cline to Chusan, as that spot which, above all others, 
would have abundantly secui-ed the adrantages of climate, 
of situation, of independence, and of natural resources, of 
which Hong Kong is confessedly destitute. 

Although every friend of the missionaiy cause will be 
dispcned fairly to appreciate the advantages of a British 
settlement like Hong Kong, and the superior prospects of 
permanency which it affords, yet it must be confessed that, 
were oiur hopes limited to this spot, it would be a debata- 
ble question whether China had been in the least degree 
opened to the diffusion of Chrisrianity. While such an 
open entrance lies before us in the nei^borhood of the 
consular cities along the coast of China — more than suffi- 
cient to employ the energies of all the missionaries which 
the churches of Britain and America are likely to send — it 
would be improper to assign to a contracted sphere of 
labor, like Hong Kong, one iota more than its proportion 
of missionary labor. There are other considerations which 
stamp Hong Kong with an unpromising and uninviting 
missionary chal-acter. 

On the disadvantage of elimate the author is indisposed 
to dwell, because the comparative salubrity of the last 
summer (1845) has been a happy exception to the gener- 
ality of such seasons at Hong Kong; and because, also, 
the salubrity or insalubrity of a locality is a matter of sec- 
ondary consideration in tbose cases in which there is any 
prospect of a proportionate amount of usefulness. Oidy a 
more lengthened experience of the climate can, however, 
liilly divest the mind of serious apprehensions on Ais 
ptunt, which the previous mortality on the island has not 
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nnreBsanabljf excited. The geological chsntcter of tbe 
island — the obstacles to free Tentilation csiiaed hy the sor- 
Tonsding hill« — the nnfaealthy evaporations prodnced hy 
the powei^l heat of the sun on the satarated soil sftsr the 
rains — and tbe glaring heat reflected from the bnrmng' 
mountain-sides in tbe bot eeasott — present phjsical caases 
Kifiicient to account for tbe existence of a Teiy insalu- 
brious climate. Doubtless a pait of tbe prerious mortality 
had been caused by noxioae mthalatiDnB fi'Om the large 
surface of new soil dug up for building-sites, by insuffi- 
cient shelter from the elements, and by excesses too pow- 
oriiil for the European constitution to boar in an untried 
climate. Ahhongh the writer's own opinion has been con- 
siderably modified as to the extent of the insalubrity of 
Hong Kong, ho y^ retains bis fears that few EuTopeaa 
constitutiwis will be found able to bear for many conseca- 
tive years in its debilitating climate the rigorous study and 
physical exertion necessary fsr missionary usefulness in 
China. 

Tie Toordl and social ekaraeter of ike Chinese poptdatioit 
at Hong Kong presents a disadvantage of a very different 
kind. While in tbe northern cities on the mainland of 
China daily intercourse may be held without restraint vrith 
tbe more respectable classes of native society, and a for- 
eigner every where meets an intelligent and friendly popu- 
lation, at Hong Kong, on tbe other hand, missionaries may 
labor for years without being brought into personal com- 
munication with any Chinese, except such as are, genially 
speaking, of the lowest character, and unlikely to exert a 
moral influence on their fellow-countrymen. The lowest 
dregs of native society flock to the British settlement, in 
the hope of gain or plunder. Although a few of the better 
classes of shopkeepers ara beginning to settle in the colony, 
the great majority of the new-comers are of the lowest con- 
dition and character, The principal part of the Chinese 
population in the town consists of seiTaDts, coolies, stone- 
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cattetB, and mnaona engaged ia temporary worlu. About 
one third of the populatioa live in boats on the wster. The 
ctdony has been for some time also the resoit of pirates and 
thievea, so protected by secret compact as to defy the ordi- 
nary regolatioiiB of police for detection or prerention. In 
short, thea:« are but faint proepecls at present of uiy other 
than nther a migratory or a predatory race being attracted 
to Hong Koag, who, when their hopes of gain or pilfering 
Tani^, without heatadon or difficulty remove elsewhere. 
At Canton the greatest unwillingnesB exists in the minds of 
respectable natiyes to incur the odium which attaches to 
any connection with Hong Kong. It ia not unnatural that 
such a prejudice should exist in the minds of the patriotic 
Chinese against a settlement wrested from them by the 
aword, and that the Chinese rulers should invest with the 
utmost degree of odium a locality which must be a contin- 
ual eyesore to their pride. In such a state of public feel- 
ing the terrors and restraints of law become a poweriiil 
inetruroent of restraining resectable natives &om immi- 
grating to the foreign settlement. A wealthy Chinese com- 
ing to Hong Kong neceSBarily leaves the bulk of hia prop- 
erty, and many membera of his family, on ^e mainland, 
as pledgee and hostages within the reach of the offended 
authorities ; so that, when residing in Hong Hong, he is 
under the control of the mandarins almost as much as if he 
were cm the soil of China itself It may be perceived how, 
under such a system of virtual intimidation, we aie excluded 
fiurn all hope of gaining for Hong Kong any better dass 
of inhabitants than those with whose presence the manda- 
riiu find it convenient to dispense. 

Even in the absence of other obstacles to the moral and 
eo^al improvement of the colony, Hong Kong is excluded, 
by the terms of the treaty with the Chinese, from the hope 
of any considerBble amelioration in the class of settlers. 
By the 13th, 14th, and 16th atticles of the supplementary 
treaty, it is stipulated that no Chinese trading-junks shall 
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be allowed to visit Hong Kong except &om the 6f» fie* 
ports, Mid that even these must be provided vrilh a ptua* 
port from the Chineee authoridaa.' It is also agreed that 
Br^iah officers at Hoag Kong shall examine every paupert 
so presented, and forward a monthly account or report to 
the Chinese enpeiintendent of customs at Cantmi, of the 
native ve»elB arriviog at Hong Kong, together vrith the 
name <^ the pn^rietor or captain, the natnre of the cargo, 
&c., &C. In the case of any vessel entering the port of 
Hcmg Kong, not thas provided with a pass, the Britiah 
anthoriliea have hound themselves to arrest the crew, and 
send them for condign punishment to the Chinese aaibori- 
ties on the mainland. With such a stipulation as thb, and 
the natural prejudices of the Chinese against Hong Kong, 
it will easily be seen how httle hope we are permitted to 
entertain of the prohahle moral and social improvement of 
the colony. 

The Cbmese who come to Hong Kong are generally on- 
married men, or leave their wives and families on the main- 
land, returning with their savings to their homes after a few 
months' labor. The original population of the island, 7&00, 
had been increased by an accession, which rused the en- 
tire number to 19,000 Chmese, according w a census tt^en 
in 1844, three yeai-s after its foiinal cession to the British 
by treaty. These are nearly all iUiterate, unable to read, 
and consequently shut out from an important channel of 
religious instruction. They form a. class, above all othera, 
needing the restraining, sanctiiying power of the Gospel j 
but the most opposite to that quiet, orderly, and settled 
class of people who are to be met with b the four north- 
em ports, and whose character affords the fairest proepects 
of missionary succeas. 

Another difficulty, which impressea on Hong Kong a 
peculiar ineligibility aa a niissionary station, is the great 
divertity ^dialects which prevails among its limited jjopu- 
lation of 19,000 Chinese, and which is necessarily produced 
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bj the heterogenemis ekmwntB of wliidi k m eompoaad. 
There are three piincipftl diatectt in the ialaad, the kpcaker 
of one of which wovdd be nnintelligible to the speaker of 
Bootlier. Under these Aere are oAer BnbdiTiuanB of the 
local £iject, more or )eea distinct, but pnwnting aotne fea- 
tures of resembluiee. There is tIie£(>£-iadiftlflet,^KikeB 
by 3S00 settleiB from tho noitbeast of the Cantoa prorinoe. 
The Pwt^ or dialect of the place and naij^boAood, is 
also subdivided iato the Sim-OM, qtokea hy the original 
inhabitanta and the seolws from Hacse; die Pwanryu, 
spoken by tho settlen from Whampoa; and tho Nam-lm, 
Then are also the SaJi^ dialect from Fokeen, and some 
eAer varieties, each of them spoken bj- a few hmidreds or 
tens of persons. In snch a place, a student of the Cbineoe 
language would be plaoed under great disodvantagea. Not 
tmlj would a misaionsiy be hindered in hia useiultMSB bj 
die perplexing variety of dulacta, but it wotdd be next to 
iiBpowible tor a foreign student of ordinaij talent, who had 
not previously studied the langnago in some other part, eroi 
to attain a flueat and cotrect prmiimciatiDn of any dialect 
fai Hong Kong. 

Two other serious disadvantages to Hong Kong, hew- 
ever, are the frequent spectacle of European imtli|^<xi, and 
&e imridiona regulations of police, both cf whidi are like^ 
to exert an untkTorable influence on the fiunre evangeliza- 
tion of the Chinese. It is with an&igned regret and reluct- 
anc« that Ae awhw states that sceoes freqaently occur in 
ibo public streets, and in the interior tC faovsea, whi^ are 
calculated to jJace &e countrymen <tf»tanonariea in an un- 
favfmiUe aspect before the nativa mind. The opimon it 
sincerely held and dehberately expressad, that, noleea pres- 
ent tendencies are happily obviated, the settlement is more 
likely to prove a detriment than a blessag. The adva»- 
tagee, in point (^ permaneacy, which it holds out above the 
eenanlar citieB cm the mainhmd, an immeasuraUy OuU 
WM|lwd by the mjorioiM post of view is which a pro&ss- 
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e33j Ckrisdan nUian stands fbith to the view of th« Chi- 
nese people. Sabbath deaecrtuion is very prevalent. The 
choking' of hammera from the mUitSiTy buildings, and the 
noise of masons and stone-cutteis engaged in the public 
works, are sonnds with which the congregaUon, worshiping 
in the tempotsiy buildmg used as the colonial church, have 
long been &iniUarized. 

The Chinese also are treated aa a degraded race of peo- 
ple. They are not permitted to go out into the pubUc 
streets after a certain hour in the evening without a lantern, 
and a written note from their European employer, to se- 
cure them from the danger of apprehension and imprison- 
ment till the morning. According to a local gazette, the 
official organ of the government, the most abandoned cIbsb- 
es of Chinese, who form a subject of odious traffic to Chi- 
nese speculatois, were, at least for a time, under the regu- 
lar superintendence of local officers, and contributed each a 
monthly sum as payment toward the expenses of this con- 
trol. The recollection of the reader is recalled also to the 
case of A-quei, the only wealthy Chinese on the island, who 
now, by the rights which he has acquired aa the purchaser 
of the opium-tarm, vrields an instrument of oppressive ex- 
scdon and extortion over the rest of the Chiuese settlers. 
At one period be was in the habit of visiting the native 
boats and private houses, in order to seize every ball of 
opium suspected of being sold without his license. Accom- 
panied for that purpose by native or by Indian police, he 
exercised an inquisitorial power for enforcing his monopoly 
over the titnid Chinese, sufficient to check and discourage 
respectable natives from settUng at Hong Kong. Even in 
a commercial point of view it is the opinion of the best 
judges in such a matter that Hong Kong is never likely to 
realize a small part of the expectations cherished on its first 
acquisition. 

Even the few Chinese who profess Christianity, or are 
well sfiected to the missionaries, are not exempted frtun the 
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evil influences which have been described. Some of these 
h&Te frequently given utterance to the most impassioDed in- 
dignation, when speaking of the cases of harsh treatment to 
which they are exposed. By these moans, a race of peo- 
ple, tlie tOfist alive to the influences of kind treatmeat, in- 
stead of being coDTeiled into fiiends of Briljeh connection, 
become alienated, and return to their natiTe soil with prej- 
udices and faeait-bnminga increased to a tenfold degree, 
to spread abroad disaffection to Hong Kong, and hatred of 
the western Earbariaua. The invidious i-egulations now in 
force may periiaps be necessary in the present social condi- 
tion of the native community. But the writer can not re&ain 
from stating his opinion, that, till a more liberal policy cbq 
be adopted toward our Chinese fellow-subjects in Hong 
Kong, we shall look in vain for the immigration of a more 
respectable class of native tradera, or, what in hig judgment 
is of arin greater iinportance, of more hopeful subjects for 
Christian instruction. 
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CHAPTER XXIVI. 

GENERAL 7IEW OF HONG KONG, CONTINUED. 

4ctnal MinioDtirLaboiii— MorriaoD Edantion Societr— Medical Minioii- 
■CT Hotpiul— Samui Citholic Uiraion it Haag Kod|— StaUmeiit of 

Tiewt retpectiDg the Education of > aative Christiui Agency— Piiating 
EstabliihiDeiits — Bcperior Minianory Facilitiee in the foai Northern 
Port! — Qcnand Tiewi of the Uiwioiur? Work in China— QoalificatiiHis 
needed in Uiauoiury Laboien — Appeal to ChiiMiiD PirenU and Yoath 
of Britain — ConclodiDg Obseirttiona— Ijit of Protestant Misaionariea in 
Chiiu. 

Tub comp&ratiTe iaeligibilit<f of Hong Kong as a mU- 
■ionary Btation is to ba inferred from the fact tfaat out of 
the whole number of Frotestant miasionanea, who were 
located in the colonjr in the beginning of 1845, only two or 
three now remain permanently attached to the etatioa. 
The rest have gradually come to the decision that Canton, 
with all the local disadvantages arising from restricted limits 
and popular turbulence, affords a wider and more hopeAit 
field of labor. 

The most usefiil misuonary institution at Hong Kong is 
the Morrison Education Society's School, which was origi- 
nated a few years ago by a few benevolent individuala, 
who wished to commemorate, by some scholastic inetitutioa 
for the benefit of the Chinese, the name of the first Protes- 
tant missionary to China. The school contains about tbiity 
pupils, of ages varying firom eight to nineteen years, and 
has been, from the commencement, under the able superin- 
tendence of an American missionary, the Rev. S. R. Brown, 
who, with his excellent wife, has raised the institution to a 
state of efficiency unequaled by any other similar institu- 
tion in China. The pupils are divided into four classes, 
two of which are instructed by an assistant master. The 
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monmigB are devoted to English stadiee, and the after- 
noons are spent in CbiiwBe studies with a natiTe teacher. 
The course of study embraces tbe usual branches of a 
thorough English education, viz., reading, spelling, writing, 
composition, arithmetic, geography, history, al^bra, asd 
geometry. The author has, on different occasions, beard 
the senior pupils demonstrate some of the most difficult 
propoutions in Euclid with the utmost precirion, amid ft«- 
quent croBS-questioning. It was a pleasing sight to mingle 
in the evening deTOtione of the misrionary family, and to 
behold tbe deep and affectionate attention with which this 
interesting body of youths listened to the Scripture exposi- 
tions of their preceptor, so well seconded by the tender 
kindness and moral influence of his wife. It was no lees 
pleasant than affecting to listen to the hymns, in which tbey 
are taught to ting the praises of the Redeemer of mankind. 
Some of the elder boys have for some lime evinced a con- 
sistent Cbrietian deportment; and one of them, A-«hing, a 
very sensible lad, has professed his deeire to devote himself 
to the service of God among his coimtrymen. Being atiQ . 
under the power of their heathen parents on the mainland, 
none of them have yet been baptized. Some of their En* 
gfisfa compositions indicate great talent and good common 
sense, and prove the capacity of the Chinese mind for gain 
ing knowledge. 

Within a himdred yards of the Morrison Education So~ 
ciety's School, and on the same conspicuous elevation of 
site, is tbe Medical Missionary Hospital, presided over by 
Dr. Hobson, a zealous medical miamonary of the London 
Missionary Society, who was obliged to return to Englana 
on the occasion of the illness of his wife, who died as tbey 
arrived in sight of the British shore. Dr. Hobson is about 
to rrtum to Hong Kong in the course of a few months. 

Tbe only remaining missionaTy institution is a Chinese 
school belonging to the Lcmdoti Misdonary Society, and 
fijrmerly conducted at Malacca under the title of tbe " An- 
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^»-CbiaMe College." Here & &w boys tra educated hf 
the Rev. Dr. Legge, an aUe inisBonaiy of tbe eune aooi^- 
ty; his wife alio coaducdDg a school for Cbineia girU. 
Dr. Lagge ta now tampoTaiily aboeot in. England on ac- 
count of illness, bat is expected to retnn^ at no distsnt pe- 
nod, to the scene of his nii«Buni«ry operatiaiia ; fa» place 
being occupied in the interval by Hr. Qille^e, wbo ai^ 
rived in Chiaa in 1844. The two miaaionarj chapels, built 
by tbe AoMncan Baptist mission aries, have been lefl Sor a 
time entirely under the control of native preachers. 

The Roman Catholic missionaiieB is Hong Kong ccotin- 
aally vary in number. They bold services in Qtar public 
chapel for tbe Roman CotboUc members of tbe community, 
and regularly viBk the patients iu the military hospitals. A 
gentleman with whom tbe author is acquainted lately at- 
tended a servioe in their cb^iel, on which occasion tbe 
nmgregation amounted to 800 penons, including nearly all 
the Foraiguese rendents in Hong Kong, with several Cl^ 
nose mnmnlm or winea, and a largo pottian of a Roman 
Catholic regiment (the IStb Royal Irish), now stationed in 
Hong Kong. A bishop fiom Sbanghai was asnsted by fit 
teen Eurt^an and tour Chinese priests, all richly clad in 
their veetments, the whole sravice being of the moat gorge- 
ous and theatrical character. The priests, with tbe atc&ption 
of one or two, are only temporary leaidoits at Hong Kong, 
where they await the arrival of coariets fbom die different 
provincos, and soon take their d^tartura to the intents of 
China, with the native conductors, leaving their plaoes to 
be rapidly supplied by new arrivals from Europe. About 
this time ^plication was made by one of the priests to tbe 
agent of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam-Nav^tion 
Company, to contract for ihe passage to China, viA Egypt 
and Ceylon, of tlurty Popish nussianaries during the 
[Hresent year. There were at tbe aame time twenty priests 
in the Italian Miauon House. 

And with these local signs of activity among the pro&s»: 
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vnt^a. corrapted fitrm of Christianity, vigoroiuly pouring 
their emissarieB into the breach opened into the heart of 
this heathen continent, what have we to contrast in the 
present operations of Protestant cfaarchea, and especially 
of our own church i While pnblic buildings of almost pal- 
ace-like structure have been raised at a munificent outlay 
of expenditure, no signs of the bailding of a suitable edifice 
fi>r tbe puUic worship of God according to the fbmiB and 
ritual of the church of England meet the eye in any direc- 
don. Hospitals, forts, batteties, barracks, a jail, and even 
a Mohammedan mosque, already stand as speaking menu- 
tDsnts of the priority in the scale of importance of secular 
undertakings over religious duties. One solitary missiona- 
ry at Shanghai is tfae only representative of the misaionaiy 
zeal of the church of England. The writer leaves China 
with the melancholy reflection that this is all that can be 
truly deemed' missionary work among the Chinese, either 
in present operation or in imroediate prospect, in which we 
can claim any part. 

The Rev. Vincent Stanton, the colonial chaplain, has 
commenced the building of a school for Chinese boys ; but 
as the necessary engagements of his charge in visiting the 
sick in the hospitals, and iiilfilling the more pubirc duties 
of his situation, require more than all the energy and 
strengdi possessed both by himself and his coadjutor, the 
military chaplain, the actlre personal dndes of tuition must 
devolve on some lab<H%r unconnected with any other em- 
ployment than that of an exclusively misaionary character. 

For ordinary Chinese schools, the consular cities on the 
coast of China afford as many fecilities as Hong Kong it- 
8^. For missionary seminaries of a higher order, in a 
fiiture and more advanced stage of onr missions, a British 
colony may posnbly preeent superior advantages. Such 
seminaries or colleges, however, do not belong to the first 
Stages of missionary work, but are the fruits of a more 
nuUared state, when a countiy has advanced beyond tha 
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mere infana; <4 Ohnatian BUSNBiia. Edueatioaal |dBU for 
tke benefit of the Ohineae ought to haw a prinaaiy, if set 
exdonTe jeferenoe to the object of raiaiiig a native Obxub- 
ian miniatrj. Inttruotioii of ChincBe youths mnM neocasa- 
rily be cooTeyeci (other is Chioeae or is Bngibh. Edooa- 
tion io tb«r own Isuigutge they can receire at litde expenae 
ftuct with greater advantage in &eir ewn native sohaola. 
Indiscriminate inWuction in the EagUih iangnage will only 
place native youths in circumstances of increased tempta* 
tkm, qualifying them £>r sitDationB as interpretera of the 
loweet class, and loading them, by the hope of bi^ wa- 
ges, to abandoTt the lees aUuting prospects of quiet coaneo- 
tion with the miwiooariea. To devote tbe time and labor 
of missionaries, at leaat on their first arrival, to the ofcgeot 
of imparting an indiscilniiiiate English education to Gfa> 
neae youths, who neither are the sons of Chiiatian conveata, 
l\or evince any ngna of a bebef in Christianity, is to inca- 
pacitate the individual nueaionariea from aoquiring At» hi» 
guage, and to fritter away tbe energies of the miauen geik- 
erally on a work of doubtful expediency, which has no 
necessary connection with the misaionary eateiprise. Such 
leatlar education does not propeily fall within the pronnce 
of a mitttonary society. During tbe author's jouraoyingi 
and residence in tbe northeis ports, the ibUowmg facta 
were ionpreased eowtaatly on hla mind. 1. The very pai^ 
dal prevalence of education among the bulk of die lower 
olaasee of people in tbe viUages, though in the towns the 
abibty to read was much more general; 8. The consequent 
importance of direct preaching to the pec^le; and, 3. The 
expediency of providing means for tbe ayatematio pi^Mra- 
tiou of native evangelists, to accompany vid assist EtUD- 
pean misaionariea in the work of oral inatructicoi. Thflae 
considerations point out the importance, at some Aitiue 
period, of a good " Ang^Ghineae Missionary loatituliaD." 
^1 which an able missionary should devote his principal ek- 
deavon to the wori^ ef impartu^ the beaaiita of a fimt'MM 
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■ d twKt i pa to ■ lanited natnber of youths bf proouBiHg tBimt 
and dispontioii. At pment ttaers ia a want bf mktsriah fyt 
aach u loslitstHni, m die fiiit elsmDots of edncatton huva 
t» bo piwunalf imparted ia cammon sehooU, before taf 
Mmmary iff collage c&n be rajied. To reverse tha ordl^ 
bf than two diitinct kinib of adneatitiiiKl agency ■■ to con- 
found the natural couree of thingt^ Such moterialji, though 
not exudng at the cotnniencement, may em long be rawed 
1^ about UiB familtu of miieiodaries, atid among the cbil- 
dren of oonreio. A profioency in the tiiore elementary 
braschea of edacmtiaB, oonveyad to them throu^ the Uedi- 
om of hooka composed hy mbaionnrieB in the Chiuebe lUi- 
guafe, and a tengthened test, under die eye of misuotiariea, 
of the mental powen aad moral diaposition of tndividaid 
pvpils, will in due time point out proper subjects for ro- 
Oeiving the note solid advantages which a tfaorou^ educa- 
tion in the acieBce and theology of the Weit, through die 
naediain of the Englbh language, will confer on UatiW 
youths, in dieirendeavon to diffuse theOospel among their 
ieUowoountrymen. For this higher conne of education it 
■Hay be e^cpedient to form a misatonaiy semmary at a dis- 
tance finm the place of their nativily, where a few pupils 
«f promiaing piety and ability may be collected together in 
ofie place, from the sdveral statiDiU on the coast o{ China, 
and at the same time he detached ftom the anfavorabie 
mfluencea of kindred and home. Hong E.oi^, though ro- 
^te with dangers from European intercourve, and the in- 
ooinBtifencaH of distance* jret may possibly bereafter afford 
the greatest ikcilitieB for carrying oat such a plan. 

The system of central educadon is generally open to ob- 
jections ; bnt the circumstances of the China mission ate 
regarded U pecnliar and dlMimilar from other missions. A 
missionflry oconpjring the post of principal of such an iusti- 
tudon might beld daily^ftmily services and occasional 
pnUit services at his own honSe, for the benefit of auoh 
Chinese aS might he indooed to attend. The youths, thni 
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OseidQy educated and trained, with a yiew to penonal 
dedication to the work of erangelizing their countrymen, 
mi^t, on the completion of the seceflBory coune of instmc- 
tioD, return to the misBionariea on the cantinent of Clmia, 
^ere, by the Divine blessuig on the means employed in 
their preparation, they might become valuable and efficient 
aids to the European missionariea. 

FrintiDg eBtablishinentB are an nnnecessary expenie to 
any missionary society just entering on a mission in China. 
Except for the purpose of ephemeral publication, and the 
intermixture ofEnglish type with Chinese, no advantage is 
gained by a European printing-press. When a missionary 
at any of the consular cities has composed a tract, he baa 
merely to go into a neighboring street and call to his aid 
the services of a block-cutter, who, unless the tract is of 
very bulky dimensions, can in a few days produce a wood- 
en block, from which an edition of SBveral thousand copies 
can be expeditiously produced. A Chinese tract is now 
before me, composed by the Rev. J. Stronach, of Amoy, 
which contains about 2000 characters, and occupies the or- 
dinaiy length of an eight-page English tract. The style 
of the characters and the general appearance of the tract 
are beautifully adapted to the Chinese eye and taste. The 
block-cutter was paid at the rate of three copper cash for 
each character. The expense of printing each copy, in- 
cluding paper, ink, and stitching, amounted to four cash. 
Thus, the cost qf printing, paper, and ink, for an edition of 
6000 copies, amounted to 24,000 cash ; and the addition 
of the original price of the wooden block, 6000 cash, raised 
the entire cost of die edition to 30,000 cash, i. e., 5 cash 
each copy. About 25 cash are equal to one penny ; so 
that the whole edition of 6000 copies cost about five gui- 
neas, and each copy less than a farthing. The disadvantage 
of a European printing-press is, that the salary of printer 
and assistants, and the rent of premises, demand continual 
payment, even although there may be no continued de- 
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maad for their services. At tbe same time, no cotreBprniil- 
ing advantage is gained in point of execution, as the nadre 
block-printers perform their work with wonderful neatness 
and accuracy. 

The considerations which have been adduced lead to the 
conclusion that, whatever may be the oppoitunities of mis- 
sionary intercourse vritb the Chinese at Hong Kong, the 
eye of the Christian philanthropist may be directed to far 
more promising fields of missionary labor. To concentrate 
our energies on a mere outpost on the enemy's fi'ontiei'S is 
a course of manifest impolicy. The warfare must be car- 
ried into the enemy's country. The battle of Christianity 
must be fought on the soil of China herself. 

In the four northern ports the climate is generally supe- 
rior, the people are fnendly, and foreigners are treated 
with respect. In short, we have there all the essential fa- 
cilities for missionary labor that we possess in India. In 
the security of residence for missionaries, in the iViendly 
disposition of the people, in the liberal form of their social 
institutions, in the absence of any general form of supersti- 
tion strongly enthroned in the national mind, in the general 
diffusion of education, and in the growing liberality of the 
Chinese rulers, we have a loud and powerful call to vigor- 
ous exertion. China has already abandoned a portion of 
her isolated position. She has been shorn of the talismanic 
lock of her fancied superiority. The wedge of foreign in- 
tercourse has been inserted, and the breach will be widened. 
The crisis has arrived when the natural rights of civilization 
tan no longer be outraged with safety or impunity. A few 
decades of years may intervene of partial resistance to the 
progressive movement. The social machine can not, how- 
ever, remain in its present state of oscillation; but, pro- 
pelled by the moral weight of both hemispheres, must ad- 
vance, till an unrestrained intercoui'se be opened between 
the several tribes of the human race. God's providential 
plans for the welfare of mankind will be gradually unfolded 
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with increasing cleamesa; and the meeaenger of Chnit, no 
longer appraaehuig with timitl steps to the cunfines of this 
heathen empire, may then bcddly advance to its central re- 
gions; and there, mingling the accents of prayer with the 
notes of thanksgiTiDg, proclaim God's message of redeem- 
ing mercy to a fallen world. 

Sufficient will have been gathered to lead the reader to 
form an estimate of the peculiar qualifications needful in 
the inissionary laboi'ers who are to enter on this field. 
Without presuming to limit the Divine blessing to any class 
of laborers. It must, nevertheless, be bome in mind, that the 
obvious qualifications to constitute a really efficient mission- 
ary among the Chinese are of no common or secondary 
order. Activity of body, energy of mind, and practical 
judgment are required for the study of a difficult language, 
and for keepiug up a constant intercourse with the people, 
for the puipose of acquiring the spoken dialect, ef dis- 
arming their prejudices, of winning their respect, and of 
exciting their attention to the all-important message of the 
Gospel. An ability to grapple with the subtilties of an 
atheistic philosophy ; a willingness to mingle with the low- 
est classes of the population ; frequent visits to their houses, 
their temples, and in the surrounding country; a ready ac- 
cessibility to natives willing to visit the missionary at his 
own house, require a more than ordinary combinatiott of 
physical and mental powers, under the debilitating influence 
of a new and untried climate. To these natural qualifica- 
tions must be added a large and powerful measure of the 
spirit of Chiist, such as is necessary for a missionary laboi^ 
er, not only in China, but in every heathen land. To 
behold the empire of sin holding universal dominion arotmd 
him, and yet not be contaminated by the contagion ; to be 
femiliarized with the spectacle of idolatry, and yet not to 
lose the tender sensibilities of compassion for the poor idol- 
ater, and a holy jealousy for the honor of God; to feel 
himself nlnne. benrini;, in some cases, a solitary teabmony 
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•gainat error, and yet not to be downcast or duheartesed 
by bis isolated position ; to witness Irequent acts of lewd- 
ness, to experience repeated acts of disboneety, and yet to 
retain the meeknesa of the Christiaa character unruffled 
and undisturbed ; nay, more than tfaia, in move in the taint- 
ed atmosphere of spiiitual death, and yet to breathe the 
heavenly spirit of devotion, of humility, of penitence, of 
faith, of prayer, of holy trust in an ever-present God — al) 
this requires an secession of spiritual graces, for the absence 
of which no qualifications — physical, roenta], or moral— of 
the mere natural man can compensate. It is a simple, 
clear, and uncompromisiDg testimony to the glorious grace 
of the Gospel which can alone supply a remedy to the 
moral and spiritual malady of the pagan worid, and infiisa 
comfort, peace, and enei^ into the soul of the missionary. 
The medical skill and the healing arts of Christendom may 
help to difiuse a sense of the benevolence of foreigners, and 
conciliate goodwill to the embassadors of Christ. Medi- 
cine, as the handmaid of Christianity, may bring together 
the deaf and the bUnd, the halt and the maimed, within the 
sound of the Gospel. But let it ever be borne in mind, 
that, amid the subsidiary aids of medical institutions and 
scholastic establishments, it is primarily and essentially by 
the message of reconciliation, proclaimed by messengera 
who detire to know milhing but Jetus Chritt and 7Uwt cru- 
cified, that we can hope to overcome the difficulties of the 
missionary work, to effect the real conversion of sinners to 
Christ, and to prepare the way of the Lord in China. - 

For the supply of these materiab of missionary strength 
we look to the pious members of onr church and the rising 
generalion of Christian youth in our nadve land. We 
turn, with imploring eye, with anxious heart, and with im- 
pasuoned tongue, to the educated piety and consecrated 
talent in our universities and collegiate schools. We invite 
the co-operation of those Christian parents who willingly 
dismiss from their embrace their beloved offspring to the 
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■Boat diMsnt region* of Brtetiin'a empire in tfas ptth of Bee-> 
ulsr distinction. We ask. Where caa talents die moat 
britHuit, and piet^ tbe meet fervent, fiod s nobler field for 
their exercise than on these "fields white onto the bar- 
Test 1" If the vastnea* of tbe work, tbe amount of diffi- 
oulty, tbe mighty results to be expected, and the encour* 
agements which mingle in tbe prospect can stamp on any 
wotIc the impress of true gloty, then that undertaking is 
the attempt to diffuse tbe Qospel among tbe three hundred 
and sixty millions of China. The attempt itself knowA 
nothing to equal it in poet undertakings. The great wall 
of China— tbe pyramids of Egypt — the discovery of a new 
hemisphere — sink into insignificance in the compaiison 
with the attempt to demolish the speculative atbeiam and 
debssing idolatry of China, and to build up, in their stead, 
Uvely and apintual stones into the temple of tbe true God. 
Socb an object, so vast in conception and so stupendous in 
results, roust not be taken in hand sparingly or hesitatingly. 
Numerous laborers muat enter on this work. Far better 
thu China bad never been opened to Chrisdanity than that, 
with an in^erial edict of universal toleration beckoning na 
forward, Protestants sbould decline entering the breach 
vritb an adequate force. Popery is already sending its 
agents with redoubled activity. Tbe impostor of Mecca, 
also, for 600 years has had his nQmerons followers scat- 
tered over the neighboring islands, and on the forbidden 
sail of China itself, where Islam, triumphing, not by the 
usual methods of fire and sword, but by tbe milder arts of 
proselytism, has shained the puny efforts of Cbristians in a 
holier cause. The moral evils of our past intercourse lend 
an additional power to the voice of China, crying to Brit- 
ish Christians, by tbe depth of her moral degradation, 
though not by her consciousness of it, " Come over and 
help 08." 

The missionary work in China is not devoid of e 
Ogetnents. Let tbe misBiotiariea of the Cross d 
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by the holinesfl of their IiTes, by the circumBpoctnees of 
their walk, and by their abstinence from secular thinga, the 
univeraal benevolence of Christianity, and the love which 
they bear to the souls of men ; and, above all, let the un- 
ceasing prayer for the blessing of the Holy Spirit rise con- 
tinually before Qod ; and we doubt not that the seed-corn 
of truth, "cast upon the waters," will be seen, though 
" after many days." May the great Lord of the harvest, 
in answer to the prayer of His Church, send forth a nu- 
merous band of laborers, men of earnest prayer, of strong 
faith, and of self-denying zeal. In this glorious enterprise 
we are responsible for the character of our motives, and 
not for the measure of results. Duty is ours ; events are 
God's. The issue it is our happy privilege to leave in the 
hands of Infinite benevolence, looking forward to that day 
of universal recognition of the meanest laborer in this ser- 
vice, when, in the kingdom of their common Father, both 
"he that soweth and he that reapeth shall rejoice togeth- 
er." In the prospect of possible discouragement and diffi- 
culty we may adopt, for our encouragement, the senti- 
ments uttered sixty years ago by Swartz, that devoted 
apostle of Southern India, whose memory has been em- 
balmed in the gratefiil recollections of numerous native 
converts ; and who now, in the Christian villages of Tinne- 
velley, has found a monument nobler &r than all the mu- 
nificent wealth of nadve princes could rear to his name : — 
" I cheerfully believe that God will build the waste 
places of this country. But should it he done afler we 
are laid in the grave, what barm 1 This country is cov- 
ered with thorns: let us plow and sow good seed, and 
entreat the Lord to make it spring up. Our labor in the 
hard, in His cause, and for His glory will not be in vain," 
0» 
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